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. Tere are two classes of readers from whom the work before 
to us has but a small chance of welcome. Those, who, confiding 
n | in the strength of their mental digestion, prefer taking their 
1 ae “ utile’ unmixed, and who hold in utter contempt, minds weak 
m enough to relish the addition of the “ duce,” probably consider, 
| that Judge Haliburton has retrograded sadly in giving to the 
i & world a series of mere humorous sketches. According to their 
1e views, he for the first time, ‘ really promised something great” 
of ia in his English in America,* and no doubt had his present 
I, work been of a similar cast, instead of being so lamentably 
- | mirthful, they might have been inclined to forgive and forget 
o &§ in the sober political historian, the trivial varieties of Sam 
‘2 Slick. But, fortunately for Judge Haliburton, and indeed 
a it may be for society at large, the possessors of intellects so far 
d 7 exalted, are decidedly in the minority. The public appetite is 
g in general pleased with variety, and evinces a repugnance to 
) intellectual dyspepsia, which must be very discouraging to 
n those lofty-minded beings, who, forgetful of the days when 
er : James’s Powder was rendered grateful to their juvenile palates, 
t F by the addition of raspberry jam, deny the utility of humour, 
n as a vehicle for wholesome truth. The opposition of the 
of class of enemies to humorous writing, is founded on the 
is — 
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belief, that vulgarity and wit are synonymous, and that mirth 
is incompatible with “gentility.” To all of this dreary creed, 
the very title, High Life in New York, is of course conclu. 
sive; it satisfies them at once that the book must be 
“dreadfully low,” and consequently it is returned unread to 
the highly genteel circulating library, with a request, that 
Mrs. Gore’s latest novel, and the last work on Crotchet collars, 
may be sent up the moment they come in. ‘There is one re. 
flection however which cannot fail to infuse comfort into the soul 
of Judge Haliburton, and cheer him in his banishment from 
the reading tables of these worthy people—Shakspere is under- 
going a similar sentence in company with a distinguished circle 
of malefactors, convicted of Vulgarity at the bar of Ultra-Re- 
finement. Against one or two of the more modern culprits, 
Dickens in particular, there is a second charge, to wit, that 
they did remove, crush, drive into obscurity, and totally eclipse, 
the Eau Suerée School of novelists, whose works had for a long 
time formed an intellectual repast, both grateful and suitable 
to minds of delicate organization. In them were to be found 
no dull descriptions of every day life, in coarse every day lan- 
guage, no character was open to the objection Jr. Partridge 
brought against Garrick’s acting.* No hero held a lower po- 
sition i society than a Viscount, or at least an amiable cut- 
throat, who, to make up for the laxity of his murals, expressed 
himself hike a Chesterfield, and had the manners of any po- 
lished gentleman, say, George the Fourth, and who, when it 
became a necessary to abduct the heroine (Lady De’ &c. &e,) 
performed that duty with engaging suavity, and removed her 
to his private dungeon to be kept till called for in the third 
volume, when the hero had satisfactorily proved himself to be 
the son and heir of the Marquis. It is easy to understand 
that persons who admire this style, as emphatically the genteel, 
may feel a sublime contempt for works of fiction, in which the 
characters, many of them drawn from low life, are represented 
as speaking and acting just as people in their position might 
be expected to speak and act, and in which dialogues given in 
the dull monotony of the vernacular, and unrelieved by scraps 
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* “He the best actor,” cries Partridge, with a contemptuous sneer, 
‘““Why L could act as well as he myself; I am sure if I had seen a ghost 
I should have looked in ihe very same manner, and done just as he did.” 
Tom Jones, Book 16. Chapter 5, 
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of French, Italian, or any foreign language, have often a ten- 
dency to produce laughter, and other external symptoms of 
enjoyment ; but itis by no means easy to comprehend what 
are their notions of vulgarity, so gutta-percha-like in its own 
elasticity, and extensive in its application, does that word be- 
come, when used by them in reference to anything which 1s 
unfortunate enough not to meet their approbation * They seem 
to forget that vulgarity is a quality, not inherent, but altoge- 
ther dependent on circumstances, and that words and phrases, 
which may be vulgar in some positions, are not necessarily 
always so. For instance, it would be undeniably vulgar for an 
author in describlng the parting between Mr. Wiliam Styles, 
and John Noakes, to say, “they wet their whistles, and then 
bolted ;” but he might represent either of thosé gentlemen as 
using the same figurative expressions in his own account of the 
effecting event, without violating propriety, in any sense of the 
word, more than the author of Adela, or the Outlaw of Ouford- 
shire does, when he makes his heroine dismiss her lover, 
with the assurance that ‘* poverty and contempt she could en- 
dure with him, but a father’s anger, a pareut’s wrath she can- 
not, will not, &c.”” Of course there are many expressions in 
use among the lower orders, which no circumstances could 
render fit to appear in print, but vulgarity is altogether too 
weak a word to express the offence of any man, who would so 
lar forget his duty to society, as to introduce such as these into 
his writings. In short propriety, as well in representing natu- 
rally, as in avoiding what is of itself offensive, is perhaps the 
surest guide the Novelist can have. As long as he keeps this 
landmark in view, he will steer clear of vulgarity or coarse- 
ness, even though his S¢ydes's and Noakes’s speak with all the 
idiomatic terseness of their class; unless indeed the objection 
be deemed a valid one, which those, whose refinement is of 
extra delicacy, have to the appearance on any terms whatever, 
of such characters in a picture of life; but as the prototypes 
are to be found in the original, it is probable that most per- 
a will be content to join us in lamenting that at the outset, 
: oe of society was not entrusted to people, whio 
ponte - no doubt, given us a world of ladies and gentlemen. 
* : have already stated ; it is to be feared that the title un- 
Which the subject of the present notice is published, will 
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Walter Scott used to say, ‘nothing is vulgar that is not vicious.’ 
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be damnatorv in the eyes of this class, that designates gs 
vulgar everything outside the Drawing-room door ; vet, if 
our recommendation have any weight, we would suggest a 
perusal however slight, if it were only for the purpose of cor. 
recting a mistake, to which the devotees of sublimated gen. 
tility, are of all people, most prone, namely, that the humour 
of our transatlantic cousins never shows itself in any other 
form than those facetious anecdotes usually charged upon 
American papers, of men so tall, that they are obliged to 
climb a ladder to comb their own hair, or of ghosts of such 
preternatural brightness as torendersmoked glass indispensable 
to all who may wish to contemplate them. As to our utilit. 
arian friends, deference to their lofty, though prejudiced minds, 
renders it impossible for us to recommend a work of such 
levity as Judge Haliburton’s, on any other grounds than that 
many of the sketches of domestic life contained in its pages, 
may add something to their stock of “ useful knowledge” 
concerning Social America. It is true, that the tendency of 
humour is to place its object in a state of inferiority, so as to 
cause laughter, but it does not follow that the inferiority is 
necessarily such as to excite the feeling of contempt; to de- 
lineate harmless peculiarities and good-natured simplicity, 1s 
just as much the province of humour, as to expose the less 
amiable tailings; no doubt the pleasure we derive from the 
consideration of the clearness of those two great parallels in 
fiction, My Unele Toby, and Mr. Pickwick, arises in a great 
measure from a sort of self-congratulation, at being unencum- 
bered with their excess of simple benevolence, but the mind 
that could pespise those worthy creatures, must be of a very 
unloving and unloveable cast; when humor takes this turn, 
the inferiority does not pervade the whole conception ; it 18 
then merely a lowering of one part to throw another into 
relief, as the wood engraver reduces the surface of the block, 
where the lines traced on it are meant to be subordinate. 
There would be nothing humorous in Unele Toby’s widely 
extended philanthropy and tenderness of heart, unaccompani- 
ed by is bashfulness and childlike enthusiasm about the art 
of war, or in the intense donhomie of Mr. Pickwick, were tt 
not for the little traits of credulity, pompous simplicity, and 
occasional quickness of temper which render that dear man 
such a delightful study. Nor is it essential that the part of 
the conception thus thrown into relief should be of an aimiable 
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nature ; our admiration for Fadstaff, with all his wit and philo- 
sophy, is of a much less kindly description than that inspir- 
ed by Unele Toby, vet, in spite of his sensibility aud cowardice, 
we are far from feeling contempt for him as we do for 
Dogberry. In fact this species of humour represents certain 
qualities in a ludicrous light, not so much ¢hus to excite 
laughter, as to supply a foil for others, which would, of them- 
selves, excite admiration rather than laughter; and hence 
arises that incongruity which forms the essence of the humorous. 
Of afar different nature is the incongruity which causes our 
enjoyment of humour, when it has for its object, the peculiar- 
ities of a nation, or class, of which we ourselves are not mem- 
bers, it then springs from our mentally contrasting the 
manners, habits, dialect, or whatever the immediate subject 
may be, with our own. But this is not all; there is nothing 
humorous in the idea of a party of Cannibal Islanders dining 
off a grilled enemy, although the contrast between such a 
repast and a European family dinner, is about as great as 
ean be well conceived ; there must be also a eertain amount 
of that unusual combination of circumstances, incidents, or 
objects, which would render the representation humorous, 
urespectively of its origin or locale, or in other words, what, 
speaking metaphysically, we might ca}l an internal incongruity. 
The latter is of course just as perceptible to an individual of 
the particular class or nation, and our enjoyment of it pro- 
ceeds from a feeling of temporary superiority to, or a sort of 
contempt for the object humorously treated. We may here 
remark, that this contempt is by no means identical with the 
feeling which our dictionaries, explain by the words “ scorn;”’ 
certain words such as “pleasure,” “pain,” “ delight,” 
' congruity,” acquire a conventional meaning in metaphysics, 
“> being always used in their most abstracted sense, and 
ete the greatest difficulties the student in that 
aaa heounter, is the training his mind to use that 
onal meaning, and forget for the time being, the 

more ordinary one, ‘ 
cae rages immediate subject, as we of the 
wo “sel a — and treland have an additional 
Vishen the thie feat udge Haliburton’s High Life in New 
may be considerc “9 , os a collection of American sketches, 
illustrative of ct ‘ae oing double duty ; first, as a work 
danners, the domestic life, and the various 
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provincial dialects, as well as of the humor of the Americans, 
and secondly, as a book of that sort which one takes up simply 
for amusement. Its efficacy in the former capacity will, we 
know, be doubted by a class of readers we have already alluded 
to; the sticklers for the solid and serious will scout the idea 
of a humorous work containing useful information regarding 
any country, and undoubtedly they are right in doing so, if 
they consider useful information to consist exclusively in 
statistics of births, deaths, marriages, gaol-deliveries, and prison 
discipline, or in lists of exports, imports, public buildings, 
and capital offenders. If to be well “made up” in such 
matters, is to know a nation thoroughly, then humour, whieh 
has ever had a rooted antipathy to the blue books and figures 
can avail but little. But we would respectfully (as dealing 
with persons of such severe taste) submit that something 
more Is necessary. Which of us would think of establishing 
an intimacy with a person whose friendship was desirable, by 
finding out the name of his tailor, or the sum to his credit in 
the Three Per Cents, if we admired the cut of his coat, or had 
a marriageable daughter ?—information on these points would 
be no doubt very acceptable ; but if he were a man for whom 
we felt respect, apart from that inspired by his paletot, or his 
pocket, it is probable we should feel just as much curiosity 
about his tastes and habits, whether he was the same, in an 
arm-chair and slippers, by his own fireside, as he was ill 
public, whether he was sociable or morose, playful or austere 
to his own family, whether it was he who kept the household in 
order, or the grey-mare was the better horse in his home 
circle. If informatien on points like these assist us in form 
ing a just estimate of individual character, surely the study of 
the corresponding problems in national character has its claims 
to utility, especially in the case of such a nation as America, 4 
nation which, with all her weak points, we cannot but respect 
(we do not use the word in a diplomatic sense.) A_ natiou 
which still feels, and it is to be feared not without cause, 4 
certain amount of jealousy and heart-burning towards 
progenitor, while every day shows that something more than 
a mere speaking acquaintance is desirable. Although 4 
small library might be furnished exclusively with books 
American subjects, yet of what may be called Social Americs, 
of the manners, ways of thinking, fireside chit-chat of the 
middle (for democratic as she is, America has a middle 
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class,—we as yet know little or nothing. The Dots and 
Peerybingles of England have become Household Words in 
many a home between New York and New Orleans, but, 
though no doubt the cricket chirps Just as loudly on the 
American hearth, as it does among the coal and turf-ashes of 
our two “right little, tight little islands,” its voice has not 
come across the Atlantic. The native authors seldom give 
us a view of domestic life. The witty Clockmaker of 
Slickville, himself, avowes a preference for political or meta- 
physical disquistion, aud the sojourns of foreign writers on 
America, have been generally too limited to allow them to 
acquire the necessary intimacy with the people, even sup- 
posing they had not travelled, as too many obviously have, 
only to collect evidence to prove some pet theory respecting 
the evils of democracy ; there are few descriptions of American 
life or portraits of American character, in the works of Messrs. 
Hall, Dickens, Marryat, Trollope, (every one who has read 
the /ady’s production, will admit her claims to the masculine 
title), that do not show the steam-boat, the stage-coach, the 
boarding house, or the public assembly to have been the field 
of observation. Whata striking contrast to these is presented, 
by Washington Irving’s admirable essays on English charac- 
ter, in his Sketeh Book and Bracebridge [Hali; long and 
useful study of the national peculiarities, and frequent inter- 
course with the people, have made his sketches as true, as 
they are elegant in diction, and full of that genial humour 
which laughs with rather than at, its object. It is, when 
humor adopts this tone, that it becomes a useful element in 
description ; there are a thousand and one weak nesses, foibles 
and fuilingsin human nature, which approach faults so nearly, 
as to render it impossible to pass them over in silence, pure 
Satire is much too keen a weapon against such as these; to 
use it as a corrective, would be to break the butterfly upon 
the wheel, and though we may admire its brilliancy, it too 
often leaves a scathed mark, to show where the flash took 
elect ; but humor plays round its object with a mellow con- 
por light, like the harmless lightning of a summer's 

Jonathan Slick, the son of Zephariah, and the younger 
“ay of Sam Slick, leaves Weathersfield as supercargo of a 
then of onions, garden stuff, and strong cider, shipped per 

sloop of Captain Doolittle for New York. Arriving at 
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the latter city, Jonathan, committing the disposal of the cargo 
to the Captain, goes into the city, and calls upon his cousin 
John Beebe, at his counting-house. Jon receives him kindly, 
and invites him to a quiet, dinner at which are present only 
John, his wife Mary, also a cousin of Jonathan’s, and Jonathan 
himself ; and here Jonathan is overcome by what he calls, and 
fancied to be, “ spring cider,” but which was in reality very 
good champagne. 

After this dinner Jonathan feels himself rising in the world ; 
he offers himself as a contributor to The New York Express, 
which engages his services, and thenceforth, instead of writing 
to his father by post, he addresses him through the columns 
of that journal. His letters are found advantageous to The 
Express and people begin to talk of him, and he takes an office 
in Cherry-st., concluding that he will set up in New York as 
‘a literary man. 

Before we proceed to make extracts from this most amusing 
book, we think it right to state that it is, all through America, 
known to be the work of Judge Haliburton ; and we have 
heard, from friends in all quarters of the Union, that it is 
High Life in New York to the fullest and most admirable 
point of accurate painting. 

Becoming famous, Jonathan is invited by Mrs. Beebe to “ 


swarry,” of which we have the following account :— 


One morning a little black boy cum into my oftice with a heap of 
letters, and he gave me one without speaking a word, and went off 
agin, I opened the letter, and there dropped out a square piece of 
white pasteboard, and on it was printed in leetle finefied letters, 
* Mrs. Beebe at home—Thursday evening.” 

Wal, sez I to myself, if this don't take the 1 rag off the bush— 

cousin Mary's got to gad ling about so much, eat she has to send 
round word when she is a going to sti iy at hum one eve ning. I do 
wonder how Mr. Beebe can stand it. I shouldn’t blame him if he 
took to drink, or got into bad company, if his wife goes on so; for 
if a Woman won't st: iv to hum nights, and ke ‘ep every thing nice and 
snug agin her hush: and comes away from his bisness, a feller must 
have an alltired good heart, anda good head tu, if he don’t go off 
and git into scr apes on his own hook. 

I sot down and histed my feet on the t top of the stove, and begun 
to think it all over, till it seemed to be my duty to go and talk to 
cousin Mary about the way she was a going on. | remembered 
what a pur ty, smart little critter she used to be when she lived in 
Connecticut, and how kind hearted she was ; and then I thought of 
her queer stuck up ways since I'd seen her here ; and it was as much 
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as I could du to keep the tears out of my eyes, for if cousin Mary 
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had been my own sister, I couldn’t a liked her better than I did when 

» was a gal. . 

a ir i thinking it all over, I made up my mind to go and ask 
John if he didn’t think it best for me to go and talk to her, for I 
felt kinder loth to meddle withehis business, if he didn t want me tu ; 
and anvhow, I didn’t expect much thanks for giving her advice—for 
when a feller steps in between man and wife, it’s like trying to part 
a cat and a dog, and he is lucky enough if he don’t git scratched by 
one and worried to death by other ; but I looked at the piece of 
paste-board agin, and made up my mind that something ought to be 
done, and if John didn’t take it up, I would ; for if there s any thing 
I du hate on arth, it’s a gadding woman—and I] didn't feel as if I 
could give cousin Mary up quite yit. 

Wal, I took my hat, and put my hands in my trousers’ pockets, 
and walked along kinder slow through nee street, till I cum to 
Franklin Square. I didn’t seem to mind any body, for my heart felt 
sort a heavy with thinking of old times. I kept a looking down on 
the stun walk, and felt eenamost as much alone as if I’d been in a 
Connecticut cramberry swamp ; yit there was more than fifty people 
a walking up and down the Square. I'd got jest agin the old Walton 
House, that was built afore the revolutionary war, but was so busy 
athinking, that I forgot to look up at the arms and figgers carved 
out over the door, every one of ’em put up there by a British tory 
family afore Gineral Washington drove them out of house and hum 
—when all to once somebody hit me a slap on the shoulder that 
made me jump eenamost into the middle of next week. I looked 
up, and there was cousin Beebe a larfin like all natur because he’d 
made me jump so. 

“Hello, cousin Jonathan!” sez he, ‘what the deuce are you 
thinking about ?” 

“About that,” sez I, a forking out the piece of pasteboard from 
my trousers’ pocket, ‘a little stuck up nigger jest gin me that ere.” 

“Wal, what of it ?” says cousin John, * it’s all right I see, | sup- 
pose you'll come of course ?” 

“Yes,” says I, “TI was a jest a going down to see you about it, 
and if you'd jest as livs I'll go right straight up and talk to her now ; 
I feel as if 1 could say enough to break her heart, if it bas got ever 
80 tough.” 

With that cousin Beebe bust right out a larfin. « That's right,” 
says he, “ you’re coming on bravely, don’t talk about one heart, I 
havn't the least doubt but you'll break a dozen—you literary chaps 
carry all before you in that way.” 

I felt kinder unsartin how to take his meaning, for it seemed as if 
he was a poking fun at me, for wanting to give his wife some good 

advice ; at last I spoke up, and sez J_— 

“Tf cousin Mary has got one good sound heart left to break , 
since she came here to York, she’s a good deal better off than I 
took her to be.” 

ant that John begun to stare, and at last he bust out a larfin 


“WW hv,” sez he, « you haint no idee of getting up a flirtation with 
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Mary, have you? upon my word, cousin Slick, you are a shaking off 
all your steady habitsina hurry. It generally takes a feller, though, 
some months’ training in fashionable society, before he can bring 
himself to make love to another man’s wife.” 

« Now,” sez I, ‘‘ cousin Beebe, what on arth do you mean ? as true 
as I live I shall git wrathy if you keep on in this way. Aint my 
father a deacon of the church? Aint I sot under Minister Smith's 
preaching since I was knee high to a toad? It’s an allfired shame 
for you to talk to me as if I was going to demean myself by making 
love to anybody, much less to another man’s wife. When I du make 
love, sir, I can tell you what, it will be with a hull heart and an 
honest one tu; I'll never be afeard to look a girl in the face when I 
ask her to take me, or to let her look in mine for fear she'll 
see villain writ out in my eyes. As for your married women, they 
needn't be afeared that anybody, I don’t care how imperdent he is, 
will make love to them, without they begin first. Now, Cousin 
Beebe, seeing as we have gone so far, jest look a here, see what your 
wife has sent to me!” 

With that I give him the paper which the pastehboard was done 
up in, where Cousin Mary had writ, “ Mrs. Beebe hopes Mr. Slick 
will not fail to come.” 

Cousin John read it, and sez he, “ Wal, what harm is there in 
this? I’m sure it was very thoughtful of Mary, and I’m glad she 
did it. You will go of course; there will be a good deal of com- 
pany, and they are all anxious to see you since your letters come 
out in the Express.” 

“ What,” sez I, “is Miss Beebe a going to have a party—why 
didn’t she say so then ?” 

‘Oh it’s only a swarry, she often has them,” says he. 

“A what ?” sez I. 

“A swarry—a conversationanny,” sez he. I couldn't think what 
he meant, but I remembered that jest afore Mary was married she 
us’d to have hysteric fits, now and then, and I thought they give 
them things some other name down here in York. 

‘* Dear me,” sez I, * Im sorry, but if I can do any good I'll come 
up, I s'pose you'll have a doctor.” : 

“Oh yes,” sez he, “there'll be two or three, besides lots of law- 
yers, and poets, and editors.” 

‘You don’t say so,” sez I, “ why what will you du with them all ” 

“Oh Mary will take care of them,” sez he, “ she does those things 
very well, indeed, considering she was brought up in the country.” 

“But [ thought you wanted us to take care of her,” sez I. 

* Why, of course you will all make yourselves as agreeable as you 
can; there will be lots of harnsome wimmen there, and I haint the 
least doubt we shall have a pleasant party.” 

‘© A party!” sez I, “is Miss Beebe a going to have a party a 

“‘ Certainly,’’ sez he, a looking puzzled; “ didn’t you understand 
that by the card and the note?” I felt my heart rise up in my mouth, 
and I could have begun to dance on the stun walk. I do believe 
nothing on arth makes a feller feel so happy as to find out that some 
body he can’t help but like, but has been a thinking hard things 
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about, don’t desarve them. Cousin John kept a looking at me, and 
| begun to feel awful streaked, for it seemed to me as if he suspected 
all that I’d been a thinking agin his wife. Arter a minit, I up and 
took my hand out of my pocket, and I took hold of his’n, and, sez {[— 

«Cousin John, I’ve been making a darned fool of myself; I didn’t 
know what this ere piece of pasteboard meant, and ]"..- 

«Never mind, Cousin Jonathan,” sez he, all of a sudden shaking 
my hand, * you know what it means now—so come up on Thursday. 
Now I think of it—you had better git a new suit of clothes; that 
blue coat and those shiny brass buttons did very well for Weathers- 
field; but here something a little more stylish will be better—sup- 
posing you go over to the Broadway tailors and let them fit you out.” 

«Not as vou know on,” sez I, a taking hold of the edge of my 
coat, and a dustin off the buttons with my red silk pocket lnndbeh. 
chief, ‘The picter that they printed of me in the Express news- 
paper was taken in these clothes ; and if you'd Jest as livs, I'll keep 
em on.” 

Cousin John warn’t to be put off so, and at last he cum his soft 
sodder over me, till Lagreed to git another suit of clothes, New 
York cut, for parties and meetings, So we shook hands, and he 
turned and went back to his store agin, for he was a coming up to 
my office ; and I jest turned into a narrow street, and took a short 
cut across to the Express Office. The Editors give me some money, 
for they aint no ways mean about paying me for what I write for 
their paper ; and they put on the soft sodder purty strong about my 
letters. They said that everybody was a reading them and a trying 
to find out something about me, and that lots of young ladies had 
seen my picter and were a dying to git acquainted with me. I warn’t 
much surprised at it. Arter putting the poetry in my letters so 
strong, 1 was sartin that all the gals would be a talking about me. 
Nothing takes with them like poetry. I had my eye teeth cut when 
| wrote that, I can tell you. I couldn't help but feel tickled to hear 
them praising me so; but somehow one gits used to being puffed up, 
and arter a little while a feller don’t seem to care so much about it 

Wal, I pocketed the cash and went to the tailors’ store ; it was 
a plaguy harnsome place, and there were two or three spruce-looking 
chaps standing about ; but they looked at me kinder slanting, as if 
they thought I didn’t want to buy anything ; and I could see one on 
them looking arnestly at my coat, as if he didn’t like the fit on’t. 
I declare I begun to get ashamed of the old blue, when I cum to 
bee the harnsome coats and vests and trousers hanging around. 
. Have you got any first rate superfine broadcloth coats and trou- 
“ers to sell here?” sez I, a chinking the loose change in my trousers’ 
pe a leetle, jest to show them that 1 was as good as the city 
aks, and held out specie payments yit. 
ie a _ one of the clerks, a bowing, “ what color do you wish 
anee “ti “ a ruther think I'll take that color: that looks so 
eulyb wane nt coffee, or else a rale indigo blue, I aint particular, 

) ant itin the tip of the fashion—a rale harnsome fit, and all 
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While | was a talking, a knowing sort of a feller cum out of the 
back room, and when he see me a looking at a coat that I seeined 
to take a notion tu he cum up and begun to talk about it—he pinted 
out the silk lining and the way it was stuffed and quilted under the 
arms, and would have me try it on. So J stripped off the old coat 
and put the new one on. I can tell you it sot as slick as grease; 
there warn’t a wrinkle or a pucker in it, from the top of the velvet 
collar to the eend of the flap. I looked as trim and as genteel as 
could be in it—when it was buttoned over tight it seemed to me that 
I warn’t bigger round than a quart cup. 

Sez the gentleman, says he, that’s a capital fit, sir, you won't du 
better than to take it.” 

« Wal,” sez I, “1 don’t know as I shall, I kinder seem to like my- 
self in it—how much do you ask, hey ?” 

“Why,” sez he, “ that’s a fust rate coat, superfine cloth and 
heautiful trimmings ; but the times are hard, and I’ll let you have 
it low for eash;” and then he sot his price; ‘but, sez he, ** you 
mustn't tell how cheap you got it, for I couldn't sell any more at 
that price.” . 

« Wal,” sez I, “TP ruther guess I'll take it; now let us look at 
some of your vests and trousers. I shall have to beat you down a 
leetle on them, for I’m raly afeard my money won't hold out.” 

* Not much fear of that,” sez he, and he opened a drawer and 
took out an allfired heap of trousers. Arter I’d tumbled erm over 
a while, I picked out a pair of rale harnsome checkered ones, and 
then I bought a black vest with yaller stripes all over it, and between 
us, I ruther guess it made a considerable hole in the money that | 
vot from the editors of the Express, to pay for’em all. The man 
had done ‘em up, and I was jest a going ta take ’em hum under my 
arm, but sez he— 

* Where will you have them sent, sir ?” 

“Wal,” sez I, arter thinking a minit, “ you may direct them to 
Mr. Jonathan Slick, and send them round to the Express office, 1 
you've no objection.” 

I wish you could a seen the feller! he seemed to be all struck 
up into a heap when I said this, and the clarks looked at each other, 
and cum towards us as if they had never seen anybody that wrote 
for newspapers afore. 

* Mr. Slick.” sez the head man, making a bow eeamost. to the 
ground, * I’m much obliged for your custom, and I hope you'll eum 
avin. If you find the clothes suit you, perhaps you'll send any af 
your triends to our establishment, who happen to want any thing in 
our line. We shall always be happy and proud to sarve Mr. Slick 
or any of his friends.” 

Here he made another bow, and I stepped back, and bent for’ard 
a tritle, jest to let him see that his soft sodder warn't put on at all 
coarse ; and, sez 1, ** Wal, I'll try the clothes, and if they turn out 
fust-rate, mebby I'll mention where I got them in one of my letters. 
There is a good many chaps jest a going to be married about Wea- 
thersfield, and it won't do them no harm to know where to come for 
the wedding clothes.” 
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With that the tailor bowed agin, and, sez he, “ Mr. Slick, where 
shall I have the honor of sending you one of my fust-rate vests, or 
a pair of harnsome pantaloons? I'll take your measure, and have 

%” ‘ 
them made on purpose for you. 

« Wal, now, I don’t know as I can afford to buy any more jest 
vit,” sez L: ‘but when these are worn out, I think as likely as not 

,” sez 
I shall cum agin.” % 

“Oh,” sez he, a rubbing his hands a little, and a smiling and 


bowing agin, ‘let us take your measure, and we shan’t quarrel about 
the pay, we shall be most proud to supply you with a good article ; 
and if you will accept of them, the honor” 

“Oh,” sez I, a bowing, “you are very obliging, I’m sure, Mr. ——. 

“ Where shall we send them when they are done ?” says he. 

“Direct them as vou did the others, to Mr. Jonathan Slick, to 
the care of the Editors of the Express. And look a here, Mr, —~, 
| wish you’d try and make the trousers so they will stay down, and 
not keep a hitching up to the top of my boots, if you can.” 

« Depend on it they will please you,” sez he, a follering me to the 
door, “ Good mourning, Mr. Slick, I’m very much obliged to you 
for calling ;’ and with that he made another bow, and I give him 
back one again, and made tracks for Cherry street, as tickled as 
could be. 

Wal, when Thursday cum, I begun to feel mighty anxious about 
the party: Lhad all the clothes sent down to my office, besides a 
prime hat, which 1 got, and a pair of real dandy boots that sot to my 
foot like wax. 

As soon as it was dark I shut myself up and begun to fix. I de- 
clare I never did see anything fit as them checkered trousers did ; 
they sot to my legs like the tin moulds to a pair of tallow candles in 
freezing time, and I felt as if L’d been jest corked up in a junk bot- 
tle, foot foremost. Arter 1 got them on, and all buttoned up tight, 
I berun to think that I should have to go to the party in the blue 
mixed socks that marm knit for me, the last thing afore I cum away 
irom hum; for my feet had got hung ina slip of leather, that was 
‘owed across the bottom of the trousers’ legs, and how to get ’em 
out, so as to put on my boots, LI couldn’t tell. 1 pulled and kicked 
till Teenamost bust off my gallows’ buttons but they wouldn't give 
amorsel, and at last I jest took hold on the leathers, and I give 
them an allfired jerk till they slipped over my heel, and arter that | 
made out to roll up the trouser’s legs till I could pull my boots on. 
When Upniled them down again the leathers stuck out from the 
heel of my boot behind, as if [had got spurs on; I didn’t exactly 
like the feel of it, but ** Who cares,” sez 1 to myself, “a feller mav 
‘s well be out of the world as out of the fashion, especially down 
here in York.” 

As soon as Ld got my trousers purty well braced up I put on the 
Mdm — rN button, for there wur holes behind and strings 
tell teat re a a gal 8 corsets, and I girted up purty tight 1 can 
ear | SOTIERE ES, them, yaller sprigs did glisten, and arter I'd 
ie ew stock that I bought along with the clothes, I ruther 
Ruess Teut adash. It was all bowed off and curlacued over, with 
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red and valler sprigs, and it made my neck look as slim and shiney 
as our big red rooster’s used to when he stretched his head out in 
the sun to see how many old hensand spring pullets he'd got about him, 
I swanny, if I hadn't been in such a hurry to git on my new things 
that I forgot to wash my hands and face till jest as I was a putting 
on my coat! I peeked in the little looking-glass that I’ve got hung 
up in my office, and my hair was standing out every which way ; and 
somehow my teeth looked as yaller as if I'd been chawin tobaccy a 
hull week. What to du I couldn't tell, but I picked up the Express, 
and looked into the advertisements to see if I could find out anything 
to make my grinders white—there warn’t nothing there ; but I hap- 
pened to think that [’d seen Doctor Sherman’s tooth-paste puffed in 
some of the papers: and though I don’t mean to patronize anybody 
that don't advertise in our paper, I thought, seeing as I was in a 
hurry, per'aps it would be as well to go out and get some of it. I 
slipped on my old coat, and down I went into Nassau street, eena- 
most to the corner of Fulton street, and I bought a little cheny box 
full of red stuff, about as thick as hasty pudding, and as sweet as 
honey, and back I went again to the office like a streak of lightning. 
I didn't know how to use the stuff, but think siz I, they must rub 
it on their teeth somehow, so I spread some on the corner of my | 
towel, ana began to polish away likeall natur. It warn’t two minits | 
afore my teeth was as white as a niggers ; so I jest washed them off 
in the hand basin, and went at my hair, tooth and nail. 8 
How on arth these York chaps make their hair curl so, I can't re 
guess—lI tried to coax mine to twist up a little, on each side of my 
face, but+it warn’t of no use. I combed it out with a fine tooth 
comb, and I put some hog’s lard scented with some of the essence of 
peppermint that marm give me to use if I should git the stomach 
ache down here, and I twisted it round my fingers, but it wouldn't 
stay curled a minit; so at last I gave it up fora bad job, and put 
on my new coat as mad as could be. 
I ruther guess you couldn’t have found a better looking chap of 
a ny size anywhere about, than I was, when I put on my yaller gloves; | 
ie and fixed my new red silk hankerchief in my coat pocket, so as ty 
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Va let one eend hang out a leetle, arter I’d put a few of the pepermint 
ee drops on it-—and the way I pulled foot up Pearl street and toward 
cee Broadway, wasn't slow I can tell you. It takes a feller forever to 
ea fix here in York—lI'd ruther slick up for twenty quiltings and apple- 





bees, than for one swarry, I can tell you. I was a’most skared 
to death, for fear I should be too late, for it was eenajest dark afore 
I left the office, so I didn't let the grass grow under my feet on the 
way to cousin Beebe’s, you may be sartin : 
When I vot to cousin Beebe’s door, I pulled the silver knob ‘ 
kinder softly, for I felt a sort of palpitation of the heart at going a 
into a reom chuck full of quality ; and I jest pulled up my dickey | 
a little, and felt to see if my hankercher hung out of my pocket F 
about right, afore the nigger opened the door. At last he made 
out to cum, and when I asked if all the folks was tu hum, he begu® 
to show his chalkies jest as he did afore, and sez he, 
« Yes, but they haint come down vit.” 
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With that I pitched in, and, sez I, “ Look a here, Cuffy, none 
of your grinning at me but jest mind your own bisness. I’ve come 
to see the swarry that Mr. Beebe’s been a buying to treat his com- 

any with ; so jest shut your darned liver lips, and show it to me.” 

“Oh,” sez he, a trying to choke in, ‘the swarry is going to be 
in the drawing room there, walk in.” 

‘What, haint it come yit,” sez I, ‘and where's all the folks ?—I 
thought he was going to have a party, too.” 

« Wal, so he is,” sez the nigger, “ but they haint begun to come 


vit.” 


" «Wal now,” sez I to myself, “If this don’t beat all creation. 


Now, in Connecticut it would a been eenamost time to go hum 
agin; these Yorkers du beat all for laziness.” With that I went 
into the room. By the living hokey, I never see anything like 
it! It was enough to dazzle one’s eyes; the twodoors were slid 
back into the partition, and it seemed like one great ball-room ; 
and, besides that, there were too great winders at the further eend, 
that — into a place that seemed kinder like a garden. I 
didn't know what to make of it, for it was chuck full of posies that 
looked as bright and as green as if it was the fourth of July, and 
yitit wasa freezing like everything out of doors. I went down 
the room and stuck my head through the winder, and as true as I 
live it was a little room all full of bushes and roses sot up on 
benches ; it had a glass ruff, and the sides were one allfired great 
winder, with little vines a hanging down over it, and a great tree 
—- full of something that looked like oranges, a standing up 
agin it. 
here were five or six cages full of little yaller birds a hanging 
among the bushes, and right back of the tree stuck over with 
oranges, stood a marble woman a holding up a bunch of grapes cut 
out of marble, with a lot of green leaves twisted round it as nateral 
ascould be. It was awful harnsome, but I swan if it didn’t make 
me feel streaked to look at her a standing there among the bushes, 
- ty Arg — rag of kivering on, and it raly was enough 
"tt ge be er lush to see her a holding the grapes over her 
Thi k she wanted to make people look at her. 
Pai 1 staging dato = — Roc te has bought to 
or something of a peep ea ieee pF nm — 
epee. vi aaa fa — ve vr 1 ; on dnt bear to “ 
nt nlc wd _— peo an em = vy the winder resto 
garden with : etibon » oO os — ort e room —_ another 
y and bushes in it, as much like the one 


I'd he. é ; e e . 
wiv oe d any in as could be. I went toward it, but stopped 
i and burst out a larfin all by myself, for it was nothing but 


whe garden a shining in the great big looking glass, that I 

Art = oe about, that hung up right afore me. 
eens} Rego. another sly look at the orange tree and the 
considerin J a stuck my hands in my pockets as well as I could, 
anh aa. Were so tight. and stickin out one foot, leaned 
sweltherine winder frame and looked around the room. A hot 
¢ sun in dog-days could not have been brighter than 
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verything was. There were two great things hung by cian 
trom the middle of both rooms, with hundreds and hundreds y 
chunks of glass a hanging all over them; and they were stuck full 
of eandles as white as eurd, all a burning and blazing, till thes 
looked like a heap of ice and snow hung up to me ‘lt ina fire. Both 
the mantle shelts were kivered over with them things that I told 
you about that looked so much like gold ; some on ‘em were lamps, 
and some had great white candles stuck inte them ; and there were 
lots on lots of flowers set in among them, that smelt as sweet as new 
hay, and such a shining and glistening I never did see. The best oni 
all was, that the w hopping looking glasses on both eends the room: 
made them seem twice as long, and as if they had a great many 
more things in them than they raly had. There were two roun! 
tables made out of some kind of cloudy stun, about as large a 
marm’s cherry-wood tea-table, a standing at both eends of th 
rooms, all kivered over with leetle picters and all sorts of play-things, 
besides heaps of books with morocco backs and sprigged off with 
gold, all lying among them every which way, as if somebody had 
been ina hurry, and had pitched them on the tebles without staying 
to pile them up. 

Besides all that, they had brought in a whole heap more of then 
footstools that I told you about, and they had put square kind of 
back pillows all tossled off and kivered over with flowers at the 
eends of the two settees, besides a good many other things that | 
haint time to write about. ‘ Wal,” sez I to myself, ‘ If Cousis 
Beebe don’t take the shine off these New Yorkers in his party, | 
lose my guess; but I wonder where on arth he contrives to rais 
inoney to doit with these hard times, for all this must have cos! 
him a few, I’m sartin.” 

Jest as 1 was thinking this, the cuffy come into the room, avi 
Sez | -_— 

‘Look a here, snow ball, when is the party a coming, I’ve see 
the swarry all I want tu, and I’m eenamost tired of standing her 
and doing nothing 

“6 Wal,” Sez he, “1s "pose they'll be here in an hour or two,—" 
aint mor'n eight o'clock yit. 

“Trather guess I shan't stay here all alone any longer,” sez |, 
and with that I buttoned up my coat, and jest took a walk into the 
Apollo gallery to see the picters , till it was time for the party ! 
cum. I haint time to Say anything about the heap of harnsow 
picters that I saw, and beside ‘sy 1 mean to write you all about thet! 
some day afore long, for they are curios I can tell you. | felt & 
much pleased with looking at ‘em, that it was long after nine afore 
ITthought of it. So I jest started off agin for Cousin Beebe’ 
When I went in this time the rooms were brim full of people, and 
Was eenamost se ared to death. I unbuttoned my coat and pulled 
up my dicky a leetle, besides giving my haira brush—and ther 
went in with: my head straight up, and my new fur hat in my hand; 
jest as I used to go inthe singers’ seat, therein W eatherfield 
Think sez I, Vil jest let ‘em know that I haint been to dancing sche! 
for nothing. So I held my hat a leetle afore me by the rim, and 
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made a venteel bow, first to one side and then to ft’other. Arter 
that, | went and sot down on one of the setrees, and [ looked round 
fo» cousin Mary, for I felt kinder awk’ard; and I hadn’t the least 
“Jee that she wouldn’t have come up, as she used to in Weatherfield, 
and put out her hand and ask me if she should take my hat. But 
there L sot. with it between 1ay hands, a fingering it over as if it had 
heen a hot potater, and she never cui near me, I felt dreadfully, 
for there was a lot of harnsome gals a staring at me, and puckering 
up their purty leetle mouths, as if they would a gin the world to larf 
richt out. Arter a minit cousin John cum up to me, and sez he, 

«Cousin Slick, Pm glad you’ve cum, step in the next room and 
take a glass of wine with me. Mrs. Beebe is so crowded you won't 
yet near her jest yt.” 

I got up, and we went into the entry way together, and then says 
cousin Beebe to the nigger, “ Here, Ben, take Mr. Slick’s hat.” 

The nigger took my hat and carried it off up stairs, and, artera 
few minits, cousin John went back into the room where the company 
was, Without saying another word about the wine. 

«You had better go upand speak to Mary, now,” sez he, kinder 
low; “there she stands by Count .” I didn’t hear the name, 
but it was some darned erabbed word, that was enough to choke 
a fi Ie rs 

[ hadn’t looked round much when I cumin before, for somehow 
my head didn’t feel steddy ; but arter cousin John eum and spoke 
to me, 1 didn’t seem to mind it, so I jest looked round as bold as 
could be. I declare I never did see any body dressed out as cousin 
Mary was. She had on a frock of shining satin, with harnsome 
pink sprigs all over it, and there was a great wide ruffle round the 
bottom, made out of something that looked as white and thin as a 
gal’s veil the day arter she’s married: and that was hitehed up on 
one side half way to her waist, with a pink rose, made out of ribbon 
with long eends, that fell down eenamost to the floor. A heap of 
sume kind of shiney thin stuff was ruffed round her bosom, and 
hung down round her arms, for her frock sleeves were short, and 
nade like a little gal’s ; and shehad ona pair of white gloves, with 
ribbon tops to ‘em. One on ’em was fastened round her wrist with 
a wide piece of gold, and three or four bands set full of shiny stuns 
wos on tother arm, which was plaguey white, or else I suppose she 
would not have let folks see it. ‘iain 

Mary al’ers had a tarnal purty little foot, but I never see it look 
so small as it did in that glistening white shoe of hern, and to own 
the rale downright truth, she didn’t seem to be much ashamed to 
show it, but kept it stuck out from under the ruffler, as if she'd 
made up her mind to be ready to make a curchy any minit. There 
“as one thing that kinder puzzled mea good deal; Mary’s skin 
st er over white, but somehow it looked like wax work, that 
checke dia ) se never see a meadow pink look brighter than her 

Paci id; but instead of coming into her face and going away 
a ~~ likes to see the color ina gal's face when she’s 
. stg, and Knows that he’s a looking at her, Mary’s always kept 
"t'So 3 1t didn’t seem as ifan earthquake would make her turn pale, 
& 
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The hair bung in long curls down her cheeks and on her shoulders, 
ye st as it did the other di iV, and she had a great white rose stue k in 
among the « urls, on one side of her head, tliat looked as if it hadn't 
but jest been pic ke dl off the bushes. 

I looked at her putts earnestly, I can te I] vou, and I do think she 
would have beena eritier that Johu might be proud of, if it warn’t 
“s that stuck up way which she’s got since she eum down here to 

York. She don’t du nothing on arth nateral, and as she did when 
she was a gal in Connecticut. Instead of standing up straight, and 
speaking to her company as if she was glad to see them, she stood 
with one foot stuck out and her hi nds" jest crossed afore he ‘r, and 
kinder stooping for-ard, as if she couldn’t but jest stand alone - | 
never see a critter’s back stuck Has as her’s was, Iraly thought she 
was a getting the rickets, and | felt se anxious about it that I turned 
to cousin Beebe, afore ] went up tospeak to her, and sez I, a sort 
of low 

“* Cousin John, how did your wife hart her back so? J declare 
it makes me feel awfully to see what a great hump she’s gota 
growing since she cum away from Connec ticut !” 

With that cousin John looked at her and larfed a little, but I 
could see he didn’t feel jest right, and arter a minit he said, sez he, 

Hush, cousin, you must not speak so loud; it’s true Mary bas 
put on rather too much bus tle, but it’s the f fashion, you see,” | 
looked round, and as true as you live there warn't a gal i in the room 
that hadn't her back a stic king out jest the same way, Such a set of 
humpbacked critters I never did put my eyes on, and yit they all stood 
about a smiling anda talking to the fellers as if nothing ailed them, 
poor things! T never see a set of folks dressed out so much, and 
so awfully stuck up as they were, Some of the gals had feathers in 
their hair, and some had flowers or gold chains twisted among their 
earls, and I didn’t see one there that wasn’t dressed up in her silks 
and satins as crank as could be. As for the men, I thought I should 
have haw tes i right out a larfin to see some of ’em; there was 
one chap talking to Miss Beebe with his hair parted from the top 
of his head down each side of his face, and it hung down behind all 
over his coat collar like a young cal’ s just before she begins to wear 
a comb ; and there Was two buncl thes of hair stuck out on his upper 
lip rivht under his hose, like = cat's Ww hiske rs W hen she begins to 
get her back up. Every time he spoke the hair kinder riz up and 
moved about till it) was enough to make a feller crawl all over to 
look at him. Think sez I, if it wouldn't be fun to see that varmint 
try toeat. If he didn’t get his victuals tangled up in that bunch of 
hair, he must know how to aim allfired straight with his knife 
and fork. 


Advancing in popularity, Jonathan finds that a fashionable 
cousin 1s anxious to bec ome intimate with him. This cousi, 
Jase Slick, h: ud made money by ad? means, and was a regular 

‘smart citizen” of the Scadder species, but he was of ‘that 
: ass, or aristocracy, known in America as “The Upper Ten 
h 1OUs; ind.’ 
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This Mr. Jase Slick calls upon Jonathan, and, after some 
introductory remarks, he says— 


«Now, cousin Slick,” and you can’t think how easy he 
seemed tu call me cousin; ‘you've done purty well since you 
some to York, considering that you hadn't nobody to help you along 
but Mr. Beebe; but you must git a peg higher yit; we must intro- 
duce you among the aristocracy.” 

“The what ?” sez I. 

« The aristocracy,” sez he agin, strutting back, and poking one 
hand down into his trousers’ pocket, as if he was a going tu take 
something out. 

Wal, think sez I, I s’pose arter he’s fumbled about long enough 
he'll show me what aristocracy is, if he carries it about in his pockot 
like the rest on’em; but he only took out a piece of pinted gold, 
and begun to poke it between his teeth ; and arter he'd got through, 
he made out tu finish what he was a saying. 

“ Now,” sez he, “I think I’ve seen Mr. Beehe at the New Mingland 
dinner, and at one or two places of that sort where one meets almost 
every body, and for a merchant that hasn't made enough to leave off 
business, | dare say he’s a very respectable sort of a man, but he 
don’t exactly belong tu the—the ; that is, tu the class—who—which 
I mean tu take you inter, Mr. Slick ; a class that claim some stand- 
ing from their ancestors—men of family, that can be traced back 
like our’s, cousin.” 

“Yes,” sez I, sort o’ pleased, “I believe we never had many 
relations tu be ashamed on. Par always used to say that yrandpa 
Slick could make about the harnsomest pair of cow-hide boots of any 
feller in Weathersfield : and as for unele Josh, I’d be darned if ever 
I saw his equal at shoeing a hes. They were prime old chaps both 
on 'em—rale peelers, IL can tell you. Now, come tu think on it, 
there was one lazy coot of a feller that never would work for a living ; 
but he went off when | was a little shaver, and our folks don't know 
what became of him. He warn’t much credit to us, that’s a fact.’’ 

‘1 don’t know what on arth made my pussey cousin get so fedgety 
all tu once, but he begun to hitch about in his chair, and turned as 
red as a winter apple ; and, sez he— 

“Cousin Slick, this isn’t the way we gentlemen prove that we are 
men of family. If that was the way we did it, there aint many men 
in the country that would go back two generations without breaking 
their neck over a lap stone or an anvil. Now I have taken a good 
deal of pains to trace out our family line, and the only way | could 
du it was to skip all the mechanics and farmers, jest touch slightly 
on the merchants, lawyers and ministers, but to dwell purty parti- 
cularly hard on them that lived high and did nothing ; now a days 
ri a feller along a good deal if he can count up an author or 

; and it was considered something of a feather in a man’s cap if 
in, were sent to Congress a few years ago ; but now, 
porte yve got a kicking up a dust every other day in the Capitol, 

‘pitting fire at each other like dogs and cats, it don’t help a man 
much to claim any of them for connexions except here and there one 



























































































































QUARTERLY 
that has got decency enough to be ashamed of the rest. L bevin to 
be glad that none of our farnily ever got into politics much: but 
»p tothe door cousin Shek, and Pil show you the coat-of-arms 
that ve got on my carriage.” 
* Wal,” sez I. 1 don’t care if IT da, though it comes kinder 
oh to leave the stove this cold day. ”" With that I tipped down 
My prt aud took my feet off from the stove and went to the door, 
By eracious! but he had a smasher of a coach st: mding there. It 
¢listened and shone in the sun like a house afire. A great strapping 
tevuver sot ona kind of double chair with a low narrer back, kivered 
over with tine brown broadeloth, all fringe “d and tossled off like any 
thing——and a great bear skin was hauled up over his legs, all scollop- 
ed off with red cloth and stuck over with coons’ tails. The “one 
beat all live eritters I ever did see; they were as black as crows, 
and LT couldn't sav which glistened the most, their tarnal smooth 
coots, or the harness put overthem. They were all kivered over 
nd sot out w ith silver. The horses had grreatl yailer roses stuck on 
tne sides of their heads, like a gal when she’s dressed up for a party. 
My pussey cousin, le opened the door, and sez he, 
‘Look a here, cousin, haint this purty well got up?” 
looked inside, and there was a leetle sort of a room about big 
enough for cousin Beebe to put his swarry in, if he wanted to carry 
itabout with him. It was all lined off and stuck full of cushions, 
and tossled and fringed like a curtained bed. ‘Two great spotted 
skins lay tumbled up inthe bottom, and there were leetle glass doors 
With steps to them on both sides ; it raly was harnsome enough to 
nake ae Ve rs eves tee] snow-blind, 
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* Wal,” sez i, a looking at ny pussey cousin es this does about 
fake the shine off eenamost all the coaches that ever stopped to my 
oflice—and there’s been a grist on e’m, Lean tell you, aud some with 
tarnal handsome ladies in them too.” ; 

* Yes," sez he, sertot interrupting what T was going to say; 
“but you hamt a iock og at the coat of arms—that is what I want 
you to see,” 

ae “i al,’ sez I, a eiving the hig ver & purty gener: al survey, that 
sot back of the horses dressed up in sort of regimentals, all tinefied 
of with buttons and yaller cloth ¢ ‘The e out is well enough—l 
dent see much to tind fault with in it, though to own the truth, 
Captain Wolt, of the W eatherstield lLidependent Company, had a 
trang coat that berts it all tu hothing. As for the critter’s arms, 
nizgers may be different to white people in that way, but 1 don't see 
much odds—mebb W you mean this other chap’s, and his are long 
enough, that’s a fact.’ 

With mat | jest took rod squint atagre at tall shote of a feller, 

vith arms like a pair of Ha uls hung up arter threshing. He wasa 
standing up back of the coach, and a hanging on toa couple of great 
tossels fastened to it, as inde pendent as am nonke) inashow. His 
coat and trousers were just like the niges ’s, and he had a great 
wide band of gold stuff round his hat! my paseo, y cousin only shook 
his head when I looked at the chap. The nigger twisted his neck 
round, and the tall varimint stuck his’n up, and they begun to grit 
and tee hee at each oth rover the coach, ; 
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‘See here, this is what I mean,” sez my cousin; and his fat cheek 
begun to grow red with the cold or something. With that he put 
his finger on a picter, all sprigged out with gold the it was figgered 
on the door, and SeZ he, bi this 1 1s the coat and arms.’ 

“« Wal,” sez I, “I’ve seen a good many picters, but I never heard 
them called by that name aioe, I s’pose this is some York notion 
that you've picked up, aint it 7” 

“It’s the ginuine thing,” sez he, “and I paid a deal of money 
for it, I can tell you.’ 

« Wal,” sez I, a looking at the consarn purty sharp ; ** the m two 
critters a lying down there cut a considerable of adash, that’s a fact ; 
but the rooster on the top, that are beats all. It’s so nN ut ral, it se ems 
to me as if I could hear it cockadoodledoo right out.’ 

“Yes,” sez my cousin, “ that is well done, aint it? But [ see 
vou don’t exactly comprehend the science of heraldry. Now all 
these things mean something.” 

“You don’t say so!” sez I. 

“ These are lions couchant,” sez he, a pinting tu the wild critters. 

“You don’t say so!” sez i agin; * Pve seen a good many lons 
in the shows that travel through Weatherstield, but I never saw iu 
croushong afore. ‘They look purty much alike, don’t they though ?’ 

With that the two varmints stuck up at each eend of the earri: we 
begun tu tee hee agin, and my pussey cousin, sez he, Mr. Slic ‘k, 
supposing we go in.” 

“Wal,” sez I, ** but if you’d jest as lives. I should kinder like tu 
know whi it the sigue r means afore we co. 

“Can't you guess what part of the Slick fainily that belongs to ?” 
sez he, a strutting up and rubbing his hands together as proud as 
couls | he. 

“Wal,” sez I, «1 don’t know, without it belongs to Aunt Lydia— 
ar’s ol I maid of a sister; she sartinly did beat all natur at raising 
chickens. You never he ard of an egg turning out rotten, or a duck 
gitting drowned, on her premises.” 

| With that the two e thaps giggled right out, and stuck their fists 
ito their darn’d great tatur-traps as if they felt a col 1; and my 
pussey cousin, sez he, “it’s a glitting cold—less go in.’ 

“Wal,” sez I, «IT don’t careif we du; but F tell you what, if 
them two ch: aps don't jest “thas up their yop, ll vive them both an 
allfired thrashing—I will, by gosh !” 


I ruther guess the two mean eritters hauled in their horns a few 


a s © 
t this; and arter Pd gin thei both a purty savage look, we went 


into the office agin. 
W hat th e 


We have 4 
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* pussey cousin” did next is thus described, and 
| ull u “y accurate description of the mode im which 
‘© rich class of Americans de port the mse ‘Ives, and also of 
ueit Curious a of passing New Year’s s Day. Let it not, 
owever, be sup posed that there are none of a better clnawi 
gh poorer piv America than that described here by Jonathan 
‘ parvenu is the same in all lands; we know him in our 
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i 
own country ; let us, nevertheless, see how he looks in other 
lands :— 


I made a leetle inquiry about how people did a New Year's Day 

and found cut that it was the fasbion for the wimmen tu stand treat 
that day, to set out things, and invite everybody that come tu take a 
bite. So arly in the morning I put a clean white towel on the leetle 
table in my office. Then I went into the cubby house room, where 
[ keep my new clothes and kindling wood, besides my tooth brush 
and sich things as I don’t want to use every day, and I drew a quart 
mug of that outrageous good cider, that. you sent me by Captin 
Doolittle. IT guess I looked like live when I went out : avin, with the 
mug brimming over in one hand, and the pillow-case stuffed full of 
dough-nuts, that marm sent me t’other day—besides the hunk of 
cheese, and the lot of baked sweet apples, tucked under t’other, 
arm. I heaped up a pile of the dough-nuts on one corner of the 
table, and sot the apple-box on the other, and made room for the 
cheese and the cider in the middle; and it raly made me feel sort of 
bad because marm couldn't see how nice I'd fixed it all. Think sez 
I, there won’t be many people in York that'll set a better treat afore 
their visiters than this I reckon, any how, and as marm ait here I'l) 
stand treat to every body that comes in for her sake. ° 

Wal, who would be the fust critter that come in but cousin Jobn 
a ebe, tu see what I was a going tu du with myself all day. Arter 

‘d sot him a chair by the stove, I went up to the table, and sez I, 

* Cousin John sup posing we take a drink; its an allfired oil 
day, and you look as if you couldn't stand it.” My gracious, but 
didn’t his eyes snap when he saw what I'd got. I mixed the cider 
up, purty hot with ginger, and then I sot it on the stove, and kept a 
stirring on it up with a little ivory thing that a purty gal sent me tu 
fold my letters with ; it begun to foam and sparkle like anything ; 
then I took a sip jest to try it, and handed the mug over to cousin 

John. 

“ Here,” sez I, “take a swaller ; it aint like the pesky stuff you 
give me when I e at dinner up to your house. Instid of kicking up a 
dust in your upper story , it goes s tu the right spet tu once, and makes 
a feller feel prime all over ina iffy.” Truther seem tu think that 
cousin dohn warn’t much afeard of the mug anyhow ; he gave a 
sneezer of a pull tu it, and then his eyes begun to ‘glisten, and, sez 
he— 

“I'm beat, Jonathan, if this aint ee : where on arth did you 
find it? I’ve sarched from one eend of York tu t’other for ita 
dozen times, but never made out tu get a drop yit.” With that he 
sot into it agin like all natur. «I declare,” sez he, agin, choaking 
off long enough tu ketch his breath, “ this does taste nat’ral.” 

‘Aint it the - critter ?” sez I, a bending for’ard and rubbing 
both hands together a leetle easy. It gepamost make me hum-sick 
when I first taste “w on es it ae me so in’mind of Weathersfield. Pat 
sent me a whole cag on it, by Capt. Doolittle.” 

a The n it did come from the old humstid : 2” sez he, a eyeing the 
nug agin—** I must drink a leetle more, for the sake of them that 
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sent it.” With that, he jest finished up the mug ; and when he sot 

‘+ down, he drew a long breath, and sez he agin, “ that’s prime, 
Jonathan.” re 

« Aint it,” sez I, starting off to fill up the mug agin, for it tickled 
me to see how he took tu the drink, and how much he made _ himself 
tuhum in my office. When [ cum out of the leetle room agin, John 
he looked sort of eager at the mug, and then at the eatables laid out 
so tempting. 

“«[ declare,” sez he, “1 begin tu feel as I used tu when we were 
boys, Jonathan.” With that I sot the table between us, and the way 
we laid in the provinder was a compliment to marm. Arter cousin 
Beebe had eat ten of the dough-nuts, and a hunk of cheese as big as 
your fist, he stopt short, and sez he— 

« Cousin, this wont du, if we keep on eating as much as we want, 
we shan’t find room for all the eatables and drinkables that the folks 
will give us to-day, when we make our calls.” 

«Look a here, cousin Beebe,” sez I, kinder anxious, ‘* you know 
I'm a sort of a greenhorn about New Years, for we don't have no 
sich things ever amongst us. Supposing you jest tell me how they 
act and soon. I don’t want tu make a coot of myself; and that 
pussey cousin of mine is a coming tu take me round in his carriage, 
where I suppose he means tu stick me up like a swarry for folks tu 
look at; and if I don’t du everything according to gunter, he’ll be 
turning red and fussing about like an old hen that’s got ducks for 
chickens. What on arth shall I say to the gals, and what will they 
expect me to du ?” 

Cousin Beebe he sot still a minit, kinder nibbling away at the end 
of a dough-nut, for he seemed mortal loth to choke off, and at last 
sez he— 

“When you come tu a house where you want tu call, jest go into 
the room where the ladies will be a waiting tu see folks, and arter a 
while they'll ask you to take some refreshments: with that they'll go 
up tu a table where there’s wine and so on, if they hain’t teetotalists, 
and if they be—__” r 

“It don’t make no odds tn tell me how they act,” sez I, “for I 
don’t call on anybody that sets up to be wiser than our Savior ; he 
turned water into wine, and when I set up tu be better than him, Pll 
turn up my nose at it, but not afore. 1 wish you could a heard par 
argufy that question with the ministers. I rather quess i 

Here cousin Beebe sot in, and sez he, ‘ Well, just fill up a glass 
for the lady about half full, not a drop more, then pour out a glass 
lor yourself___” 

“ What, full?” sez I. 

“ Sartinly,” sez he. 

Pr Mp ‘- : oa — kinder hoggish to give yourself more 

i Fin hae pes he lac } 7 don’t seem tu like that.” 

“Oh, initr"sce Be eal taki , 
help trent es é wal l think as like as not they know how to 
iene. re r : ter ich gone, I always notice that the gals 
aici. aes ity stuck up as if they couldn t swaller anything but 

folks, stuff like all natur back of the pantry door. 
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Jolin larted a leetle as if he agreed with me, and sez he, * Never 
mind that now. but when you've poured out the wine, just step back 
and make a bow, ands ay, ‘The compliments of the se ason, Or any 
other interesting thing that you like. A person of your genius should 
not be at a loss for pleasant sayings—and after ‘that drink off the 
wine, take a leetle of anything else that is on the t table, and go away 
agin.’ 

‘Wal now,” sez I, “IT can remember what to say well enough, 
thouch it does seem to me that there would be a leetle too much soft 
sodder in the speech, if it warn’t made to a lady ; but sup pose you 
jest go over the manceuvre about the wine, so that I can get the kink 
on it, if you hain’t no obj yee tion. 

‘Very well,” sez he, a taking up the cider mug, “ observe me.” 
Witn that he made a purlite bow, and give another allfired pull at 
the drink. I see what the critter was at; but think sez I, I ruther 
think you've had your share of the cider. With that, TI put out both 
hands a leetle easy, ane took the mug from his mouth. 

«See if L hain't larnt it,” sez I, as sober as a deacon : and with 
that | made him a low bow, and while [was a drinking off the cider, 
[ jest winked one eye over the top of the mug, tu let him see that I 
was up tu a thing or two. The minit I pulled up, he began tu 
laugh as good-natured as a kitten; and arter Pd got my breath, I 
sot in, and we had a good haw-haw right out.in the office. 

Arter we'd both vot sobered down, John he gave me an invite to 
come up and see Mary, and then he cut stick to go home and fix for 
visiting. IT hadn't but jest time to run out and git a piece of Injun 
rubber to clean my yaller gloves with, and begin tu fix up, when my 
pussey cousin come up the street, hurra boys, carriage and all, arter 
me. The tall chap let himself down from behind the carriage, and 
knoeked at the dane. 

‘Come sale sez 1, a poking round the office arter a pin tu stick 
my shirt-coler together, where the etarnal washerwoman had w ashed 
the button off, consarn her! 

The feller was dressed up like a Connecticut Major-General, all 
in valler and blue, as fine as a fiddle; he kinder grinned a little 
when he see mv table, and that I hadn’t got ny fix on vet; but 
w hie 1) I looked in his face, he choked In, and, $eZ he, as humble a H 
could be 

‘Mr. Slick, my master is a waiting.” 

‘Tell him not to be in a pucker,” sez I, © I ain't quite spruced 
up yet.” With that he went out—I pitched on my clothes in less 
than no time, stuffed a baked apple and a few dough- nuts into my 
coat pocket, tor fear of accident, and follered arter. There he stood 
a holding open the ol; iss door, and a se tot little ste pss all « -arpeted 
off, hung down tu the ground ; and there was the fat nigger a twistl 
fving lis w p-lash round the horses’ heads, as crank as a white man. 
I jest had time tu see that Jase had vot his lions and roosters ane 
erouchants pietured off on the curtain that hung round his seat; and 
then I jumped into the carriage as spry asa cricket. The tall ‘chap 
tol led up the steps as quick us marm could undu a eat’s cradle, an’ 

het the door tu, and away we weat like a house a-fire. — I swanny! 
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but these coaches du go over the ground as slick as grease ; it 
coemed jest like being bolstered up in a rocking chair! My pussey 
cousin seemed tu swell up bigger and bigger every minit, when he 
see how surprised T was with the spring of it; and, sez he— 

«Now, cousin, I'm going tu take you tu see somebody worth 

knowing, and when they know that you’re my relation, they'll take a 
wood deal of notice of you; so jest put your best foot foremost.” 
* ‘Think sez I, it’s looky that I got cousin Beebe tu show me how 
it's done; but I kept a close lip and said nothing, for it was snapping 
cold, and a feller’s words seemed as if they'd turn tu ice, before he 
~ wke ‘em. 

The nigger driv like fire and smoke, and it didn’t seem no time 
afore we stopped by a great house clear up town, and the tall shote 
opened the door and undid the steps again, as if he expected us to 
git out. 

«© This is my house,” sez my pussey cousin, * you go in and call on 
the ladies, and [ll dive round to one or two houses, and take you 
with me again, by and by.” 

I got up sort of loth, for it seemed kinder awk’ard to go in alone ; 
but afore I had a chance to say so, the tall shote shet tu the stairs, 
gin the door a slam, hopped up behind agin, and away they went 
like a streak of lightning. 

I stood a minit, a looking about. It was cold enough to nip a 
feller’s ears off, so I jest tucked my hands into my pockets as well 
as I could, and begun tu stomp my foot on the stun walk. It raly 
was fun to see the streets chuck full of fellers running up and down, 
hither and yon, as if the old Nick had kicked them on eend. Every 
one on ‘em was dressed up in his Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes, and 
they all had their hair slicked down exactly alike, and most on ’em 
looked more like gals in boys’ clothes than anything else. Not the 
shadow of a petticoat could a feller see, from one eend of York tu 
the other—it seemed as if the hull city had run tu boys for one day. 

Che streets raly looked lonesome ; for, arter all, it don’t seem nat’ral 
to goout and not see gals and women a walking about with their 
purty faces and fine clothes. A city without them, looks like a piece 
of thick woods without any sweet, green under brush-wood and 
harnsome flowers. J don’t know exactly why, but when I go into a 
place w here there's nothing but men, it seems as if all the sunshine 
aid posies of human natur was shet out ; and as I stood there afore 
iy pussey cousin’s house, it made me feel sort of melancholy not to 
see the least glimpse of a red shawl or a furbelow nowhere about. 

I believe arter all, that when a chap is a leettle scared about doing 
a thing, the best way is tu pitch for’ard, hit or miss, without thinkin 
“nit, “So as soon as I'd got a leetle grit raised, | up and pulled the 
— knob as savage as could be. It was an allfired big chunk of 
‘iver though, and the piece spread out on the door was as big as a 
nner-plate, and there was “JAsoN Stick” cut out on it in all sorts 
of Hourishes and curlecues. Think sez I, my pussey cousin means 
to hang out a specie sign, anyhow. I wonder he didn’t have his 
and lion and crouchants pictured off in his door too. 
#uunita tall chap that looked like a twin tu the feller that 
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stuod behind the carriage, all dressed out jest as he was, too, like 
a major-gineral, stood a bowing and shuffling in the hall, as if he 
wanted to larn me how to dance. The way he sidled and bowed and 
spread out his hands as he opene d the p: trlor door for me, Was enough 
to make a feller burst with larfin. Wal, afore I knew which eeud 
my head was on, there I stood in the middle of a great long room, 
that was enough to dazzle a feller’s eyes for a month, eenajest to 
look atit. The settees were all bright read, and glistened with thick 
velvet cushions. Great, heavy, yaller curtains hitched up with 
spears and holes, made out of gold, or something plaguey like it, 
hung over all the winders—all furbelowed and tossled off with great, 
blue balls, mixed up with red fringe. The carpet was the brightest 
and softest thing I ever did see—but it was enough tu make a feller 
stun blind tu look at it, the figgers onit were so allfired gaudy. Every- 
thing in the room was as costly and harnsome as could be; but 
somehow it seemed as if every individual thing had come there on its 
own hook, and was so proud of itself that it wouldn’t agree with its 
neighbors. ‘The chairs looked dreadfully out of sorts with the set. 
tees, and the great looking-glasses m¢ ide ev erything seem ten times 
more fiery and bright with their glistening, — The hull room seemed 
more like a garden planted with poppies, sun-flowers, and marygolds, 

than anythin 1” I could think on. There was a table sot out “at one 
eend, jest afore one of the looking-glasses, that made it seem as 
long agin as it raly was. It was all kivered over with silver baskets 
and knives and forks, and glasses, and everything that could be 
thought on tu eat and drink. At both eends were leetle meeting: 
houses with steeples tu them, all made out of sugar-candy, and hull 
loaves of cake with flowers and birds a lying down on top of ‘em; 
besides some had leetle sugar lambs curled up on ’em as nat ral as 
life. I never did see a table so set off in my born days ; it was a sight 
to look on. Cousin Beebe’s warnt a touch tu it ; but somehow the 
things were all crowded on SO, and there was — he: ape of every: 
thing, that it didn’t seem half so geenteel as Cousin Mary’s did. It 
must have cost an allfired swad of money, though. 

I was so struck up with the room and the table, that it was more 
than a minit afore | found out that there were any folks in the pres 
mises ; but by-am-by I discovered a fat chunked woman a sitting 10 
: rocking chair all cushioned with red shiny velvet. She sot close 
by the fire, but when I stepped back and put ny foot out to make 4 
bow, she got up and made me a curchy—but sich a cure ‘hy T never 
did see—it was about half-way be ‘tween the flutter of a hen and the 
swagger of a fat duck. It was as much as I could du to keep from 
snorting right out to see her ; but I choked in, and sez OR bowing 
again, ** You see | make myself tu hum, marm. Mr. Slick, my 
pussey cousin, out there, wanted me to come and make you a NeW 
Year's call.” a 

I wish you could a seen how the critter strutted up when I said 
this; - but all tu once she seemed to guess who I was, for she stuck 
her he ad a one side 9 and begun to sinile and puc *ker up her mouth 
like allnatur. Up she cum tu me with both hands out, and sez she— 

* Cousin, Pm de light d to see you, Mr. Slick was telling mie 
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about vou vesterday, and sez I, invite him by all means. It ain't 
often we can make free with a relation, they are so apt to presume 
upon it, Raly, some of Mr. Slick’s family have been very annoying, 
they have indeed ; they don't seem to understand our position ; but 
you, cousin, you that have so much mind, can comprehend these 
things.” 

Afore I could get a chance to stick in a word edgeways, she took 
my hand, yaller glove and all, between both her'n, and led me along 
to the fire. Arter I'd sot down, she kept a fingering over one of 
my hands as if it belonged to her. Think sez 1, what on arth can 
the old critter mean ? I'll be darnd, if she was fifteen years younger, 
I should think she had such a notion to the family, that she wasn't 
particular how many on ‘em she made love tu. — As soon as I could 
vit her to give up my hand, she jest let’n drop on my knee as _ affec- 
tionate as a pussy cat, and sez she, a screwing up her mouth, and 
sticking her face close up to mine— 

«Cousin, you can’t think how delighted I was to read your letters 
in the Express. I du like to see such upstarts as the Beebe’s taken 
off ; only think of the idee of her giving parties, and her husband 
not out of business yit! When I read that letter, sez [to Mr. Slick, 
‘bring the young gentleman here, where he can see something of 
real high life; it would be a pity to have him throw away his talons 
in describing such low affairs as Mrs. Beebe’s must be.’” With that 
she looked round her blazing room as proud as could be, as if she 
wanted me to give her some soft sodder back agin; but | felt sort 
of wrathy at what she said about cousin, and I wouldn't take the 
hint; but sez I, «1 beg pardon, marm, but Mr. Beebe is my friend 
and relation, and a chap that'll set still and hear a friend run down, 
don't deserve one, according to my notion; as for cousin Mary 


” 
nee 


“Oh,” sez Mrs. Slick, a twisting ronnd like an eel, “she is a 
lovely woman, without any doubt. I sartinly should have called on 
her long ago ; but then one has so many acquaintances of that sort 
to remember, that really [have never found time.” ‘Think sez I, if 
you won't call till Mary wants you, I don’t think you'll put yourself 
vutinahurry ; but I didntt say so, for jest that minit she seemed 
to remember something, and she sung out, “ Jemima, my dear.” 

MW ith that the yaller curtains by one of the winders were rustled 
and flirted out, and a young gal, finefied off to kill, come from 
Where she'd been standing back on ’em to look at the fellers as they 
—— along the street. f ruther guess there was a flirting of ribbon 
~ he of gold things when she made her appearance. 
post jest ‘ opping and a dancing across the room, and when she 
moe she stopped short and let off a curchy that 
onl hak oe of her mother’s run crazy, than anything I 
4 ie 2 thi pears she spread out her hands, and sez 
man whose oi pe . - 18 = poe tae Slick, the geutle- 

Sie ee | 
ata. queer critter gave me another curchy and looked 

@ been glad if she'd known enough to say something; but 


thre ol j om: . . ‘ 
(Woman sot in with a stream of talk about her till any body 
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on earth would have sot her down fer an angel jest out of heaven, 
dressed up in pink satin and loaded off with cold, if they'd believed 
a word her mother said. ‘Think sez I to myselt, as I stood a lo k. 
ing at the old woman and the gal, it’s enouch to make a feller sick 
of life to see two such stuck up critters. The gal’s furbelows didn't 
look so bad considering she was so young, yet it always seems to me 
as if heaps of jimerac ‘ks and finery piled on to a young critter looked 
Kinder unnat’ral. Wimmen are a good deal like flowers to my 
notion, and the harnsomest posies that grow in the woods never have 
but one color besides their leaves. [ve seen gals in the country with 
nothing but pink sun bonnets and calico frocks on, that looked as 
fresh and sweat as full blown roses—gals that could pull an even 
yoke with any of your York tippies in the way of beauty, and arter 
all if I ever vet a wife I don’t think I shall sarch for her among brick 
houses and stun side- walks. 

The old woman raly had made an etarnal coot of herself in the 
way of fixing. She had on a lot of satin, and shiny thin. stuff twis. 
tified round her head kinder like a hornet's nest ; in front on it, jest 
over the leetle curls all rolled and frizzled round her face, a bird—a 
rale ginuine bird, all feathered offas bright as a rainbow—was struck 
with its bill down aud its tail flourished up in the air, as if it had 


jest lit to search for a place to build a nest in. I never see one of 


the kind afore, for its tail looked like a handful of corn-silk, it was 
so yaller and bright; but, think, sez I, it must be some sort of a 
new-fashioned woodpecker, for it’s the natur of them birds always to 
light on any thing holler—and if he was once to yet a going on “that 
old woman's head, I've an idee ther’d be a drumming. She had : 
leetle thort neck, ‘all hung round with chains, and capes, and lots of 
things—besides a leetle watch, all sot over with shiny stuns, was 
hung to her side, and her fat chunked fingers was kivered over with 
rings, that looked like the spots on a toad’s back more than any thing 
else. She had a great wide ruffle round the bottom of her frock, 
like the one cousin Mary had on at her party; but she warn’'t no 
where nigh so tall as Mary, and it made her look like a bantum hen 
feathered down to the claws. Wal, think sez I, if you wouldn't 
make a comical tigver-head for Captain Doolittle’s sloop. 1 wonder 
what your weer tie meter ask for you, jest as you sti und—hump, 
ruffles and all? I shouldn’t a taken so much notice of her, if she 
hadnt let off such a shower of talk on me about her darter: but 
when a woman begins to pester me hy praising up her family, | 
always make a pint of thinking of some ‘thing else as fast as I can. 
If you only bow a leetle and throw ina « yes marm, sartingly,” and 
so on, once in a while, you're all right. A woman will generally 
soft-sodder herself, if you let her alone when she once gits a goings 
Without putting you to the trouble of doing it for her. 

Arter she'd t: ul Ike d herself out of bre; ath, she went along up to the 
table, and spreading her hands, sez she, ** Take some refreshments, 
Mr. Slick 

* Wal,” sez I, Lhaint much hune vy, but Ido feel a leetle dry- 
so | don't care va du.’ 

I went lipy te the table, snd took a SUPVUN of the decanters and 
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cider-bottles ; and arter a while, 1 made out to find one decanter 
that looked as if it had something good in it, and poured abou ta 
thimble full into two of the wine glasses, and filled up one for my- 
self. Mrs. Slick and her darter took up the glasses, and then [ 
stepped bac k and. made a low bow, and sez I, « The compliments ot 
the season |—or any other interesting thing that you like. A person 
of vour genius Here | stuck fast, for somehow I forgot how 
cousin Beebe told me to top off in the speech. But the old) woman 
puckered up her mouth, and curchyed away as if I'd said it all out; 
and the gal, she went over the same manauvre, and laughed so silly, 
and put back her long curls with her white gloves—tor she had 
vloves though she was tu hum—and sez she, ‘* OA, Mr. Slick,” and 
then her marm chimed in, and sez she, “ Now that you’ve mentioned 
venius, Mr. Slick, | do think my Jemima has a talent for poetry.” 

Think sez I, it raly is surprising how inuch genius there is buried 
up in these York brick houses. I hain’t been to see a family since 
I've been down here that hadn’t some darter that could write so 
beautiful, only she was so proud and diffident and modest, that she 
could not be coaxed to have any thing printed, Think sez I, if that 
leetle stuck up varmint has took to poetry there'll be a blase in the 
newspaper world afore long. She’s sartin to set the North River on 
fire, if nobody else ever did. 

{ remembered what cousin Beebe told me about helping myself 
to eatables, so [sot down by the table and hauled a plate up to me, 
and begun to make myself to hum. There was no eend to the sweet 
things that I piled up on my plate and begun to store away with 
a silver knife and a spoon. Mrs. Slick, she begun to fuss about, and 
offered to help me to this, that and t’other, till L should raly have 
thought she didn’t care how much I eat, if she hadn't contrived to 
tell me how much everything cost all the time. Jest as I was finish- 
ing off a plate of foreign presarves, the door-bell rung, and in 
streaked five or six fellers, dressed up tu kill, It raly made eena- 
miust snicker out to see how slick and smooth every one of ’em had 
combed his hair down each side of his face. They all looked as 
much alike as if they'd been kidney beans shelled out of the same 
pod, When the old woman aud the gal sot to wriggling their 
shoulders and making curchies to them, | begun to think it was time 
a ia: mt bcm ”~ them a chance. _So I bolted the last 
leauainl | bi 7 en took out my red silk hankercher to wipe 
Hse rae nll’ oul ! ante out of my pockets purty hard, so I 
Fbeche dace vega “a pane out come three of the doughnuts that 

) awa) eady in case of fodder’s getting scarce, and 
they went helter-skelter every which way all over the carpet. At 
tust I felt sort of stre¢ aked for the y = ale 3 be “ ane o = ‘ 
ia Arriah nge . of ie young chaps begun to giggle, and 
leulbad. athe datree ‘* rust right out. | looked at her, and then | 

ellers, and then, instead of sneaking off, I bust right 


out, lest as if . ’ 
: Jt t as if | didn’t know how they come there, and sez I, 
Did vou ever!’ 





I didn’t SAV 
. SAV ¢ ier , . ~ 
round, and w: nother word, but jest made them a low bow all 
wee = ta golug out, but Mrs. Slick got hold of my arm, and 
boi iit i. * 4 , 
mer Te seem toimind the Goughnuts, and said, sort of low, 
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that she'd tell the gentlemen that I was a relation of her'n, and that 
there warn't no danger of their poking fun at me about it. Think 
sez I, I see how to get out of the scrape: she'll think I'm awful 
mean not to offer her some of the doughnuts, when J had them in 
my pocket, so seeing it’s new-year’s day, I'll make her think I bought 
‘em to make her a present on, for relation’s sake. I jest went back 
and picked up the tarnal things, and heaping them up in one hand 
I made a smasher of a bow as I held 'em out tu her, and, sez I~ 

“I thought mebby you'd like tu see how a prime Weathersfield 
doughnut would taste agin ; so I jest tucked a few one side, tu bring 
up here; take 'em, you're as welcome as can be; I've got enough 
more tu hum.” 

She looked at the gentlemen, and then she turned red, as if she 
didn’t exactly know how tu take me. 

‘‘ Don't be afeared on 'em,” sez I, “ they're fust rate ; chuck full 
of lasses, and fried in hog’s lard as white as snow.” 

With that she took them out of my hand and put them on the 
table, and, sez she, a puckering up her mouth, ‘‘ you men of genius 
are so droll.” 

Think sez I, I’ve made a good hit off this time, ony how, so I'l 
cut stick. I made anotner bow, and out I went, jest as the chaps 
were all a bowing and saying, “ the compliments of the season,” one 
arter another, like boys, in a spelling class. 


Returning to Weathersfield for a short time, Jonathan grows 
weary of the country and once more goes to New York as 
super-eargo. On this occasion he takes up his quarters at the 
Astor House Hotel, and becoming acquainted with Fanny 
Elssler, he falls in love with her manners, herself, and her legs. 
She gives him a pass on the theatre, and he resolves that she 
shall have a bouquet. Ilow he procured the bouquet 1s thus 
told :— 


The minit I got to the sloop I took off my coat, for I didn't seem 
to hum enough in the Astor House to write there. I sot dowa 1 
the cabin, and stretching out my legs on a butter-tub, I turned up 
iy ristbands and wrote off the letter that I sent you t’other day 0” 
the top ofan onion barrel, without stopping once, I was so tat 
nationed anxious to let you know how I was a getting along. 

I had to bite off short, for a chap come aboard the sloop with 
Captain Doolittle to bargain for the cargo of cider and garden sarse 
1 was afeared that they would want to overhaul my writing desk, 
and so made myself scarce, and went up to the Express with the 
letter stuck loose inside the crown of my hat, editor fashion. 

I jeft the hull letter with the clark, and axed him where on arth 
achap could git a smashing bunch of posies, if he took a notion to 
want sich a thing. He told me to go right straight up t? Mr. 
Hogy's, clear up town along the East River, and said that I'd better 
git aboard a Harlem car, and it would carry me right chock agi 
the spot for a ninepence. ° 
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« Wal,” sez I, “the expense aint nothing to kill, so 1 guess I'll 

ride.” , : 
With that, I got into one of them allfired awk’ard things that 
look like a young school-house sot on wheels, and running away 
with the scollars stowed inside ; and arter shelling out my ninepence, 
we sot out up Centre-street, through the Bowery, and all along 
shore, till we stopped short nigh agin the Astoria ferry, clear up town. 
Arter searching around a little, I found Mr. Hogy’s garden, and 
went in. A great, tall, good-natured looking chap cum up to me 
as | was peaking about—a feller that made me feel hum-sick in a 
minit, he looked so much like our folks. 

‘How do you du?” sez I, “I'm tickled to see you; they told 
me that you keep posies about these ere premises, but I don’t see 
no signs of ’em.” 

“Oh,” sez he, as good as pie, come this way, and I guess we 
can find as many as you want.’ 

“Wal,” that'll be a good many, for I’m a hard critter on mary- 
golds and holly-hocks,” sez I, “and I want a smashing heap on 
em. 

With that, Mr. Hogg, instead of taking me into a garden, Jest 
opened the door of a great long, low, house, with an allfired great 
winder covering the hull roof, and sez he— 

* Walk in.” 

I guess I did walk in, for the house was chuck full of the harn- 
somest trees and bushes that I ever sot eyes on, all kivered over 
with posies, and smelling so sweet, that a bed of seed onions, jest 
as it busts out in a snow-storm of white flowers, aint nothing com- 
pared to it. Didn't I give good long snuffs as I went in! This 
idea, to my notion, of posies amongst big trees and bushes, are like 
winmen folks and young ones in the world of human natur, If 
they arnt good for something else they are plaguey harnsome to 
lock at, and the world would be awful dark and secraggy without 
them. Some wimmen may be bad enough and hateful as henbane, 
but aaa me if IT wouldn’t rather love thorn bushes than none 
at ali, 

lhere was one tree that took my eye the minit I went in; it 
8 —_ ppt: ae big oranges, and tell me I lie right out, if 

asn't a swad of white posies a busting out through the great 
-_ leeves in hull handfuls, all around on the same limbs where 
we Pron, alc bgt Think - I, this raly is a ginuine 
hugging together he A ie Ms Alpe in love with each other and 
did son ge — — ~ K oh, gracious! how the parfume 
iat hiee eachamenaiansd 1d . i) “se tree! I felt it a steaming up 
oven. ee “pla my srt till I begun to feel as sweet 

it; Mere be teh “tine in a kettle full of biled rose leaves. 
ih te gibt cca — oe the great high rows of bushes 
ap ins 2 ba op ’ other almost to the glass ruff, with 
tabiie: de — — e —— hand, and then he cut and slashed 
i tt egg oe Ese roses, and piled up a bunch of 
to pick ont the bir we hall “* —— t satisfied, he didn’t seem 
jest as if he Bare Pac sptiss ers, but tucked in the leetle finefied buds 
guess what I wanted ’em for. 
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«Oh, now you git out,” sez I, when he handed over a hull 
swad of posies done up in a grist of leaves; * you don’t mean to 
put me off with that ere! why, it aint a flee-bite to what T want, 
Come now, hunt upa few hollyhocks, and marygolds, and poppies, 
and if you've got a good smashing hidaranger, purple on one side 
and yaller on tother, tuck it in the middle.” 

Mr. Hoge he stood a looking right in my eyes with his mouth 
a little open, as if he didn’t know what to make of it. 

« The season is over for those things,” sez he, ‘and I haint got 
one in the hot-house.” r 

“ Wal,” sez I, “du the best you can, all things considering, 
only tuck in the big posies and enough on ’em, for I’m going to 
give ‘em to a sneezer of a harnsome gal—so don’t be too sparing.” 

With that Mr. Hogg sarched out some great red and yaller 
posies, with some streaming long blue ones a sticking through 
them, and arter a while he handed over something worth while— 
a great smashing bunch of posies as big asa bell-squash choked 
inat the neck. 

Arter Pd examined the consarn to be sartin ‘that all was ship- 
shape, | made Mr. Hogg a bow, and, sez I. 

‘I’m much obliged to you,—if ever you come to Weathersfield 
in the summer time, marm will give you jest as many and be tickled 
with the chance. She beats all natur at raising these sort of things.’ 

He looked at me sort of arnest, but yet he didn’t seem to be Jest 
satisfied, and after snapping his thumb across the blade of his jack- 
kuife a minit, he spoke out, but seemed kinder loth. 

“We generally sell our bokays,” sez he, arter haming and 
hawing a leetle while. 

“Wal,” sez I, “imebby I shall want one some of these days, ant 
then Tl give you a call—but any how I’m obliged to you for the 
posies all the same.” 

[ wanted to offer him a fourpence for the trouble of picking the 
posies, but he looked so much like a gentleman and a Weathersftield 
Deacon, I was seared for the fear he’d think I wanted to impose 0” 
him if I offered money. So I made him another bow, and went of 
while he stood a looking arter me as if I’d been stealin a sheep. | 
have wished since that I'd offered him the fourpence, for he kinder 
seemed to calculate on something like it. I stopped into a store 
and bought a yard of wide yaller ribbon, and arter tying it round 
my bunch of posies in a double bow not, with great long eends a 
streaming down, | took the critter in my hand, and cut dirt for the 
theatre, for it was a gittin nigh on to dark. 


Susan Reid, a young girl who had been Jonathan’s compaliio 
at the Singing and Sunday School, was forced by change 
fortune to leave her native place, and, with her mother, to seek 
support in New York as a needle-woman. Jonathan hat 
heard that she was employed in a first class milliner’s and 
staymaker’s, and one day being disengaged he resolved to seek 


for her; accordingly he enters the first “ grand store,” oF, # 
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ito the mistake of endeavouring to buy a fashionable French 


’ * 


stays, supposing It to be a newly invented side-saddle :— 


1 F we would say, shop, of willinery he meets, and here he falls 


‘ A leetle bit of a stuck up old maid stood back of a counter, all sot 
off with bonnets and feathers that looked tempting enough to make 
, a feller’s purse jump right out of his trousers’ pocket. She had on 
3 acap all bowed off with pink ribbons, that looked queer enough 
" round her leetle wizzled up face, anda calico frock, figgered out with 
great bright posies, besides one of them ere sort of collars round her 
neck, all sprigged and rutiled off as slick as anew pin, Her waist 
warn’t bigger round than a quart cup, and she stuck her hands down 
in the pockets of her dashy silk apron, as nat’ral as | coukl a done it 
myself. 1 was jest a going to ask if Susan Reed worked there, when 
‘a a lady come in and wanted to buy a bonnet. At it they went, hand 
| over first, a bargainin and a tryin on red and yaller and pink and 





ed blue bonnets. 

3 The milliner she put one sort on, and then another, and went on 

i> pouring out a stream of soft sodder, while the lady peaked at herself 
na looking-glass, and twistified her head about like a bird on a 

eld bramble bush, and at last said, she didn’t know, she'd look a leetle 


further, mebby she’d call agin, if she didn’t suit herself, and a heap 
_  Mmore palavar, that made the leetle woman look as if she’d been a 





est drinking a mug of hard eider. 

ck- While the lady was trying to edge off to the door, and the milliner 
was a follering her with a blue bonnet, and a great long white feather 

anil a streaming in her hand, I jest took a slantindicular squint at the 
glass boxes that stood about chuck full of jim-cracks and furbelows, 

All tor there was something in one of ’em that raly looked curious. It 

the Was a sort of a thing stuffed oat and quilted over till it stood up in 

‘ the glass box as stiff and pardendicular as a baby’s go-cart. 

” I jest put my hands down in my pockets sort of puzzled, and stood 

veld a looking at the critter to see what I could make on it. Arter I'd 

at took a good squint at the consarn, up one side, down t’other, and 

Gh 


down the middle, right and left, [ purty much made up my mind 
that it Was one of them new-fashioned side-saddles, that Id heard 
. & tell on, and [I took a notion into my head that I’d buy one and send 
ores § ‘tomarm., So when the leetle old maid cum back trom the door, 
und , I jest pinted at the saddle, and sez l, 
| . ns charge for that are thing 2” 
‘ beac, ae te sez she, a sticking her head on one side, and 
nin ne “ib nen sy that looked like a hawk’s claws, down in the 
on res. short apron, n Vil put them to you at twelve 
tifully in the 2 | a lastic shoulder straps, stitched beau- 
aa ont, c luck full of whalebone—and they set to the 
pe like the skin to a bird. 


Pp 1 ok : | é 
| . da massey, how the little stuck up critter did set off the talk ! 
could'nt shove 











: in a wo rdeewavs. ti . . ay 
and then sez | rd edgeways, till she stopped to git breath, 
at F d 
10Se ¥ one . a” 
you” pose you throw in the martingales, sirsingle, and so on, don’t 
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«The what,” says she, a stepping back, and squinting up in my face 
sort of cross, as if she didn’t like to throw in the whole harnessing a 
that price, 

‘The martingale,” sez I, ‘‘and the sirsingle ; but mebby you hay 
some other name for ’em down here in York. 1 mean the straps that 
come down in front to throw the chest out, and give the neck a 
harnsome bend, and the thing to girt up in the middle with, Marm 
wont know how to use this new-fashioned thing if I don’t send all 
the tackle with it.” 

Oh,” sez the milliner, « [ didn’t understand ; vou want the laces 
and the steel in front; sartinly we give them in. ‘The steel is kiver. 
ed with kid, and the laces are of the strongest silk.” 

“Wal,” sez 1, “I never heard of a steel martingale, and I should 
be afeard they would’nt be over pliable.” 

“Oh,” sez she, “you can bend ’em double. they give so.” 

«Tow you talk,” says 1, “it raly is curious what new invention: 
people du have, but somehow it sort of seems to me that a silk gir 
tight be a leetle too slimpsey, don’t you think so marm °”’ 

‘* Lor, no sir,” sez she, ‘they are strong enough, I can tell you; 
lest take a look at the Broadway ladies, they never use anything els 
and they girt tight enough, I’m sure.”’ 

| hadn't the least idee what the critter was a diving at; she se 
that 1 looked sort of puzaled, and I s’pose she begun to think that | 
shouldn't buy the saddle. 

* Look here,” sez she, a putting her hands on both sides of hi 
leetle stuck up waist ; I've got ’em on myself, so you can judge how 
tight they ean be fitted”. ; 

« Gaully offalus !” sez I, a snorting out a larfing, anda eyeing th 
leetle tinetied old maid ; but I didn’t think it was very good manner: 
to burst right out so, and I tried all I could to choke in. — Grraciots 
me! think, sez 1, no wonder the York gals have such humps on theit 
backs, since they've got to wearing saddles like horses. . 

Iy-am-by, arter Vd eenamost bust myself a trying to stop a lari 
ing, It come into my head that the critter of a milliner was a try 
to poke fun at me, cause | wanted to beat her down; for | coulda’ 
believe the tippies quite so bad as to girt up and strap down likes 
four vear old colt. Wal, think sez I, I'll be up to her anyhow ; * 
| looked jest as mealy-monthed as if I believed her, and sez I, a8" 
nocent as a rabbit in a box trap, sez I, 

‘ If the wimmen folk have took to wearing saddles, I s’pose they hav’ 
forgot the bridles tu ; so I don't care if I take this ere pair for some" 
maids we've got in our parts. If I had my way, they'd all be bitte! 
the minit they turned the fust corner. | Darn’d talking critters the® 
old maids are, marm,” sez I, a looking at her sort of slanting, Je 
let her see she hadn't got hold of quite so great a greenhorn a& ; 
seemed to think. 

Lord a Massey, how she did look! Her leetle wizzled up face be 
gun to twist itself up till it looked like a red winter apple puckerr® 
up by the frost. I didn’t seem to mind it, but put my hand dows” 
uy pocket sort of easy, and begun to whistle Yankee Doodle. 


** F ‘ . . : = * ght 
You haint got no bridles then 2” sez I, after a minit ; fF 
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looked wrathy enough to spit fire, and sot up sich an opposition in 
the pocket line, that I was raly afeard her leetle hands would bust 
through the silk or break her apron strings, she dug down so. 

“Bridles! no!” sez she, as spiteful as a meat-axe Jest ground, 
« but I'll send out and git a halter for you, with all my heart.” 

“ Gaully !" sez I, but you're clear grit—smart as a steel trap, 
aint you?” 

« Yes,” sez she, more spitefully yet, “ when it snaps at some ani- 
mal like you, that don’t know enough to keep out of its teeth ?”’ 

Think sez I, Mr. Jonathan Slick, Esq., it’s about time for you to 
haul in these horns of your’n. You aint no match for a woman, any- 
how ; there never was a critter of the feminine gender, that couldn't 
talk a chap out of his seven senses in less than no time. 

“ Gaully,” sez I, ‘* you've about used me up—lI begin to feel 
streaked as lean pork in the bottom of a barrel. 1 guess | shan’t 
tackle in with a smart critter like you agin in a hurry! but don’t git 
too mad ; it’ll spile that harnsome face of your’n. IT swan! but I 
should think you was eenamost thirty this minit, if L hadn’t seen thie 
difference before you begun to rile up.” 

Didn't the puckers go out of her face when I said this! She was 
mollified down in a minit. I don’t s’pose she ever had twenty years 
took off from her good fifty so slick afore in her huillife ; but it aint 
human natur to come out all to once,—at any rate, it aint an old 
maid's natur, when her back once gits up. So when I see her darned 
thin lips begin to pucker and twist into sort of a smile, I let off a 
leetle more soft sodder, and wilted her down like a cabbage-leaf in 
the sun; and then sez I, a pinting to the glass-box— 

“Come, now, s'posing we strike up atrade. I’ve took a sort of 
a sneaking notion to that ere new-fashioned side-saddle. So if you'll 
throw in the tackling, I'll give you ten dollars for it, cash on the 
nail,” ° 
Ra That what 2” said she, a looking fust at ine and then at the sad- 
‘dle, with her mouth a lectle open and her eyes sticking out like peel- 
ed onions. That what.” , 

~ Why, that are saddle,” sez I, beginning to feel my dander rise. 

That saddle,” sez she, “that saddle; why, sir, did you take that 
pair of French corsets for a saddle 2” , ‘ 

“on et iter pie sar open into a chair, and kivered her face 
split her ia ee al a hill I raly thought the critter would a 
kat “0 ie s ‘ wW riggled back’rd and fored, techeeing 
swear like a ns ae ri i i to make a Presbyterian Missionary 
= Mout 
and then No at aa harm. a looking up from betw een her hands, 
Oh, deny T sha r “ae again as bad as ever. * Phat saddle ! 
corsets for : iieed *. id you really take take that pair of French 

Didn't Sy ap a i = : Ba rae [ shall die a larfin! 
ad mea £7 Sin re # Jnly think what an etarnal coot 
‘Darn the things,” hie ake ha! gee of gal s corsets for a side saddle. 
eh Rey Alera cept rape are leroy 
felt the blood rg glass-case, and kicking it into the street. | 

Pp Into my face, and when the old maid bust out 
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agin, and J see a hull grist of purty faces come a swarming to agla 
door, that thev’d hauled back a curtain from, T could have skulke: 
through a knot hole, I felt so dreadful mean. But by-am- by I begs - 
think thev had more eause to be ashamed than I had. Who ong 
would ever have thought them stiff indecent looking things we 
made for a delicate gal - wear? = I felt dreadfully though, to think 

t Pd been a talking about a gal’s under-riggin, to a woinan so long, . 
b t after afew minits I begun to think that I needn’t fret my 
much about that. The woman that stuck them things out in th 
street for young fellers to look at, needn’t go off in a fit of “tt 
dreadtul suz,” because a chap asks the price of them. — “So, wh 
cares !” sez I. 

The old maid jumped up, arter she’d larfed herselfinto a caniptio 
fit and out on it agin—and she run into the back room where the gai | 
were. [It warn’t more than a minit before there was in there sicha 7 
pow-wow and rumpus kicked up,—the gals begun to hop about lik 

arehed corn on a hot shovel. 


® 


Every body knows that our pa Viceroy, when Lor 
wines ih, paid a visit to America, and of which he has giv 
an account mb some pleasant ik useful poner However. 
lie has omitted all mention of his meeting with Jonatha 


+) 


stick, and we shall here insert the account of this interview # 
even by Jonathan himself, and it is certainly as amusing § 
sketch of the manner in whieh Lord Carlisle was often fete: | 
il is possible 10 coneelve, a | assure you,’ < rite 1S the frienc y 


who sent us this book from New York, “4 nothing i is at all tov 


highly colored in these letters re ferring to Lord Carlisle; th 
} 


1\f Opie here were as creat flinikeys as Jon: ath: mre pre sents then 


and Lord Cari ste Was quite as se nsible and conside rate as ou 
Yankee frend deseribes him.” 
What Jonathan writes is as follows :— 


Wal, when I'd got to my room agin, there was a letter on the mat 
tle shei, sealed with a great whopping bunch of wax, and stomp® 
down with a round **O,” as big as a cent, with a rooster stuck right 
in the middle of it. L broke the eonsarn open, and found out it ¥# 
an invite to Thanksgiving Dinner to Cousin Jason Slick’s. At 
wi riting a hull pare of sott sodder, the pussy coot let the cat out 
the bag. There's an English lord a putting up here, and he wante: 
me to ask him up to his house to dinner, sak said Lord Morpe 
u ould sart inky come if I asket | him, hecause we were both kinder | 
literary tovether. : 

Now, if there's anything on arth that I despise, it’s a genul™ 
true born Yankee a hanker ing arter the big-bug lords that come _ 
here, o1 1y jest because the \ ‘ve got a long tail to their names. 
mv . Lhaint no idee of demeaning nvself in that way an) 
Ifa mn a behaves himself like folks, he’s as good as a Yankee A 
d iv, and he piece to be tre ited jest as well. and I[ dont think | 
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1" inuine re pubhie an amonest us ought to be ashame d to ask hin 
to take pot luc ‘k or a glass of drink, if he likes it. 

As long as they treat us accor: ling to gunter, when we go to see 
them on the t’other —_ of the water, it is no more than the fair 
thing if we take turn about, and do the genteel by them a trifle. W e 
ought to feel streaked with all our lands and barns full of grain, if 
we can't give a foreign ¢ hap something to eat and drink without 
erudging ron it, and the mn agin, without being tickled to death because 

ie) don’t feel too mue } pomposity to eat It. 

“Tas on bad sent a leetle finefied letter inside of mine, doubled over 
and twist ited up at the corners like an old fashioned cocked hat, and 
smelling as sweet asa garden pink in full blow. It was direeted in 
leetle finetied writing to His Highness the Right Honourable Lord 
Morp. th Howard Member of Parliament, &&, &e. Think sez I, 
this English chap needn’t be consarned that his kite won ’t sail Iieh 
mong the Yankees for want ofa long tail to it, if they all tuck the 
etceteras onto his name so str Ong as cousin Jase doe ‘S. 

jut Lhadn’t no idee of being waiter to my pussy cousin, anyhow. 
If Jase has a mind to send his invite to a lord, ale up like a COC ly ed 
hat, let him be his own nigger, or else send it by e, post-office ~~ I 

y 


wasn't a going to do it for bim nor touch it. No lord that is an 
great shakes will think the better of an honest Republican for acting 


as if he was seared to ask him to eat dinner, or tickled to death if he 
didn’t feel tu much stuck up to come with plain Yankee asking. 

I made up my mind, that if Lord Morpeth took a notion to eat 
Thanksgiving with Jase, he'd be jest as likely to get his paper cos ked 
hat from the Post Office, as any where. So, as | was going through 
the Park, I took the consarn between my thumb and finger, for fear 
of siling it, and tucked it through a slit in the post-office, mace a 
urpose for city letters ; and off L went, a tickling myse Lal eenainost 
deat h, and thinking how the post-office clarks woul l giggle and 
‘tare, and snuff up thei ir noses to see such a pinte der itter divected to 
a Lord, and smelling so sweet, with a long tail of names curted up in 
all the corners,x—and Lord M: ypeth, tu, wouldn’t be set our Jase 
dow! n for a shaller pated coot? Ive akind of asneaking notion that 
its as like as not he would, but that’s none of my bisiness. Tn this 
country, a feller aint to blaine for his relations, that’s one comfort. 
Wal, next day was Thanksgiving, and down come another letter 
to say that Lord Mins peth was ac oming, and that Jase was a goiny 
id down his span fired new carriage tou the Astor House, arter 
L rd Morpeth and I, afore dinner time; and he vin me to understand 

il ¢ ould keep the carriage a spell afore the Astor House steps, 
3 ere tolls could get a chance to see the new fixings and horses 
iy ” Whe be no hat m 1 dor ne to nobody, the darned mean pussy 

‘ When a feller tries to make me do a mean thing Pim awiul 
R °) re hi ankee grit is up ina jiffy, and I’m jest like a ske. ry horse 

Mo backs 4 hill when you want to lead him down. 
cei i bis Vd | na eyphering voyage through my purse to 

ad couldn't afford to go down to Lynde and Jennings: and bye 
o., UAtrow collar’d coat and some other di indy cousarns, seeing | 


i , FP 


4 i r to dine with a Lord; but when this letter cu: I detar 


, t} 


m') id} Hh i) | Hx Wp, Je st to let this Lord an | my pussy 
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cousin see a ginuine Yankee that wasn’t ashamed of hisself in y 
homespun coat and trousers. 

Hlowsomever I gin myselfa purty good sudsing, and shaved a 
close as a Wall street broker; besides [ did some extra fixing to 
my collar and hair, and paired off my finger-nails harnsomely, and 
serubbed the yaller from off my teeth with the corner of a brown 
towel that I found in my saddle-bags; for there aint no reason tha 
[ know on, why a true born American shouldn't wash up and keep a 
clean face and a stiff upper lip, if he does weed his own onions and 
wear a humspun coat. A chap may live in a land of Liberty and 
let these lords know it tu, without swellin like a toad to outshine the 
British, or going slouching about as if we puta tax on soap and 
water, jest as they do on winder glass. 

For my part, I didn’t mean to let’ Lord Morpeth think that we 
give so much soft soap here in York without keeping enough | 
wash our own faces on thanksgiving day. 

When IT was fixed up about tu the right noch, down stairs I wert 
with the eend of my checkered silk neck-hankercher a tucked unde 
iy streaked vest, my hair slicked down on both sides, my face a 
shining like a new pin, and my boots blacked up till they glistened 
like al vial’s eve, 

f tucked up my yaller silk hankercher clear into my coat pocket, 
for L didn't feel like showing all out to once, and IT put my new mit- 
tens on sort a careless, and streaked the blue and red fringe up as! 
went down the Astor House steps through a double row of dandies 
that had swarmed out of the stun hall above to see my pussey cousins 
carriage and horses that stood a glistening jest afore the house, 

There the carriage stood right in Broadway, about the dashinges! 
consarn that ever I sot eyes on. The wheels were a good ways apart 
and black as a minister's coat, and a great harnsome box swung ove! 
em, shut up tight, and a glistening in the sun till it a’most blinded 
feller’s eve-sight to look on it. There was a door on each side as big 
as themin the pulpit ef our meeting house, with a whopping squa" 
of glass in the top and bottom all figgered off with gold, and the 
crouchonts, and lions, and roosters all pictered out in gold tu, at! 
looking as nat’ral as life, for all they were so yaller and jammed dow! 
ina heap till it seemed as if the lions would roar right out, and thi 
rooster give a coo-co-doo-dle-do if any body went tu tuch them. 

Behind the bull consarn, was a great flat wide stair, with 
pussy fellers a standing on it.—each on "em holding to a valler te 
sel fixed tight to the coach and dressed out like folks in the theat™ 
with great high boots, and topped off with a wide rim of white, 
white cuffs to their coats, and white ribbons and beaus twisted rou! 
their hats. . 

Right in front was a seat with a great square cushion on it, 
ali hung off with the finest kind of boughten cloth and piles of hea’! 
yaller tringe, with the golden lions, and crouchants, and rooste™ 
pietered out and a glistening among the folds, till it a’most outshine! 
the sun and that was purtey bright for November. 

A tall feller dressed out like the chaps behind, sot on this heap * 

racks with a great long whip stuck up by his elbow, and a holt 

Lows harnsome black horses that stood hitehed to® 
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carriage, under a hull net of black shiney leather, golden buckles, 
ad deers’ heads cut out in chunks of gold, and sot on to the blinder 
and saddle-trees, aud every place an inch square that they could be 
poked ID, 

If there is a critter on arth that I take tu, it’s a good horse, and I 
couldn't help but be proud of them smashing arnimals as they shook 
their heads up so sarsy, as if the sun hadnt no business in their great 
eyes that had fire enough in ’em without its help, and pawed on the 
-round with their fore-feet—the mettlesome varinints !—like a cou- 
ple of harnsome women, chuck full of music and crazy to dance it off. 

When the chaps saw me a coming down the Astor House steps, 
one of ‘em jumped down and opened the door and let outa hull grist 
of steps down to the ground, all kivered over with the brightest kind 
of carpet, till it looked as if somebody had been a flinging hull baskets 
full of posies all over ’em for me to stomp down with my shiney boots 
if L wanted tu 

dest as 1 was a thinking whether it was best for Lord Morpeth to 
come before I got in myself—tfor 1] didn’t want to du nothing that 
wasn't according to gunter, if he was a lord—a feller come down the 
Astor House steps dressed off to the nines, with a harnsome cloak 
siung across his shoulder, and one side of his hat tipped up jest 
enough to show a hull swad of curly hair a frizzling round his ears. 

He had a leetle dab of hair a curling jest under his nose, and ano- 
ther leetle peaked consarn up in a pint from his chin. 
| W hen tius chap come down the steps, the other varmint that stood 
behind the carriage in his white topped stompers give a dive to the 
arth, and stood a one side the door which t’other one held open. 
Chink Sez [,this is Lord Morpeth as sure as a gua ; so I haul’d back 
iny foot trom the fust step, for I was jest a eoing to yet in, and I 
stepped back as the chap come up, and arter making him a half 
bow—lor T never give off the extra touches ii a bow only to the 
larnsome gals—sez ‘. ° 

wi \\ alk in, Lord Morpeth, and Vil foller arter.” 

| { he feller looked at me sort of supercillious, and I could see the 
mS aap Hp onrl the leastest nite scorniul as if he smelt 

, Wg thi nt agree with him. He didn’t make a bow, but 
stepped back as if he didn’t just know what to du. 

| &ive my mitten a short flourish towards my hat, and arter 

CCpplng back agin, sez |— 


sy Arter } whe ‘ . . . 
Wie: r you is manners for me. Make yourse!f to hum, Lord 
‘ , pe i. 


| The chap looked 
tiat held the 
vit, but 


? at me avin, and then he went close to the feller 
4 door, and said that Lord Morpeth couldn't go jest 
tee a ge sci fet ge Ms ane he’d come by-ain-by 5 anc with tuat 
at c foe a agin wit lout as much as saylny, wat out, to me. 
ut wasn’t 1 iw rothy to see that crowd of York dandies 
her faces like = . ord. sity they stood a puckering up 
4 as the my stat # a : RO sient tnere T stood feeling _ 
dest among em; but arter a minit my dander ris 


t 7 Ms } 
ihe Silehted 


CTitte r gO a ‘ } - 
» sez 1, a’most out loud, anda pulling my 
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mitten up so wrothy that a whole swad of frieze grit away in my 
+ Does the stuck up varmint feel above riding with an honest 


hand. 


Yankee, hecause he haint vot no title ? I'l] he lic ked if a lord ever 
vets a& spet k of good manners from me again, Consarh the bull 


biline on ‘em.” 
With that I gin an allfired jump, and settled down in the car. 
riave, as savage as a voung arthquake, and sot down on one of the 
harnsome eushions kivered over with silks and figgered off with 
blue and white roses, that kivered the two seats and sort of sprangled 
up over the sides and ruff of the carriage. A narrow finefied 


horde 


é 
mio ¢ 


boots agin one of the cushions, jest as it’s nat’ral tu, when a feller’s 
sO mad he can't he Ip it, and left a purty considerable smooch of 
blacking amongst the blue and white posies, that sot them off 


r squirmed all around the cushions, around the doors, and 





I! the corners, and the hull consarn made a chap feel as if he was 
hut up ina band-box, lined with silk and with a chunk of the sky, 
white elouds and all, shut over him for a lid. 

I was so allfired wrothy, that, without thinking on it, I histed my 


ruther more than cousin Jase would like, I calculate. 
Them earriages do cut dirt so soft and easy like a streak of 
creased lightning, that there is no knowing how fast a feller gets 


along. 


It didn't 


seem more than a half a jiffy when we drew up 


co-Wallop right afore Jase’s house. Down got the two varmints in 
white topped stompers, open went the door, and out | jumped. 

[didn't have to ring at the silver knob, but the door swung open 
of itself, or seemed tu, and in I poked, as independent as a clam in 
high water, but not afore Pd sketehed a squint at that shal!ler little 


Jemima, a peaking out from behind the winder curtains to see who 


WW 


is comimne with me, 


A chap took my hat and things in the entry-way, and asked me 
what my name was, sort of low, asif it was something I ought to 
be ashamed of; and the minit | told him, he went to the door of 
the keeping-room and bawled out, 


“Mr. Jonathan Slick.” 
I went in and there sot our Jase, in a great armed chair, as red 


ind pussy as a turkey-gobbler, jest afore Christinas. He got up and 
come fortard, but looked nation wambleecropped when he see that 


+} 
| 


fut 


a tossing 


oh 


ha 


1 
‘ 


wasn't 


nobody with me, 





' 
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That wife of his’n cum up with her 


ids stuck out, and asked how I was, and why Lord Morpeth 
didn’t eum, and Jemima, she stood a giggling worse than ever, and 


Olsined me 


| told J wt 
"113 ? 4] ; 
eeeeaatcea 
be \ 
is th 
rar } 
idn't hv 
ae | 
kb | 
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them yaller curls of her'n about on her shoulders and 


how Lord Morpeth had sarved me, but he didn’t seem 


_arter he tound out that he was a coming by-am-by, 80 


l took a sort of au survey ot the premises. Now iM 
that makes me mad, it’s to see a chap a selling off 


things when they 


wit a little siled or out of fashion. 


more sella cheer ora table that any of my friends 
om, or set on, than IT would strike mv granny. Jest 


° | 
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‘and par Slick’s armed chair sold at 
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Vandue, or the chest o’ drawers that marm kept. her ‘* leetle 

things” in when T was a baby bought im by vein conan It 
makes me feel wamblecropped only jest to think of it, and yet there 
wasn’t a single thing in the two great rooms that I went into at 
Cousin Jase’s, that had a place where it was the last time I was 
there. Everything tooked spick-span new, and I haint no doubt 
that the bull house had been transmogrified and titivated up jest 
cause a Lord was coming to eat dinner there. The carpets were 
a'most all red, with a vine of pink and yaller a running crinkle- 
crankle all over ‘em as if somebody had been a scattering a hat*full 
of butter eups and meadow pinks all over it, the whole consarn 
viving under vour feet like a flat meadow lot thick with a fall arter 
yrowth. ; 

~ Great smashing looking glasses were set into the wall from top 
to bottom between the winders, and a hull dry-goods store of red 
silk curtains sot off with yaller bordering, fell in great heavy 
winrows from over a couple of long spikes, feathered off at the eend, 
anda glistening with gold, kivered both eends of the room all but 
the looking-glasses and winders. A whopping great picter of Jase 
a setting in his easy chair, and reading a book. kivered with velvet 
and gold, was hung over one mantletree shelf, and over t’other sot 
his wife, all feathers and flowers, silks and satins, with her red pussy 
face a shining among the whole, and all pen’d up ina gold frame, 
as wide as a slab, and a glist’ning like all natur. 

Cousin Jase had gone into the fine arts to kill, arter he got 
hopes of a Lord. ‘There was Jemima’s shaller head cut out in 
marble, a kind of half swarry, with stun curls a hanging like iccices 
down her back, and a stun post to stand on, a rolling up its eyes to 

a corner of the room; and there were two funny sort of women, 
with wings that looked as if they’d been made of gold at fust, and 
then touched off with a thin coat of blacking, that made a sort of 
amalgamation critters, black and gold, stood each side of the 
looking glasses, a holding back the silk curtains that would have 
tell ca-swash over the whole eend of the room ifit hadn’t been for 
them; then out on the carpet was tables made out of black shiny 
stuff, and the whole round tops kivered over with picters that 
‘vemed as if they were polished down clear into the black wood, and 
all around was benches and footstools of the same black wood, 
‘prigged off with gold, and cushioned off with red silk, besides the 
ettees that had high backs and high arms at one eend, but eurlecued 
vown at the back, tapered off to a square bench on t’other, and sot 

ut like the stools with thick red cushions. 

Hight over the pictered tables was a sort of a golden tree. 
cuained to the ruff, and kivered over and over with chunks of glass 
t : shone like tears in a gal’s eyes, when she gits the grit up. 

mn ‘ides all these, was tu great round silk cushions, as thick as’ 
es cheese tub, a sitting right squat on the carpet, and tassled 
to kill, with a mess of other thines that I haint a chance to look 

: More the door was pushed open by the help that stood in the hall ; 
: a there stood a tall man, with a blue coat on, and gilt buttons, 

pictered off like our ten cent pieces, on'y instead of the 
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eagle, there was a Lion, and some kind of a one-horned animal, 
pawing up hill arter of a cap with pints to it. 

Afore I saw these pictered buttons, I kinder thought the chap 
must be Lord Morpeth himself, for he come in sort of softly, and 
yit independent, like a feller that felt himself to hum any where, but 
vit didn’t want to walk over other folks, as them big bug foreigners 
al'rs du; but ona second peak I see that it wasn’t the chap that] 
had seen at the Astor House, and beside that he was shaved clean 
and hadn't a speck of hair, only on his head and eye-brows, and that 
was a little mite gray; so, think sez L to myself, that other chap 
was the Lord, and this is his waiter, cum to tell Jase that the big 
bug has gin up cumin. Forno Lord that can git dye stuff or buy 
a wig, would ever come a visiting with gray hairs in his head. You 
wouldn't ketch one of our York tippies at that, let alone a ginuine 
Lord. 

I never saw Jase so wrothy as he was when he ketched sight of 
the feller, for he got a peak at the button the fust thing, and sez he,— 

“By gracious! if his lordsbip haint sent word to say he can't 
come, 

With that he went to the door, and sez he to the man, sez he= 

Wal, Sir, did, you bring a note for me, or what ?” 

And then be strutted right in the door-way, as pussy and pom- 
pous asa prize pig jest afore killing time, und there stood the tall 
chap, jest afore him, a looking right into his red face, with a pair 
of eyes as black and keen as a weazle’s, yit sort of easy and good 
natured, as ifhe couldn’t think what the matter was. He took off 
his hat sort of easy, and kinder bent his head a leetle, and sez he,— 

“Ts it Mr. Slick ?” 

Ile spoke so soft and humble that it seemed to mollify Jase ; he 
stepped for’ard and waved his hand about as big as cuffy, and sez he, 
as condescending as could be, sez he,— 

* Put on your hat, my good fellow, I’ve been a poor man myself. 
What word did his Lordship send? don’t be afeard to speak !” 

The chap looked at Jase, and I could see his mouth pucker up the 
leastest mite in the world, and his eyes begun to twinkle as if he'd 
choked back a smile from his lips that was detarmined to break 
through some where. He bowed his head a little, and then he han- 
ded over a piece of square pasteboard jest like that Miss Elssler gave 
to me, 

Didn't my pussy cousin look as if he'd fell through a thin place in 
the ice! He wilted right down, and looked as sneaking as a turkey 
gobbler keteh’d out in a rainy storm; but when he see that Lord 
Morpeth didn’t seem to know that he mistook him for a waiter, he 
walked into the room a spreading his hands and a sending out 4 
storm of excuses, and welcomes, and friendships, like a junk bottle 
of cider letting off steam. 

Lord Morpeth, he walked along into the room jest as if he’d beet 
to hum, and then dase he spread himself arin, and made him ac- 
quatated with his wife, 

Lord Morpeth made a little slow bow, and Mrs. dase Slick she 
cin her turban a toss, spread out the skirts of her velvet frock that 
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was jest the color of a wild cherry, and then, after sticking out her 
fat toot, she began to fold up her jints, till she threatened to settle 
down on the carpet all in a heap, before she'd a let out all her kinks 
avin. Jemima she come up and begun to flourish out her foot, and 
chow her curls, and her teeth, and twitter about, while Lord Morpeth 
was a bowing to her. I swow, it made me grit my teeth to see what 
tarnal eoots the whole consarn were a making of themselves! Then 
cum my turn I stood a leaning agin the mantle-shelf, detarmined 
to show this Lord that all the Slicks on arth warn’t darned etarnal 
chuckleheads if some of them was. I'd a seen him in Guinea and 
further yet, afore he’da got one speck of a bow more than he give 
lie. 

Well, Lord Morpeth, he bowed his head rather sparing of his neck, 
and I stood right straight up, and gin him as good as he sent, and 
no more on it, by hokey ; yet there was something about this critter 
that took my notion amazingly; he didn’t seem stuck up a bit, 
nor yet as if he wanted to poke fun at us, but sot down on one of the 
curlecued settees, and begun to talk about the weather, and things 
in general, jest like our folks. Miss Slick, she sot down by him, 
and purty soon let him into the state of things here in York. — She 
went into a fit of the dreadful suz, to think Lord Morpeth didn’t ride 
up in the carriage—it was a dreadful thing to walk in the 
streets ainong the common people—her daughter Jemima had once 
brushed the skirt of her tunie agin a mechanic, as she went down 
Broadway, and they felt it their bounden duty to keep her from 
walking ever since,—Jemima was so delicate, so very literary, so— 
here Jemima, who sot on a bench close by the settee, turned up them 
eyes of her’n and gina sigh that made the pucker come to Lord 
Morpeth’s mouth agin, and when Miss Slick got up and handed over 
some varses that she said Jemima had writ the minit she heard that 
Lord Morpeth had come to this country, the tickle burst into his 
eves, and he went to the winder with the paper in his hand, jest as 
it he wanted to read it over agin. | Miss Slick she stretched up and 
woked at dase, and Jemima, and me, and nodded her head, as much 
aS to Say 

** That's clenched the business. If Lord Morpeth don’t take a 
shine to my darter arter reading that, I want to know, that’s all!” 

Jase he twirled his great gold watch key, and peaked at Lord 
Morpeth from under his eye-brows, and Jemima she struck her head 
a one side and tried to look as if she couldn't help it, till Lord Mor- 
peth he come back agin from the winder, a looking as meek as a gray 
eat with adab of cream on her whiskers, jest as if he hadn’t been 
tickling himself to death behind the curtains there ; and I, consarn 
wk a I didn’t feel as mean as a frozen potater, to think my name 
Vas SUCK, 

- Miss Slick she spread herself out on the settee agin beside Lord 
Morpeth, and vive him another dose of soft sodder, till I raly felt 
: rte ie a0 poor critter. She held up her two chunked hands, and 
Scndeth me yen like all natur, when he told her which side of 
nied eae le ‘ penne up 5 but Lord Morpeth said the west side was the 

crowded, and so he took t’other. 
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* On'y jest to to think, Jemima,” sez Miss Slick, ** Lord Morpeth 
come up on the east side of Broadway, dear me '” 

Jemima she lifted up her head, and looked a whole biling of lasses 

candy at Lord Morpeth, and said she shouldn’t wonder if it would be 
all the fashion to walk that side after that. 

Lord Morpeth bowed agin, and looked as meek as new milk, and 
kinder acted as if he'd jest as lives talk about something else, but 
ny pussy cousin stuck to him like a dog to a briar 

‘* Now, my Lord,” sez she, a laying her hand on to his’n, rings 
and all, “now, arter reading my darter’s poetry, jest give me your 
opinion; we shouldn't think of ever letting her print anything, on'y 
weve heard that it’s getting to be the fashion for English Lords and 
ladies to be sort of literary, and Jemima is so full of poetry and 
writes so sweet and soft—don’t you think so, my Lord ?’ 

“ Very soft,” says Lord Morpeth, as sober as a deacon, but yet 
giving a sort of a sly squint at demima, where she sot a puckering 
up her mouth and half shutting her eyes, and a shaking for’ard her 
yaller curls, till they eenamost ‘touched her lap, and a trying to look 
like a love-sie k robin on an apple-tree limb, 

“Oh, you can't form no idee, you can't, indeed,” sez Miss Slick, 
“ without you hear Jemima read them he rself, but she’s so modest, 
so sensitive—but mebby she'll be persu: ided by your lordship.’ 

Lord Morpeth give another r squint at the stuck up little varmint, 
and sed, ** he was afteard to urge the young lady agin her feelings.” 

“Qh, but she'll do it to oblige you, I'm sartin she will,” sez Miss 
Slick agin; ‘*and here’s our literary cousin, be will persuade her, I 
am sure ;” and with that she cum across the room and put her hand 
on my coat sleeve, and sez she, ‘** Now do, cousin.” 

“Oh, you go to grass,” sez 1; “If Jemima there is a mind to 
make a coot of herself, she can do it without my boosting her along.” 
Lord Morpeth kinder give a start, and looked at me like all natur, 
but vet he didn’t look mad. 

“ Why. cousin Slick !” sez my pussey she cousin, a dropping her 
hand as if it h: ud gr ipped a hot pot: itoe. 

“Oh dear!” sez Jemima. 

Jase he let his watch-ke ‘y drop, and turned as red as a tomato, 
” W hat on arth do you mean by 'th: at, Mr. Jonathan Slick 2” sez he. 
oy al, I reckon i nean just whi it | Say, Sez i a dropping my 
hands into mv trousers poe ke ‘ts: andac rossing one boot overt ‘other 
as I leaned sort of slantindicular, with ny shoulder agin the mantle 
tree. ‘If there's anythi ing on arth that makes a man sick of all the 
feminine gender, its the etarnal hanke ‘ring which some on ‘em get to 
to show oft and trot themselves out afore the men folks, Jest to show 
that their stockings have been ina dye-tub, and that what they are 
lacking in brains, is made up by in npude nee. I wouldn't marry 4 
gal that could get up afore a stranger, before a hull room full on ‘em 
and shake her curls about, rollup her eyes hke a pious hen, and 
squinch her tace over a lot of poetry, whether it’s her's or anybody 
else’s. IT swow, I wouldn’t marry her if her heart was a solid Ju: npof 
gold, and eve rs hair of ber head strung with diamonds. That's my 
opinion, and Cousin Jemima is we come to it such as it is.” 
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| wish you could a seen dase and his wiminen folks when I burst 
out with that speech. Didn't they turn red and white in str aks ? ] 
ruther guess so!) And Lord Morpeth ! Inever seed a feller’s face 
brighten up as his did. Jase put his arm through mine, and asked 
me to slipinto the hall a mint. i 

«Look a here, cousin, this is ruther too bad, SCZ Jase, eenamost 
crying; “ you ought to make an apology to his lordship for speaking 
so afore him—what’ll he think of American manners ? 

« What'll he think,” sez I, “darn me if I care what he thinks ; if 
he’s a ginuine nobleman—one that’s got good English common sense, 
he wont think the better of us for trying to make believe we're a 
notch above what we raly be, and he'll ike my human natur better 
than vour soft sodder by a jug full. If he expects the hull nation of 
America to pucker and twist itself out of all nat’ral shape jest to gibe 
with his notions, he ought to be disappointed and that’s the long and 
the short of it: and if he believes that we want to see our wimmen 
folks to be spitting out poetry and varses afore strangers, or that the 
cinuine wimmen of America want to du sich things, he better stay to 
hum and read Mrs. Trollope’s books. Now jest hold your gab, Jase,” 
sez 1, as he was a going to speak again, “ I’m in the right on’t—if we 
want to give these English Lords a true idea of us, act out human 
natur, aud give mea warm, honest welcome, but less soft soap.” 

As I'd spoke out, jest so, the bell rung, and a hull grist of big 
bugs got out of some carriages at the door and come in. There 
was three or four harnsome wimmen and gals dressed off in silks 
ind satins, with the dresses all fringed off round the bottom and a 
hugving tight up to them white necks as close as the skin to an eel, 
and a showimne off the wide shoulders and leetle tapering waists 
about the best of any dresses | ever sot eyes on. The men folks 
had on span white vloves, and looked as if they’d jest come out of 
aband-box. While Jase was ablustering about froin one to t’other, 
I jest cut stick for the other room, detarmined not to have any 
more jaw with the eritter if IT could help it. Miss Slick and 
Jemima, looked sour enough to turn new milk ; but Lord Morpeth 
he cum right up to me and begun to talk as if ’'d been his twin 
brother. He asked me about every thing on arth, and more too ; 
all about the way we raise onions and garden saree, how much hay 
our Weathersfield meadows give to an acre, and all abont our 
district schools, meeting houses, and the old blue laws of Connecticut. 
W hen I toldhiim that a man was fined five dollars for bussing his 
wife on the sabberday arter he’d been away to sea four years, Lord 
Morpeth he larfed right out as nat’ral as could be. Then I took 
turn about and asked hima few pozers about Old England, and he 
‘uswered right up like a man that understood things, for all he was 
a Lord. | rally took a shine to the eritter, though L’d made up 
“uy inind agin it, tooth and nail, and while he was a talking 1 took 
# food squint at his head and face. 

s aint so over harnsome, not quite SO good looking as asartin 
hap T could tell you on if 1 wasn’t so mealy-mouthed, but then he’s 
got an alli ed big head, high up over the ears, and one that looks 
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black starers like some folk’s, but as bright as diamonds, and as 
sharp as a hull paper of cambrick needles, and they know how t 
look right straight through a feller without flinching the first 
ylance 

Purty soon, the gals and them chaps I'd seen in the hall cum a 
pouring in, and then there was no more talk with Lord Morpeth; 
he had to be led around like a race-horse by Miss Slick and Jemima, 
and I cum in for my share of the fun, for arter he and I got so 
thick together, they begun to think what I'd said was according to 
yunter, and sot it all down for eccentricity of genius instead of 
yinuine common sense; howsomever, I did not care so long as all 
was ship shape agin with ‘em, for I hate to get a woman a pouting 
with me, for if im ever so right it makes me feel kinder ugly. 


THE DINNER SCENE. 


We hadn't but just got settled down when the great wide 
looking-glass that I've told you of, seemed to slide back of the cur, 
tains to the lower eend of the room, and by gauly ! there was another 
room further on, with a table sot in it all kivered over witli silver 
plates, and soup dishes, and Chiny ware, with one of them trees ot 
gold and glass all lighted up, and swung to the wall, a glittering, 
and flashing, and pouring down the shine over the heap of silver 
things, till it made a feller ketch his breath on’y jest to peak in. 

Lord Morpeth he gin his arm to my pussy she cousin—Jase gin 
his to a harnsome gal that stood close to him, and I erouked my 
elbow up to Jemima, for I kinder wanted to make up for what Id 
sed about her reading—poor critter! she aint to blame if she ‘3 
little shaller. The rest on ’em followed on two and two, and arier 
a little we all sot down round the table with six great strapping 
fellers, with blue and white regimentals on, and gloves on all thei 
twelve hands, a standing up behind our chairs. I can’t give you no 
idea of what we had to eat, for they called every thing by soime 
daro’d jaw-breaker of a name, and kept ‘a earrying things on and oft 
and giving a feller clean plates all of solid silver, till it a’most made 
me dizzy with seeing them a flashing about so in the critters’ hands. 
They bad all sorts of mince meat with hard names tucked to it, and 
fish kivered with gravy, and butter, and every thing else, and sich a 
darn'd heap of things that I can't begin to tell you all. I tried tv 
take a bite of everything, but it wasn’t of no use—I was purty well 
tilled up afore the puddings, and pies, and custards cum on, and 
arter they were carried off L thought we'd all made a purty goo’ 
Thanksgiving dinner, considering it wasn’t tu hum, and I can't tel! 
when I've feit so big and pussy ; but jest as I was thinking we'd got 
about through, the fellers went to work and swept the hull table 
clean as could be, and by-am-by on they cum agin with silver baskets 
full of grapes, and oranges, and prunes, with a grist of fust rate 
apples, and hull bunches of raisins that made a feller feel W rothy 
because he'd eat enough, they looked so tempting a hanging over 
the sides of them silver baskets, and a looking so meller in the light 
that cum a shining down from the consarn overhead. 

When the wimmen folks had Jest eat a few grapes, and mebbs Sy 
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chunk of orange Or So, Miss Slick she got up and off they went into 
vother room, but yet a looking back sort of longing, Jest as Eve 
did when the angels made her quit the garden of Eden, poor critter ! 

The minit the wimmen folks had made themselves scarce the ser- 
vants begun to cut about like all possessed, and a hull regiment of 
decanters and cider bottles with sheet -lead caps to ‘em, marched onto 
the table, and arter them cum another regiment of glasses, some of 
‘em round and bulky with short stems and kinder dark green, some 
white as ice, and then agin some that was short and slender, cut on 
in squares, and red as a gal’s lip, besides the long necked cider glasses 
that stood poking up among the rest, like a Down East gineral, and 
his officers ready to lead on the red and green militia agin the hull 
squad of bottles and decanters, till one side gin up beat. The help 
gin the first shot, for each on ’em took a bottle, and pop, pop, pop. 
went the corks—then the red, and green, and white glasses marched 
up, and cum off chuck fall and a brimming over with plunder. As 
for me, I sent up a Jong necked feller, and took a swig at the cider, 
and Lord Morpeth he went deep into the green glasses, but they 
put mein mind of an old maid’s goggles, and I couldn’t take a no- 
tion to 'em till arter ’'d drunk two hull glasses of the cider, and 
then I did't seem to care what I drank out on. By-am-by some 
one called out and wanted a toast. I never heard of topping off a 
Thanksgiving dinner with toast afore, but it made me think of hum, 
and so 1 thought V'd have one tu. 

‘Look a here,” sez 1 to the chap that stood back of my chair, 
“you may make me a toast tu, but none of your dry stuff now, but 
make it as marm used to, youremember Jase,” sez I, ‘half a pint of 
hot milk with a chunk of butter about as big as a piece of chalk 
melted in, and then the hull soaked up with slices of toasted bread — 
hum made is best—one slice laid on top of tother. Now you git 
out, and make some right off,” sez 1 to the chap, sez I. | 

“Look a here, Jonce, what are you about 2” sez Jase, a poking 
his elbow sort of sly into my ribs. “It aint that we mean, we're a 
yoing to drink a toast.” 

“Wal,” sez 1,“ T haint no arthly objection, but if the feller makes 
itaccording to rule itll be ruther tough to swaller without some 
chawing,” 

“T tell you,” sez Jase agin, “we area going to drink a toast to 
Lord Morpeth in wine.” 
iar ad hay agin, 7 I haint no objection, if Lord Morpeth likes 
ast and wine, it’s his idee of what's good, and I can’t help it ; but 
et nc A yg _— a bowl of ginuine toast and cider with the 
ret wits “ia = | catherstield fashion, ruther hot, and sweetened 
sales thems ide lat’s uy notion. Lorda massey, how marm does 
thick one Pegi up, > s enough to make a feller’s nose tingle to 

“eat l it, cousin Jase ? 
over oe ve ag irc speaking to him, there he stood a strutting 
guest, Lord a gs a his hand and a singing out, ** Our noble 
excepting Tor pe ~ ike all possessed. Every critter at the table, 

Pung Lord Morpeth and I, jumped up with glasses in our hands, 
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dry spell ; but Lord Morpeth and I sot still and looked as if we didu't 
know what possessed the critters; but tbe minit they sot down up 
he jumped like a house a fire, and the way he c racked jokes and said 
smart things, made the fire fly from every body’s eyes round the 
table. I swanny, if he didn’t take me a’most off the handle with his 
consarned sweet voice andharnsome manners. It raly was eenamost 
as good as a play, to hear him reel out the common sense and soft 
sodder about this land of liberty and old England. When he sot 
down, it was as much as I could du to keep from going right up and 
giving him a hug, if he was a lord, Arter this we mixed in the talk 
altogether, like lemon, and sugar, and brandy in a punch bowl, as 
sociable as so many chickens in a coop, till by-am-by, Jase he begun 
to swell up and talk to Lord Morpeth about the Slicks, and the 
crouchants, and lions, that belonged to the family coat of arms as he 
ealled it ; he gin us all to understand that the Slicks warn’t a family 
to be sneezed at by any of the English Lords, and gin out some purty 
broad hints about a barron-night, and a lord, that gin a start to the 
name ever so long back in England; then the consarned shote 
branched out into a sarmon about ancient birth, and pure blood, a 
running from one generation to another, without being siled by any. 
thing low since the Slicks cum to this country, jest arter the Pil- 
grims, anda hull lot of the darndest stuff that ever a transmogritied 
hand-cartman thought on. I'd topped off my cider with two or 
three glasses of hock, the feller called it, and it made me feel dreadful 
smart, and I felt jest like tackling Jase in his own camp. 

‘© Look a here, cousin Jase,” sez I, “what on arth do you want to 
taake out that we Slicks are anything but jest what we be, for aint 
ita darned sight more to our credit, Yankees as we are, and lie- 
publicans as we ought to be, to own it at once, that we had to hoe 
eur own row up, and found it a purty tough one? Now you know 
well enowzh, for all your crouchongs, and lions, and roosters,-—tiat 
you've picked up, lord-a-massey knows where—that you begun life, 
or anyhow begun to save up chink, fust by a horse cart on Peck Slip, 
and that wife of your’n went out a nussing other folk’s children till 
urter you married her, and that aint no disgrace to her nor you 
neither, so long as you don't try to make out that you're something 
more than you raly be. It is too bad you're trying to make out that 
youre an English big bug, when you can prove yourself as good a 
nobleman as ever lived, by going back to our grand-par, the brave 
old shoemaker, that swung his lap-stone over his shoulder when the 
tevolution broke out, and jined the patriots when their struggle was 
dark as the grave. The old man never gave way once, but fought 
like a lion when fighting was to be done. He clung to his compa: 
nions in good and bad luck, and though he fought, and marched, and 
suffered with the toughest of’em, never once gin out or got discour- 
aged, but arter a long day’s mareh would unsling his lap-stone, take 
out his rusty tools, and hammer and stitch away half the night long, 
to make up shoes for his tired and sore footed feller soldiers, when- 
ever he could tind a scrap of sole leather or a piece of cow skin ‘tu 
inake up!" 

I was a yoing on, hut Lord Morp ‘th he got up, and SEZ he, $6 Let 
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us drink to the memory of Mr. Slick’s ancestor, the * brave shoe- 
‘. ” 

— looked sort of ugly about what Id said—but T couldn't help 
that, and when Lord Morpeth jined in, the hull biling on us got up, 
and another squad of wine glasses was put into action. When the 
rest had sot down, I felt as if I couldn’t break off so, but I thought 
it wouldn't do no harm to give ‘em a short specimen of Weathers- 
fied chin music, seeing as there was a lord to hear me. 

«“ Now,” sez I, “it’s of no use denying that we Yankees do think 
a good deal of noble birth and pure blood, and all of them ere things 
that the English have boosted up their throne with so many hundred 
years; for my part, I du feel a kind of love and reverence for a 
family of any kind, whose blood has run pure from one generation 
toanother, through brave men and good women, till it beats full 
of warm ginerous human natur in the heart of a true nobleman, 
whether he has a title or not. It gives a man something to be proud 
of, something to guard and keep himself good and honorable for. 
Aman must be mean as pusley, and meaner yet, who could doa 
small action while he knew that his blood had been kept, pure as 
spring water, by a hull line of good men, alla sleeping in their 
graves.” 

“But, arter all,” sez I, ‘*what is the nobility of old England 
more than that which we Yankees have a right to ?” 

“Was William the Conqueror, that they brag so much about, 
any thing to be compared to our Washington? Was his con- 
quest of Old England, half so great, or so tough a job as the tussle 
we had to get New England into our own native land? Now, the 
whole truth is, blood is like wine, the older it is, the stronger and 
clearer it grows. If it warn’t for that, we Yankees, that had fore- 
fathers in the Revolutionary war, have as good a right to brag 
about our pure blood, as the greatest and oldest line of proud Eng- 
land.” Here I stopped jest long enough to make a bow to Lord 
Morpeth, and on I went agin. TI say,” sez I, a stretching out my 
arm, “ there aint a true born American on arth, if he owns the truth, 
that haint English grit and pride enough about him to feel a kind 
of respect for an English nobleman, if he behaves himself like folks: 
but if he don’t,” sez I, « we've got a right to despise him more than 
we do one another when we act mean; for he not disgraces hisself 
but all the forefathers that he ought to be proud on, and a man that 
_ do that must be mean as git out and meaner tu, a darned sight. 
= sez I, a looking at Lord Morpeth, ‘‘we Yankees and the 
“nglish are purty much alike, for all. If they’ve got their lords, 
ee rsandinge eat. haint we no military captins, and generals, 
English ‘tr EE or ir small potatoes compared to the 
thin “ ie Fie aa 10Ws a sort of native notion we 7 got arter sich 
me i Aap an et sort of harm one way or tother. Now,’ 
aset etn, mee hun red years from this, we Americans, shall have 
titles, but a —a of our own. I aint sartin about the 

il Tes clecs 2 when ™ tea party,’ and the battle of Bunker 
thenerduntaa in our history, as William the Conqueror’s does 

8 ritish, Cousin Jase there wouldn't have to make up a 
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story about his British ancestors; for the pure blood of this ere 
country will be that which goes right back to the Revolutionary 
war. All Yankee noblemen will have to sarch for their titles on 
the pension list of this ere very generation ; and the old man that 
now draws his twenty dollars a month, will be the founder of a line, 
jest as noble as any that ever sprung up inthe heart of old England! 
That’s my ginuine opinion. Now,” sez I, “if we Slicks wanted to 
make out that we are any great shakes, it aint no very hard job to 
du it. It aint by no means sartin that we, any on us, ever had any 
forefathers afore the old Shoemaker, that we've been jest a telling 
on; but he was a hull team and horse to boot. When the ammuni- 
tion gin out at Bunker Hill, he flung away his gun, and went to 
storming a bull regiment, tooth and nail, on his own hook, till in 
the eend he was shot down dead with a piece of the old lap stun in 
his hand, that he gripped like an Injun arter his teeth was sot, and 
his fingers stiff and stun cold. Old England, I must own, has got 
a grist of noble families and great men, that are an honor and etarnal 
glory to it, but the blood that biled up in that old man’s heart, was 
as red, as brave, yes, and as noble tu, as ever poured itself out on 
the sile of old England, in the time of William, or any other Con- 
queror; and if 1 ever set up for a big bug, and put picters on my 
carriage door, I kinker think that I shant be much ashamed to have 
Jonathan Slick’s coat of arms, a ‘ hand gripped hard on a lap-stun ; 
for consarn me, if we, any onus, ever get to be much, it will be 
through the old Shoemaker, and I aint ashamed to own it.” 
With that I took another swig at the hock, and was a going on 
agin, but all tu once my head began to whirl round like atop. The 
table began to spread itself into half a dozen, and it seemed as if the 
glass consarn over head had got a hull family of leetle ones around 
it, dancing jigs and pouring out the shine all over the room—and 
then the wine bottles, and the decanters, and the grapes, and apples, 
aud raisins, seemed to get onsteady, and more on ’em kept as tarting 
up. Then the waiters in regimentals grew taller and taller, and I'm 
eonsarned if Lord Morpeth hadn't half a-dozen chaps a looking like 
so many twin brothers a dodging up and down all around him, awful 
onsteady though, for Lords. Then, arter all, the floor begun to rise 
and pitch up and down till I was obliged to give up, and so I sot 
down, and held onto my chair with both hands, and called out, 
‘Whoa’ like a house atire, for it seemed as if everything was 4 
yxetting upsot ; and between you and I and the post, Par, my ginuine 
opinion is, that all the chaps in the room had got about half seas 
over, except me. I wasas steddy as a judge, and sot up parpendicular 
and independent, jest as a true born Republican ought tu, detar- 
mined to set that English Lord and the rest on ‘em a good example. 
It wasn't no wonder, though, that they got a leetle how-come-you:s® 
for they all drank wine, but I only took that sparkling white cider 
and hock, for | was detarmined not to make a shote of mvself. Yet 
it made me feel so bad to see how they went on, that I got a'most 
sick thinking about it. ‘ 
Arteraw hile we all went back into the keeping-room, ard there 
the wimmen folks sot on them red benches, all in pimlico order, 
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drinking coffee out of some leetle finefied cups, but I'm affeared they 
didn't set up so straight as young ladies ought tu in company—their 
heads did seem to set rather unsartin on their shoulders every time 
] looked at ‘em. 

| drunk off a cup of coffee jest to oblige Jase, and then I begun 
to be kinder sociable with a young gal that sot by Jemima, while 
Jase took Lord Morpeth round to look at his marble head, and the 
two whopping picters of himself and wife. 

Arter he had gone the rounds—as we Editors say of a prime 
article—Lord Morpeth made his bow and went out, I begun to feel 
kinder as if I'd like to take a snooze, and so I jest gin one smashing 
bow at the door for all, and arter getting my hat, I follered Lord 
Morpeth out. It was tarnal cold, and I begun to chirk up a leetle 
when I see that Jase’s carriage stood there. Lord Morpeth stepped 
back when he see me close to him, and moved his hand as much as 
to say—Git in; but I stepped back, and sez I, ‘ I guess I’ve been 
taught better manners than to help myself fust,”—so with that he 
got in, and I arter. 

We had a good deal of talk in the carriage; and when we both 
got out, Lord Morpeth shook hands with me as if I’d been his twin 
brother, and asked me to come and see him to his room, for he wanted 
to talk with me about picters and the fine arts, and things in general. 

I gin his hand an allfired grip, and sez I, “ Lord Morpeth, you 
can depend on this chap, for he'll tell you the truth and no soft sodder. 
I didn’t take much of a notion to you at fust, for I aint a chap to 
run arter you because you're a lord, but I like you in spite of that, 
for you're a darned good hearted, smart critter, and lord or no lord, 
that's enough.” 


We here close, for the present quarter, our extracts from 
this most amusing, and frequently instructive, book. We 
have, in this paper, extracted chiefly from the lighter chapters, 


but in our next number we shall, perhaps, return to another 
phase of its contents. 





Art. IL—LOVE AND POLITICS. 
Un Homme Sérieux. Par Charles de Bernard. Paris: 1843. 


It may not seem our wish to drift on comfortably with the 
current of our times, when we select a work published so far 
back as 1843, and (we are sorry for the circumstance) by a 
writer whose short and spirited career is at an end; but as 
our business is with foreign literature, we are happily exempt 
from the necessity of noticing every worthless and ephemeral 
work of fiction sent for approval by influential publishers. 

The nice-looking volumes in their flowered cloth dress, with 
their white thick leaves, clear type, and lines far apart, are 
laid on the table of the unfortunate reviewer, who, after a 
few desperate attempts at resolution, cuts some sheets about 
the middle of the second volume and the end of the third. 
Ile finds what he expected; a tissue of crude thoughts or 
common place ideas, unsuccessful incursions into the domains 
of invention or fancy, a succession of events either of 
improbable occurence or loosely strung together, the whole 
evidencing either slipshod negligence or a barren imagination. 
Still something must be done to diseneumber the publisher’s 
shelves of the heavy mass, or gratify the misguided author 
who, by relationslup, acquaintance, or political sympathy, 1s 
furnished with some hold on the much straitened critic. 

So, desperately wetting his pen, he resolves to do the deed, 
and boldly commences at the inscriptions engraved by Hermes 
on those Antediluvian pillars which, long after the deluge, 
were discovered in caverns somewhere or other. He then 
sighs for a journal of a day kept by an Egyptian lady of the 
reign of Psammeticus the Kightieth, or the prototype of Enau 
written by some forgotten Maria Edgeworth, the ornament of 
the court of Pericles. He recollects in time, however, the 
unintellectual character and occupation of the Greek ladies of 
that reign, and gives it as his own private opinion that no 
novels of ordinary life were composed either at Athens oF 
Sparta. ‘Then, paying a compliment to Bekker for his clevet 
and research-shewing sketches of Gallus and Charicles, be 
laments that in common with most fictions on classic subjects, 
they resemble the truthful and natural ones of our days, as 4 
lav figure does the human being whose muscles and bones are 
informed by life, and invested with an outward envelope of 


youth and beauty. He then descants on the fortunate pre- 
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eervation of the comedies of Aristophanes, and Terence, and 
Plautus, and the dialogues and fictions of Lucian, seclig that 
we get a better insight into the mterior life of the Greeks and 
Romans by their means than from the old serious chronicles 
which have come down to us. Having advanced so far in his 


subject, he naturally asks, wherefore the need of such ceaseless 
showers of vapid trash covermg the surlace of society in the 


shape of loose leaves, as snow flakes on a calm winter’s day 
cover the dry hard street and field. 

After fixing his hearers by this query, he shortly relieves 
tem by alluding to the restless craving of the soul for excite- 
ment, when no real engrossing cares or troubles are present. 
He then learnedly disserts on the cruel sports of the circus 
giving temporary relief to the tired and unhappy Roman 
senators and ladies ; touches lightly on the means resorted to 
by Julia and Messalina to escape from the dreadful sway of 
ennui, attributes the cruelties of Nero and Tiberius to the 
sume cause, and creates an agreeable variety in the page by 
tle introduction, in Bourgeois type, of Lr. Watts, the Bee, 
Mischief, and the Devil. 

Now, bidding adicu to the dissolute old Heathens, with a 
passing glance at Tie Ethiopian Romance of Heliodorus, and 
the fictions of Achilles ‘Tatius, and Longus, and a reproof of 
the extravagance of the lirst and want of decency of the others, 
le glides easily into the old feudal eastle, and shews the bard 
with harp in hand, driving the ‘evil influence” from the 
hearts and minds of the noble Chatellan and Chatellaine by 
the recital of the Lay of the Niebelungen Hoard, the deeds of 
Charlemagne and \is Paladins, the chivalric exploits of 
Arthur and Tristram, or the still greater (?) ones of Lion 
Mae Cumhail and Oscar, and the splendors and hospitality of 
the palace of Admhuin. 

At this point of his task, the critic, forgetting that it is a 
task, and letting the existence of author and publisher escape 
lis memory, seizes on the invention of printing, and ignoring 
‘ie dirty advertisements of quacks, Reynolds’s villanous Mys- 
feriesy Volney’s Ruins, and Lhe Vestiges of Creation, blows 
it Up in triumph to the clouds. 
ee ememtheng lis arms with Mme. de Scuderi’s folio 
wala . ae the curious circumstance of the living 
rn tad ne dressers, and plouglimen of Normandy and 

) rejoicing with their wives in the unchristian titles of 
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Pharnabazes, Sophonisba, &c.; names given to their great. 
great-grandsires by the lords and ladies, their masters, from 
the aforesaid folios, and still religiously handed down with 
true Celtic tenacity through their descendants. 

‘Taking an easy flight over the curled periwigs of Congreve, 
Cibber, Addison, and Steele, he next repeats what every one 
knows about them already, and talks learnedly of the barren 
field of fiction from the Regency to the Revolution, if the 
works of Voltaire, Smollett, and Fielding, and the blameless 
Vicar of our own poor Oliver, are excepted. 

Being now comfortably landed on the threshold of our own 
times, he shews, by the help of the introduction to ZeZemague, 
and a translation of a volume in Bohn’s Library, what are 
the essential qualities of a heroic poem, and varying the 
recipe a little, he applies the rule to a prose epic. He laments 
that Thackeray does not copy the bonhommie of Goldsmith, 
and that the plot of Pickwick is not so compact as that of 
Tom Jones; and wishes that the authoresses of Beatrice, of 
The Lady and the Priest, and of Father Eustace, might be 
shut up together in a lone chateau, be well fed, never see the 
face of a man, and be obliged to listen to each other's 
productions, 

At last, our critic counts his pages, and finds that out of 
the sixteen which he had allotted to the Parish Orphan, 
fifteen and a half are occupied. 

So he refers to want of space, (whose fanit ? ) compliments 
his readers on the accession of a new and powerful, though 
yet undisciplined pen, to the field of letters ; speaks of truth 
of character-painting, of delicacy of style, natural succession 
of incidents, (bating a /eet/e improbability), and recommends 
to the talented author more care in the elaboration of the 
design of his (?) next work ; excuses the absence of quotations 
from want of space, and the impossibility of divorcing ny 
portion of the compact structure of the work from its context; 
but orders his readers to procure the book at once, and enjos 
the intellectual treat. 

Our literary magistrate now flings down his wearied pel, 
begs forgiveness from the bust of Aristotle over his desk, 
thanks Mercury that his task is ended, and runs off to en)0} 
a hearty laugh at Little Toddlekens. 

Those readers of the article who depend on Providence ané 
their fellow creatures for judgment, and taste, and every 
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thing else, send at once to the library or the shop for the 
much-be-praised book, wonder that they cannot find out the 
beauties attributed, throw it on the heap of neglected works, 
or return it to the library, on whose shelves it will soon form 
a permanent incumbrance. a Fs 

Now, as from the peculiar aim otf this series of papers, 
the amusement or information of our readers is of much more 
interest to us, than the profit of publisher or glorification of 
author we are more anxious to discover a work of merit 
among our French collection (new or old, it little matters), 
than to seize on the latest importation. We have taken down 
one of De Bernard’s, of which we entertain pleasurable recol- 
lections since a perusal of many vears date. 

It will not be necessary to analyse the peculiar qualities of 
our Author’s powers here, as this introduction bas already 
extended farther than we proposed, and as something has been 
already done in our Sixth Number, (page 369,) on occasion of 
noticing his Gentilhomme Campagnard. His caustic and vigo- 
rous powers were there pointed out, with the substratum of a 
kind nature, under a harsh and cynical exterior. 

As a pendant, we may remark, that he detested socialism 
and red republicanism, and was no believer in the sincerity 
of the poor old * Citizen King.” 

Incapacity or self seeking among those who aimed at politi- 
cal power or influence, particularly stirred his bile; and the 
chief object of the present work was to point out the bad con- 
sequences of a man of mediocre ability striving to attain oflice 
which he is unable to manage for his own comfort or the good 
of the people. In devoting all his attention to the means of 
raising himself to the coveted point, his family affairs are left 
to mind themselves, and the natural consequences soon force 
themselves on his notice in a very disagreeable shape. 

Uur Serious Man, an advocate at Douay, was in easy circum- 
stances, but of no great mark as an able lawyer. He was 
sufficiently fluent, employed more in criminal than civil trials, 
and generally lost only three cases out of four. He practised 
more with the object of seeing himself in print four times in 
the year, viz. at the periods of the assizes, than from any wish 
toadd to his funds. Inthe intervals he was much more 
iifent on politics than jurisprudence. In a general election for 
members of the “ Chamber” previous to 1830, he stoutly oppos- 
ed the legiti:nist member, using ali his influence for the opposi- 
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tion side of the house, and was stoutly sapported by a society 
to which he belonged, The /elp-yourse/f Association. \t was 
to his son Prosper, a lad of fourteen that the crowning victory 
was due. At the critical moment he drove up to Zhe College 
of Electors (an equivalent to our Hustings) in a triumphant 
chariot of many seats, with a full dozen of dilatory voters 
whom he had unearthed in different nooks of the arrondise- 
ment. He lustily cracked his whip on his arrival in honor of 
the Coté gauche, and alighting, threw himself into Ins father’s 
arms. ‘his touching and patriotic spectacle drew tears from 
the indifferent or friendly by-standers, and made the Prefect 
and the Attorney General turn pale. 

M. Chevassu had some reason to be discontented with his 
treatment in high quarters. He had for ten years, vainly 
sought the place of Councillor in the Cour Royale at Douay ; 
but it was not till the Revolution of July that his wishes were 
gratified. His ambition having expanded in the intenm 
however, nothing less will gratify him now than the dignity of 
President of the Chamber, or Attorney General. As councillor 
of the court of his city he could not be deprived of his office, 
so he cast himself vigorously into opposition, and prepared for 
offering himself as member of the Legislative Chamber in 
Paris when the present representative, who was old and feeble, 
should be called away. 

The political atmosphere of Douay being quiet and cloudy, 
M. Chevassu determines to infuse some briskness and life into 
it, even through the ageney of a thunder clap in the guise of 
an opposition newspaper ; and dudré Dornier is sent from an 
agency oflice in Paris to “ guide the lightning and direct the 
storm ;’’ Douay though boasting the title of ‘The Athens of 
the North’ being unable to furmsh more than aspirants to the 
honors of Poets’ Corner. 


Iu the middle ages, Italy had its Condottieri, who, at the head of 
a band of soldiers, without fear, but not without reproach, settled 
the quarrels of princes or states ‘ for a consideration,’ changed sides 
as they found it profitable, behaved with the forbearance of wolves 
towards each other; and, in fine, made a profitable speculation of 
eivil war by exchanging a little blood for a great deal of money. 
These unscrupulous adventurers may be compared to certain specu- 
lators of our times who carry on war, plume in hand, at the behest 
of the opinion that pays, being fully prepared to oppose it if they 
ean find better pay in the camp of the enemy. André Dornier was 
a curious specimen of these modern Condottieri. An Enfant Perdu 
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of the hospital of the state, he treated this great and respectable 
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parent with the coolest irreverence. Nothing could exceed the 
cuppleness of his contradictory evolutions, and the unconcern with 
which he changed his colors when it was his profit to do so. Yes- 
terday a doctrinaire, to-day a republican, to-morrow a ministerialist, 
provided that five francs’ profit could be made by it. Still, such 
was his address, that where another would be looked on as a renegade, 
he passed for a writer of conscience, but sometimes led astray by the 
honest zeal of his convictions, 7 , " 

At this epoch AndréDornier had arrived in Paris from Bourdeaux, 
where he had just got a republican paper killed under him, not the 
frst accident of the kind that had happened. His luck had 
been adverse for some time. One paper had died for want of 
subscribers, the public functionary had executed another: so he 
came up to Paris, as a centre from which to make a new sally. 
Little welcome at Castelnaudry for an editor coming from Morlaix, 
or at Briangon for one freshly cast at Brives-la-Gaillarde ; the 
provinces are coquettish, their purveyors must be brought from the 
capital. 

The suppression of his Bourdeaux journal was such a 
recommendation to the Douay malcontents, that they almost 
wrung his arms off at a banquet given in his honour, and at 
the end of the feast they danced Zhe Marsellaise by way of 
refreshment. He soon got the measure of his flock of sheep, 
who affected the manners of ravenous wolves, and to AZ. 
Chevassu, their bell-wether, he paid successful court. This 
gentleman, though tolerably eloquent, was an indifferent hand 
at composition ; and Doraier, by affecting the scholar, and 
ascribing all his merits to the instructions received from his 
patron, won on his friendship and consideration to such an 
.Y 7 hi . ; . . 
on The Serious Man, even while he felt his own 
vith usions wonderfully expanding, would venture on nothing 
Wi — on ‘ . . ° e . 

’ = the advice of his cunning pupil. Ue often repeated, 
ien Lam in the chamber, let Thiers and Odillon Barrot 

“? themselves quiet.” 

P beg horizon is now opening to our editor. Je. 
nrielte Cheras . ; 

7 a preteen, a fine dark beauty of sixteen, takes lessons 

wit 8 ' Irom him; and the thought of becoming her husband, 

sh getting such a fortune as will insure his future well-being, 

, ce stronger with cach day. 
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it . to say, as his influence with her father increases, 
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ve “h re of the young, handsome, and amiable Vicomte 
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The Douay Patriot struggles on for two years, but shews 
symptoms of decay, old subscribers dropping off, new ones 
not presenting themselves, when Prosper, the brother of 
Henriette, who is supposed to be diligently employed at his 
law studies in Paris, presents himself to his father one summer 
morning, in a colored calico shirt, torn trousers, boots with 
many cracks, and a coarse winter coat. The father, after a 
severe lecture, demands why his aunt, Jfme. Pontailly, should 
have let him out of Paris in such a trim, but he replies that 
he could not think of being under obligation to any one of 
the slavish politics of his aunt and her husband. The young 
hero had exaggerated his father’s opposition to the very reddest 
shade of republicanism ; and as the aunt and uncle were pure 
Legitimists, Af. \Chevassu forgave his extravagance for the 
moment, for sake of this sacrifice to his political creed. 

The Paériot continues to be watched by the officials of the 
Cour Royale, for the detection of some peccadillo meriting 1 
prosecution, but no handle is presented till Prosper’s arnval. 
In his father’s temporary absence, he sends a “ leader” which 
is unsuspectedly admitted ; and 

Next day was such a festival at the Cour Royale as leaves its 
memory fresh for many a year. According as the members arrived, 
the Patriot went from hand to hand, and every visage wore a joyful 

rin. The subalterns could not remain quiet ; they moved restlessly 
tee and there, as sea-gulls conscious of the coming storm. The 
“ Silk-gowns” put their heads in a corner to assess the damages, and 
the Attorney General, happier than all the rest together, measured 
the hall with long strides, and took snuff without intermission; this 


being with him the usual token of supreme rapture. ‘“ We have 
them at last,” was the exclamation on all sides. 


The dismayed proprietors hold a stormy meeting, and J. 
Chevassu is confounded by his son’s avowal of the article. 


‘“ Yes, father,” said the student with the finest assurance ; «for 
ever so long, the Douay Patriot was aground in the shallow, ™'} 
waters of ‘moderantism’: I have sent it into open sea, Now behol 
it launched: may its course be happy.” 

“You unhappy boy,” said the wretched advocate, assuming * 
dramatic pose, “ you have not committed it to the open sea, but tf 
the Court of Assize. Alas! it was all that was wanted, I wou 
wager that the jury list is already filled: we shall be condemned 
without a shadow of doubt.” F 

“So much the better,” cried Prosper with a determined tone 
‘We needed the baptism of persecution: let every one now do hit 
duty. You, noble nei of the journal, will seize with eagernes 
this opportunity of manifesting your patriotism; you will joyfully 
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associate to pay the fine.” Here the proprietors looked wistfully in 
each other’s faces, and some of them instinctively laid their hands 
on their pockets as if to defend the contents. 

« The publisher will go to prison, that’s all,” continued Prosper : 
« what else is he paid for ?” 

At these words a little thread-bare man, who was modestly sitting 
in a quiet corner, rose and bowed to Prosper with an air of unaffectd 
chagrin. 

“Yes, Father Morlot; you will go to prison, and there you'll be 
like a fish in water. Be comforted; you shall want for nothing ; 
every luxury will pour in on you. Game-pies, baskets of fowl, 
smuggled tobacco, kirsch-wasser from the Black Forest ; you like 
the Teach, Father Morlot: your fellow citizens will empty their 
cellars rather than see you want. ‘We will be condemned,’ you 
say: just the thing I wish. 1 will avow myself the author ; I will 
plead in person ; and, I give you my word of honor, the jacks in 
office will hear the truth for once: they will laugh on the wrong 
side of the mouth, the slaves!” 

Be silent, Prosper,” said his father, looking at the journal with 
bitterness: ‘ our enemies will be embarrassed merely in the choice 
of counts; provocation to revolt and civil war, personal affront to 
the king, attack on his rights and the order of succession, Ah, 
how the attorney will rub his hands! Prosper, is this the fruit of 
my lessons? I, who taught you the first rudiments of constitutional 
speech ; I, who showed you by what paraphrases, by what attenu- 
ations, by what circumlocutions, you might say anything with 
impunity. Why, for instance, could you not avail me sak: the 
expressions consecrated to the present order of things; ‘ The days 
of July,’ ‘established order,’ &c., instead of crying out unguardedly, 
roughly, rashly”’ ‘1 call a cat, acat,” broke in the law student. 

“My dear Prosper,” said Dornier mildly, ‘you forget that 
‘speech has been given to man to conceal his thoughts.’ ” 

“And who has said so but that old serpent, Talleyrand? No, 
gentlemen, citizens I mean: speech was not given to disguise 
thought, but to ~ in the face of tyrants. That I have done, that 
I willever do. We will awake public feeling, public resentment. 


We will be condemned, but we will gain five hundred additional 
subscribers,” 





This prophecy was only fulfilled on the evil side: the paper 
Was extinguished by the heavy fine, and poor M. Chevassu 
exclaimed, as Francis I. did with respect to Louis XII., This 
big boy will put everything astray.” Dornier, though his 
my occupation was gone” again, made himself so necessaty 
a embryo politician that he could not let him depart : 
ae ati be then at hand to exalt him above Foy, Martig- 
_ merryer, and particularly Mirabeau ? Rather than see 
. Sprig of nobility, Le Vicomte de Moréal, espouse his 

aughter, he will bless Dornier with her hand: but first let 
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the aged representative die for good, and himself take his 
place. ‘Then, hey for the sensation he will produce in the 
house of representatives! Let the ‘extreme mght’ look to 
itself, 

The desired event takes place; Jf. Chevassu is elected 
representative of Douay; Dornier is despatched to Paris to 
procure lodgings, and make things smooth with the coterie 
to which the new member intends to unite his influence, and 
the Count Fadien de Moréal and Dornier are waiting (not by 
concert, you may suppose) on a cold winter’s morning in the 
court-yard of the Diligences, on the watch for the member and 
his son and daughter. On the arrival of the coach, Dornier 
receives the family with lis usual empressement, and announces 
that he has taken apartments for the new member in the 


Hotel Mirabeau. 


‘« Hotel Mirabeau,” repeated M. Chevassu, majestically applying 
a large pinch of snuff. ‘*I have no objection to the name. Great 
orator, Mirabeau! very great orator indeed, and one that would 
have been a great minister, a perfect man in fact, if one thing had 
not been wanting.” ‘* And what might that be?” said Dornier, with 
the tone of a scholar asking for information from his master. 

« Virtue,” said the Member, brushing off some grains of snuff 
from his cravat and waistcoat with the happy air of one who was 
conscious of no deeper stains, ‘* Virtue ! political, I suppose,” said 
Dornier with a sardonic smile. “ Oh! not that of a Chartreuse or 
an Anchorite certainly. Mirabeau"—but here he was interrupted. 


Prosper has been in chase of his spaniel Jastinian through 
the yard, and now appears lugging him back by the collar: 
he exchanges a cordial grasp with Dornier, and asks //enriette 
if his fowling piece, cornet-a-piston, foils and pistols have been 
taken out. 

“ You have not enquired about your ‘Code,’” said his 
father with an accent of displeasure. ‘That is, because it 
is carefully put up in my trunk.” IL. Chevassu, with increased 
gravity, drew out of his pocket a thick little volume with 
marbled edges, and. informed him that he had left it behind at 
Douay ; and gave it as his opinion that it deserved as much 
attention at least as his cornet-a-piston and other incumbrances- 
Prosper, to show his indifferent respect for jurisprudence, gives 
the volume to Justinian to carry, reminding him that if he 
happened to swallow it by mistake, there would be no great 
harm done. 
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if. Chevassu counts back at this epoch four hundred years 
of ancestors, all Zotwriers ; and is as seemingly proud of their 
want of title as others would be of its possession. On Dornier 
mentioning that Jdme. da Alarquise de Pontailly would be 
happy to receive Mademoiselle as soon as convenient after her 
arrival, 

«Mme. la Marguise de Pontailly,” repeated M, Chevassu, laying 
an ironical emphasis on each word: ¢* you have mistaken your voca- 
tion, my dear Sir: you should have been bornagentleman. By the 
Countess of Escarbagnas, the title of my sister sounds pompously in 
your mouth, You are sadly deceived, Henriette, if you think Mme. 
Ja Marquise will be up at five o’clock to receive you, You can come 
to the Hotel Mirabeau in the interim: you will not be sorry to do 
alittle toilette before presenting yourself to your noble aunt, But 
you are paying no attention to me.” 


His remark was just. The young lady had recognized the 
Count enveloped in his slouched lat and mantle; and eyes 
and ears were available but for his dear presence. Prosper 
has recognised him also, and in conducting his sister to the 
gate where a coach provided by Dornier is in waiting, he 
whispers to her ‘* Lindor (a nick-name of his for the count) 1s 
here ; 1 must have an explanation with him.” She deprecates 
i'l feeling, and he promises the utmost moderation, but insists 
on impeding the match. He packs father, sister, and spaniel, 
into the coach, starts it for the hotel, interrupts the lover as he 
is getting into a cabriolet to follow on its traces, and insists on 
his coming into a little cabaret to have an opportunity for an 
explanation. ° 


'he two young men remained a moment silent, gazing at each 
other. Is it possible that you do not recognize me ?” said Prosper 
with a bantering air, my name is Chevassu.” “ I recognise you quite 
- dear Prosper,” said Moréal, striving to conceal his vexation ; 

ut I so little expected to find you here, that at first, the surprise— 
ray a: my pcaedpadl You flatter me,”said the other caressing 
ee he » ae . think (permit me) your surprise was not so great 
sox hone 7 ‘ = _ a Mii “yy a argon thet to meet 
in chance : I do not.” a Geoneue Hn aa ric et err vt 
put Providence instead of chance.” ‘Le o : ti ce at 
Cupid: it w; ead of chance. et us rather refer to the god 

pid: it will be less edifying but more explicit.” 


As the 


y are entering the tap room, the spaniel, who could 
hot endur 


see - his master’s absence, runs at full speed into the 

i - a on his master. Prosper not being in good 
) . . . ° 4 

» pulls out his whip, but seeing the mortified air of poor 
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Justinian as he crouches at his feet, he contents himself with 
pulling his ears, and points out his wonderful power of scent 
to De Moréal, who politically joins in the dog’s praise. They 
enter, and Prosper treats himself to a hot drink, and smokes 
at a rate to indemnify himself for his forced abstinence in the 
coach. 


Prosper. ‘Itis a fact that this is far from being a majestic apart. 
ment; but the gravest interests may be discussed in the humblest 
abodes. Did not Napoleon and Alexander sign the treaty of Tilsit, 
in a vulgar boat ?” 

** Let the omen be propitious. I trust that after the example of 
the two emperors, we are going to sign a treaty,—and one more 
durable than theirs.” 

‘First, let us display the point in dispute: your diplomatic 
manuvres only embroil the question: You love my sister ?” Yes,” 
said Moreal, with a grave air. ‘ You love her much?” “ With 
all my heart and soul.” « Very well, your love is serious, the passion 
of an honourable man: you wish to espouse her ?” ¢* [t is my dearest 
wish.” ‘¢ Well, that is a settled point. For the past year, you have 
been in her footsteps, at church, at the promenades, at balls. To 
yet near her, you have become the anathema of the dowagers of our 
city, and what city can boast of such a precious collection ! Douay, 

Dowager ; the derivation is self evident. Your family are Legiti- 
mists, yet have you presented yourself at thePrefect’s, at the 
General's, at the Mayor's, at all the officials’ in a word ; and what is 
the cause of your incurring the virtuous indignation of the Faubourg 
St. Germain of Douay, if it is not the fair young lady whose brother 
I havethe pleasure to be—Is it not so 2” “ Undoubtedly.” “ Has not 
your conduct for a year past so vividly recalled the Paladins and 
Troubadors of old times, that a scapegrace of my acquaintance has 
had the assurance to give you the nickname of Lindor?” “ I am ready 
to pardon that scapegrace for even weightier offences.” ‘‘ He desires 
nothing better than your friendship, but we must be reasonable:” 
and here he refreshed himself with a hot gulp or two. We have 
only spoken of the romantic side of the affair, let us look on the 
xraver side. Two months since you demanded her hand fromm 
father, who, though flattered by the offer, did not feel himself dis- 
posed to encourage your proposal. After this refusal, it appears !° 
me that to persist in your suit, and act the part of a romantic lover, 
is to place my sister in a disagreeable position ; and_ this is what | 
cannot allow." ‘* But where can be the crime of loving to day ¥ 

I loved yesterday.” “ You do not comprehend me. Love with 
more ardour than Roland; be more constant than Amadis; | giv? 
you full permission. I object not to the existence of your love, but 
to its manifestation. You have been refused the object of your 
idolatry: if you should not become in consequence, a resigned a? 
hapless lover, I know nothing of the matter.” «I am an unhapp! 
lover indeed.”” Well, since that is your social position, act accor™ 
ingly ; the receipt is patent. Die of grief, become a Trappis 
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throw yourself into the Seine, blow out your brains; [il not interfere. 
Io not once think of turning my father from his resolution, it is 
not to be shaken.” “I'll make the attempt, however ; if you do not 
choose to befriend me, at least remain neuter.” “ But that I will 
not do: I would even use my little influence against you.” ‘ What 
can have caused your antipathy towards me?” “7 am not limited 
to one cause: I have many. Primo, when we hunt together you 
kill all the game.” ‘I vow that if I become your brother, I will ne- 
ver draw trigger till you have missed.” ‘ Do you hear that, Justi- 
nian,” caressing the long muzzle which the dog held up to him: 
«do you see how your master is made game of?” ‘ Secundo, when 
you sing Tenor, my modest Barytone is inaudible.” «If it is of the 
slightest pleasure to you, I will always take Bass, when we perform 
together.” “As much as to say that 1 cannot take a tenor part. 
But to pass to more serious matters ; you are of the ancient regime, 
Count or Marquis, and we are of the new order.” ‘ Viscount only, 
and I have laid even that title aside, not being rich enough to uphold 
it properly.” ‘* But do you think that Henriette would not like to play 
at Viscountess, when your wife ?” ‘* And where would be the harm ?” 
“None to me; I am above such silliness ; but when I get a wife, I am 
certain that Mme. Prosper Chevassu would prefer a bourgeois 
sister-in-law to a titled one. So let the Francs intermarry with the 
Francs, and the Gauls with the Gauls.” ‘‘ My dear Prosper, there 
are no more Franes or Gauls; we are all French.” ‘Ah! that 
would sound well in a Vaudeville, but I persist in my opinion; no 
disparities for me.” ‘* Has not your aunt married M.de Pontailly ?” 
“Yes, and ever since treated us as vassals: so would Henriette.” 
“Your sister has too noble a soul for such meanness ; your opinion 
is really an offence towards her.” ‘‘Qh, I am aware that in speaking 
of her as a simple mortal, I must incur your wrath, but the eye of a 
brother is not provided with a lover’s focus. * * * Do you intend 
to present yourself at my aunt’s reunions ?” ‘ By all means, if 
Mine de Pontailly deigns to receive me,” “And how could she 
reluse such a favor to M. le Vicomte de Moréal whose ancestors 
figured at the crusades! * * But this arrangement I am fully re- 
Gee Do you intend to seek further interviews 
ne as, —, By every means in my power.” “ Then give me 
ve to tell you that your first success will be followed by a little 
a pe pet our parts to the wood of Vincennes or the 
vee Jontrouge.” “* As you please, said Moréal Conn but I 
you notice that I will first make free with Mr. André Dornier's 


— and thus have the pleasure of a rencontre with him before I 
¢ obliged to meet you.” 


Ink See, having in his vexation, given a kick to poor 
a om ie fuithful animal feeling his self-love and esteem 
widen %- made his escape, and his master gave chase 

questing Moréal to wait a few minutes. However, he could 


hot overtake the fugitiy J i i 
e and Moréal went to his lodgings 
alter g considerable delay, gms 
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In order to have his entrées at Mime. de Pontailly's whose 
husband had been a fellow emigré with his father in the 
good old times of Robespierre, he had addressed a note to 
that gentleman, mentioning that he had in charge to retum 
to him a keepsake from his dead comrade. As he gets the 
key of his apartments from the porter he is accosted by 


A bulky little man, about sixty-five years old, square in the 
shoulders, round in the body, and fixed as firmly on his short legs 
as a hippopotamus. Nothing more jovial or less venerable than his 
fleshy and purple cheeks, and his jolly nose which exhibited all the 
hues of the treacherons bottle. 

Two piercing little eyes, sheltered by bushy grey eyebrows, gave 
to his jocose visage the mocking expression which characterises the 
portraits of Rabelais. Ina word, so sensual and so epicurean, so 
jeering and so gastronomic was the countenance, that the white 
hair which shadowed all, seemed sadly out of place: it was the 
forehead of a patriarch crowning the mask of a satyr. 

This lively old boy, predestined to apoplexy, wore a loose blue 
coat, under which his greenish silk vest enveloping his capacious 
stomach, bore a striking resemblance to the curving shell of a 
tortoise. All his dress was easy and unfashionable, but of the best 
materials and of unsullied neatness. 


When Morcal finds it to be his father’s old associate and 
Henriette’s uncle to beot, he bustles to some purpose to 
make him comfortable; lighting up a good fire, installing 
him in an easy chair, &c.; and the old fox enjoys the welcome 
with great glee, as he is not very much astray for the pre- 
disposing cause. 

When the gentleman is settled as comfortably as his host 
can make him, he lays before him a roughly fashioned little 
white wood box inlaid with ebony, and presents him the key. 
The old gentleman opens it with eagerness, all the sarcasm of 
lis features giving way to an expression of deep emotion. 
On opening it the usual appearance of a water-color paint 
box is presented, with brushes, crayons, saucers, &c., and on 
the aside of the lid appears in ink of an old date. 


The Marquis of Pontailly, by the grace of the French Republic one 
and tndivisible, maker of snuff-boxes and bilboquets—to his friend the 
Viscount de Muréal, by the forementioned grace, painter of hamb 
salads, pies, and other comestibles, 

The Marquis read this inscription aloud, and heaved a p 
sigh, and with a sadness in his voice which harmonized badly \ 
his open and rubicund face, said, * Alas! when I presented this t0 
your father, we lodged in garrets in a strange land, and had no oe 
pectation of our estates ever being restored ; rather the guillotine! 
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we attempted to re-visit our native soil. Judge thenif we could be 
gay.” ‘* There seem to have been causes enough to throw you into 
despair.” « Bah ! we have never since been so happy: I'll answer for 
vourfather. Had we not youth, unconquerable youth, on our side ? 

Youwill never replace twenty-five: grow old my young friend as 

lateas youcan.” * * * He then took the box on his knees, and 

examined the drawers one after another. ‘It was in 1797,” said 

he, recalling his souvenirs : “ we were in Munich and our prospects 
had had little of the rosy hue about them. The army of 

Condé had just been disbanded and our castles in the air were level- 

led from ‘ turret to foundation stone.’ It was not as in 1793, when 

we had no doubt at all of success. I recollect that after the taking 
of the lines of Weessenburgh, Viscount Moréal was so certain of 
being restored to his estate in a month, that he appropriated every 

hound he could lay hands on. When asked the reason, he said they 
were to replace his pack which the rascally peasants of Moréal had 
killed when he was obliged to emigrate. Poor Moréal! he never 
tasted game killed by his new beagles. In 1797 after the treaty of 
Campo Formio, all hope of recal was lost. Those who were not des- 

titute of resources settled down in Germany or retired to England : 

those who had none (myself among the number) went into the service 

of Russia, or betook themselves to employments of various kinds, 

some of them being of a very bizarre character. Tlaving amused 
my leisure in school days at turning, I now made that relaxation my 

bread-winner, and ignoring my dignity, I commenced to manufacture 
for the honest Bavarians, among whom my tent was pitched, snuff- 

boxes, pipes, spindles, and reels: behold a specimen of my handy 

work. It is not so bad for the production of a gentleman of name 

and arms.” 

M. de Pontailly turned the box in every direction, and contem- 
plated it in every point of view with paternal complaceney, then 
wenton. ‘In the middle of his paradoxes, Rousseau was sometimes 
right. What he said of the utility of teaching the children of the 
rich some manual trade, struck the world at that period as exceed- 
ingly sound. My poor old box!” ‘The best workman of. the 

aubourg St. Antoine could not produce superior workmanship,” 
said Moreal, faithful to his plan of determined flattery. 

“Your father took to another line. He had been learning to 
paint at school, and after ten years’ study had succeeded in producing 
pean water-colors, what (with some indulgence) might be supposed 

represent the different materials composing a déjeuner a la 
ee ee a slice of melon, a lobster, Roquefort cheese, 
disposition Fhe the ham was the triumph. In varying the 
Sie ana oh hese Masi and breaking up the combination with 
confidently 8 a. le produced a series of little pictures which he 
2b the + Aone whe ve the title of ‘Studies from still life.” Hach 
htelicaeina, me be its predecessor, and it required all the German 
dition a nati coarse eatables. However, by these and 
we were ps a ny econ and never was our life so happy as when 

“My father 1 . r our for its maintenance, 
Ov. 5 sar las often spoken of that time, and the most prized 

urniture of his chamber was that box, which he said always 
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recalled the happy days of Munich.” ‘* Just like myself. The two 
water-color drawings which he gave me in return oc eupy the best 
place in my cabinet ; and though they set our artist-visitors’ teeth 
on edge, | would not exchange them for two ‘ Raphaels.’ But you 
don’t seem to set the same value as your father on this relie, Seeing 
you are in such haste to return it.’ 
It is an easy matter for the old gentleman to find out the 
real motives of Moréal’s wish for his acquaintance, and he is 
only too ready to forward his views, as we Il out of friendship 
for his father, and his own agree: shin person, and manners, 7 
honorable character, as from a desire to keep Dornier out of 
the family. He explains that he has no influence over Jf 


Chevassu, who is so zealous a commoner that he cannot forgive 
nobility in any shape; but that he stands in awe of his sister, 
Mme. de Pontailly; aud that the only means to succeed must 


be to win her to his cause. The worst of the matter is that 
celebrity or talent of some kind is the only pass-word to her 
favor, and that at the present time Dornier is her chief 
favorite, she looking on lim as a statesman of the first rank 
from his always having scraps of Montesquieu or Jeremy 
Bentham in his mouth, This influence must be combated 
by an exhibition of some other species of talent. 


“Tflave you talent? Are your acquirements varie 1? Do you 
" 6 Not a shred of it.’ «* So mueh 
the worse: an olla of Kant, of Fichte, of Sche Hing, and of Hezel, 
would be sure of success, and distance your rival at once. Well, 
well; you are some viet it of an Orientalist ; you know the Ar abic, the 
Chinese, the Sanscrit, or the Hindustanee.’ ” —«& Really I do not, 
1 am only in possession of Latin, and even’’ «Bah! My wife 
reads Tacitus at sight. W e must exhibit you as a great traveller: 
you have surel) made a a short excursion to the source of the Nile or 
to Tombuetoo?” * Alas, no; my travels are limited to Italy and 
mt igium. sie) if not say to Brie and Beauce? Ah, young man! 
‘ll have some trouble to make you an object of interé st. _Let us 


know the German P hilosophy ? 





look farth You practise your father’s art; you paint well; 
. . } a ts 

Mine. de P Pontaills has an album.” Never touched a brush in my 
lite.” J] am now at my wit’s end: ean you magnetize ? This 


ool ry would be better than all the others: it has not yet pene trate vd 
Madame’s salon. You shall magnetize Dornier, and make him 
contess that he is a raseal; a point you could never bring him to 
when awake. Ah, that would bea master-stroke ! = 

“| regret the want of magnetic power.” “ Then what in the 


name of Mercury can you do?” ©] have some little knowledge of 


usic : a can sing at a pine he.” “© Vous eerie ; yen suis fort aise,* 
ce letter of introdue tion to a lady who onee h: rd a charming 


rontaines ** Ant and Grasshopper.” 
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voice, and has not sung a stave these ten years: music is forbidden 
at her meetings. If you have only this cord to your bow “ Like 
all the world, I have perpetrated some verses in my time.” ** And 
why did you not confess the enormity an hour ago? Here have dl 
been so long cudgelling my brains to procure a passport, and it in 
vour pocket all the time. Produce the lines. Ihave sacrificed to 
the muses in my day ; so it is not to profane eyes your sweet secrets 
will be exposed, Read a specimen without fear: your verses must 
be bad indeed if they are not better than many that are applauded 
even in my wife’s salon.” 

Moréal then produced a copy bock filled with the neatest writing 
on both sides of every page (no erasures), and presenting such a 
specimen of caligraphie excellence as would only suffer by being 
printed: such amateur performances rarely are. ‘ Fine writing,” 
said the old man: ‘I am glad to see that you do not agree with 
those who look on spider-leg scrawls as an index of talent; and all 
because Buonaparte took lessons in penmanship from a cat, Con- 
fusion,” he exclaimed, as he examined the different titles : ‘* ZZours 
of Bitterness, good ; Disenchantment, good, good; Days of Sorrow ! 
what devils of titles! These subjects are about as gay as the 
‘Lamentations of Jeremiah.’ Tears of the Soul ; Morbleu, I prefer 
the tearsof the vine. Melancholy & M. de Lamartine. Give Cvesar 
his due; is it not to M. de Lamartine that we owe this vapid beverage 
of Melancholy? Zo uer. All right, let us turn to the next: she 
would never forgive me for reading this without leave. Lost Hopes. 
[ hand you to some one else. Humn to Despair: ah, I see it is done 
for a wager,” fixing a keen and mocking look on the poet. ‘ You 
really are unpardonable. Young had lost his daughter, or more 
correctly his daughter-in-law ; and Dante had witnessed the burial 
of his Beatrice: but what have you lost, happy young rogue? The 
sucking poets of the day are detestable with their disenchantments 
and their melancholies. What would you have done in the times of 
my youth, if you could do nothing but dream, weep, and curse ? 
on Roman Festival ; now we have something lively. I was at the 
-arnival in 1817, and ean Judge of its merits.” 





The piece being selected, Mordéal is requested to read it 
out, his judge settling himself against the back of the fauteuil, 
one hand under his chin, the other in his waisteoat, and the 
whole attitude so threateningly attentive that the reading 
aca oe sy shaky tone. The subject belied the 
ae — ‘ 1 of the martyrdom of some Christians 
of "tet tg one — of the wild beasts and the torches 
regular “og ™ enough to do: it was, in fact, a 
cite pet asad Ios Token ent eee cane 
flung his copy book ; J “3 njoying a colin 8 umber, anc 
awaking ’PY DOOK in rage on the table. This sueceeded in 

ing his lagging attention, 
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The ancient critic opened his eyes, sat upright, and cast a derisive 
look at the Viscount. “ Take comfort,” said he, * 1 was not asleep 
but reflecting. In fact the poets of this era are a strange race: 
when they are not weeping they are roaring. For instance, see the 
wasp’s nest into which you have brought me with your deceptive 
title, and what a goose I, that allowed myself to be led by the nose! 
And you call this a festival! Oh, Pasquin and Marforio, what 
would you say? A festival! call it rather an Auto-da-fé, a feast of 
Cannibals, a slaughter house. If it is to your taste, it is not to mine, 
Your festival smells of the abattoir, of burning pitch, of roasting 
flesh. I prefer the scent of roses or the odor of old Falernian. | 
give the palm to Albano over Rtibera. It is easy to grind up red 
and black; the combination of sweet and delicate tints, on the con- 
trary, is not within the scope of every pencil. 

Are you thinking by chance, of sending these verses to the printer ?” 
“ By no means.” ‘* Very well. Whatever merit they have, they are 
verses at all events, and will assure you a reception with Mme. de 
Pontailly, which neither your birth nor knowledge of the world 
could procure. Shall I present youto day?” * * = ®° 

M. Andre Dornier was sitting by the fire while M. Chevassu with 
morning gown on, and shaving brush in hand, was laying ona 
coat of lather before a small looking glass. Now,” said he, “as 
we are alone, let us speak of the project hinted at in your letter.” 
“Tere itis. There are between the ‘centre-left’ and the ‘left, 
from twenty-five to thirty deputies discontent with their file-leaders, 
and wishing for nothing better thanto form the nucleus ofa new 
parliamentary faction,” — 

“ Another third party. T have thought of it,” said M. Chevassu, 
always willing to lay claim to priority of ideas. Or rather a fourth 
party seeing that the third is extant. It seems to me that it would 
be a fine debut to seize on this floating mass, to establish yourself 
chief of an influential coterie ; a certain opening to become one day 
the master of an entire section.” “A superb debut: I’ve been long 
ripening this project in my mind,” 

‘* Among the men spoken of, there is not one, capable of disputing 
the first place with you : it is now vacant: why not occupy it ?” “} 
will take possession of it: L said so to myself.as we drove along.” 
* This is the plan: you will establish a paper.” « Hum!” said M. 
Chevassu, recollecting the hole made in his purse by the Douay 
Patriot. “1 see your objections and can remove them. I have not 
lost my time since my arrival. Ihave seen, sounded, tried these 
members : they will give their patronage to the journal: deputies 
never give more. Two bankers are already engaged as sureties. 
Our present prospects secure our existence for a year ; but as it 18 
expedient that your position should be high in relation to the sub- 
seribers, and your intluence paramount, it will be needful to invest 4 
respectable sum,say fifty thousand franes.” “ Fifty-thousand francs !” 
cried the deputy, turning round so briskly that he cut his chin. 
“Itisaheavy draw I acknowledge, looking on it as mere money, but 
light when the result is taken into account. Our thirty deputies 
are at this moment only scattered wheat-stalks: the journal will be 
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the band binding them into a sheaf; and he who holds the band holds 
the sheaf.” “It was from me you learned this clear and precise 
logic ; but you should have added in order to complete the image, 
‘who carries the sheaf gathers the grain.’ —_** Doubtless the object 
is desirable, but fifty-thousand franes!"  “ What do you think of 
Mme. de Pontailly contributing a like sum 2” = *€ My sister! a rank 
Carlist, fifty-thousand francs to establish a patriotic journal !” 
“ What does she care, so that it affords room to the speculations 
of herself and her literary protegées!” Ah, the blue stocking ! 
If I incur expense, it is for the perfecting of a scheme long in con- 
templation. But have you, young man, weighed one difficulty ? 
After all, I am the representative of the‘ extreme left,’ and conse- 
quently of a frank opposition ; and if this paper appears, concessions 
must be made to the discordant opinions of the body you speak of : 
I must,in fact, lean lightly on the ¢ centre-left.’ ” «© And what 
shall prevent you?” ‘ Ought the deputy forget the pledges of the 
candidate?” “ Louis XIIL. forgot the affronts offered to the Duke 
of Orleans.” ** A jest is not an answer. — If I depart a line from 
the path laid down in my electoral address, what will my constitu- 
ents say?” “If it were only your constituents,” said Dornier, with 
the air of Tartuffe when he exclaims, si ce west que le ciel! I 
would soon bring them to reason. It will be merely the affair 
of a little supplementary act to complete your profession of faith. 
There is not an elector to be found who can resist this sort of 
codicil when well seasoned with patriotic spices. Do you fear an 
imperative order from your electors?” “[ would never submit to 
such slavery,” said the deputy with a proud accent. 

“ Besides, with a consciousness of your powerful faculties, how 
could you submit to enact a secondary or hum-drum part at the 
chamber? However great your modesty, you cannot be ignorant of 
ed real value ; you must feel instinctively the possessiun of pow- 
= Dornier, Dornier,” said the deputy, waving his razor as 
majestically as if it were a sceptre. Yes, I will repeat it even at 
the tisk of displeasing you ; your proper sphere is in the administra- 
tion of authority: thither you tend as to your proper centre. Do 
not think ita renegation of your principles ; itis merely the moral 
application of the laws of gravitation. A man such as you may 
traverse the Coté gauche, but he cannot rest there; allow me to make 
Spo parison. A political career resembles a jaunt on arail-road. 

oustart irom the station of opposition to arrive at the station of 
4890 = =~ pe put on all your steam, Pure Left. Bye and 
a still ole 7 I atl “ speed a trifle, Dynastie Left. After a little, 
speroacl ad abe speed is assumed, Left Centre. Finally as we 
eel thy ot, ’ e diminish the motive force, we relax the 
Sieensiade be = ing ae glide easily, gently, Smorzandy ; and 
terial benches Ri ig eo 1out shock or concussion at the minis- 
sit sonnet aadbawi wie ismount and take our official seat. “ But 
hr eat gaaille oat vat you are a very Roué?” cried M. Chevassu 

smilingly listened to this parliamentary theory notwith 

Standing his rigid prineipl “| i spenpenet ei, Wie ie ST asec 

your pupil,” principles. — § eel myself honored by being 
pl, answered Dornier with a bow full of modesty. 


Our legis 
legislator has now got on his white cravat, mounting 
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as high as his ears to give him a dignified air, and his black 
body-coat buttoned from top to bottom; but he is much 
annoyed by the entrance of Prosper, all muddy and disarranged 
from an unsuccessful chase after Justinian. Le takes the 
liberty of asking his grave father, “ whether he has seen the 
truant,’ and this Joes: not tend to restore his good temper. 
He enjoys the idea of the newspaper, as it will ensure him 
free admission at the theatres in quality of its dramatic 
feuilletonist, an office he intends to take. However, J/. Chevasen 
commences a grave lecture on the subject of the respec tability 
ofthe family, now reckoning four hundred full years’ enjoy- 
ment of roturiership, without a single mis-alliance witha 
noble family (Prosper perceiving that one hundred years 
additional have been laid on since the election) ; and alter 
specifying several of their ancestors, all respect: able and seri 
ous men without exception, even himself being modestly 
quoted, he asks his truant, “ what he considers himself to be, 
to which Graceless replies that he feels all the symptoms of a 
devilishly wearied citizen, and prepares for a doze on thie sofa. 

This is too bad: high words follow, and the prodigal is 
ordered out of his father’s august presence. Le obeys with 
great alacrity, and the dignitied but really weak father sends 
Dornier after him to prevent some rash escapade, this selfish 
Mentor wishing for nothing better in the interim than a 
rupture between child and parent. 

Whale preparing for her visit to her aunt—J/d//e. Llenriette 
acquaints herpapa that she will not take the accom plished Mr. 
Dornier for her life's partneron any account; JWoréad under the 
wing of the Wargnas ts preparing forthe same visit ; Dornier is 
also on the road to the same bourne, and even P rosper is about 
to indulge her with a taste of his qui lity. So our readers must 


_ dispose the ‘mse — S - a peep ito her learned salon. 


Wme. de Pontail/y had been a beauty in her youth, and 38 
still a fine woman. ve a certam epoch, she had locked back 
with regret on the delights and charms of young life, but 
though the future loomed drear in comparison, she resolved 
that siaaaes enjoviments were in’ store for middle-aged 
women were not to be — d. Solr wing lost or dismissed 
her train of admirers, she took. to patronize talent and _ liter 
iry excellence of every kind. Accustomed to the turmoil of 
the tashnonable world, she could not endure the neglect into 


Wahieh Chose women fall who have no substitute for the plea- 
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sures that pass with youth, Amiable cavaliers were replaced 
by men of science; gay deceivers, by wits; coxcombs, by 
pedants. Being now at the mature term of forty-six, she 
resolved to enjoy the delights arising from mental excitement 
aud occupation, ull more advanced years should require an- 
other change of scene. She was determined to defer the 
reign of cards and gossip to the latest possible hour. 


However strong her predilection for men of distinction, on one 

oint she was inexorable. tomer with mud on his boots, Dante 
with a hole at his elbow, or Shakespeare in wooden shoes would find 
an indifferent reception in her sanctuary, a sanctuary dreaded by 
uncombed and slovenly artists. 

On halfa dozen of chairs ranged in a semicircle before the fire, 
herself occupying a causeuse at one side, were seated the same number 
of celebrities more or less ugly or old. Beginning at the hostess they 
numbered thus. A Veer of France, a historian whose chief merit 
consisted in a knowledge of the true pronunciation of Latin and Ger- 
man names ;a Russian gentleman despotic in his own country, liberal 
in Paris ; an Italian poet, author of some classic tragedies, wash 
imitations of Alfieri; a Mexican general as silent as the Techichi of 
his country, but having the merit of being come from afar; last of 
all a young romancer, a dabbler in the dishevelled literature of the 
period, 

At home, Mme. de Pontailly was accustomed to direct the order 
ofthe conversation, as the president of the chamber directs the 
political discussions in that august hall. She always had the sub- 
ject settled on before hand, and the company aequiesced accordingly. 
One day politics were the theme ; another, literature flourished ; then 
perhaps the fine arts, succeeded in turn by the exact sciences. 
Mme. de Pontailly interested herself in all, understood all, spoke on 
all, but as every one is not similarly gifted, woe to the poet who 
eame on the day devoted to chemistry ; and wretched the naturalist 
who tumbled into the midst of a’ philological discussion: their 
tongues were locked for the day. ; 

lhe order of this day was the comparative merit of the poetry of 
Lamartine and Victor Hugo ; but in spite of her unceasing efforts, 
the debate did not come up to her wishes: the theme pleased no one. 
the | eer would have preferred to hold forth on the little parliament- 
ary litrigues of the hour ; the Merovingian historian would be better 
ov" to have some errors respecting Hlodvvigh put to rights ; the 
hi ag sag ee fog ene rs and J. ~ Beaton 5 a 
others interested hit toe a gg bie nia abe Wir ey “nate ; 
ie chseenes | ns ¥ : the } fexican was not ready in French, 

«Abt ‘i “9 ve me on poetry as Reynard on the grapes. i 
sighed the ee eee and expansion among my party ¢ 
td dae 2” fx é i" ; : il] hone of my poets present themselves 
ald in came ta Ma hots her Wish was gratified : the door opened 
S2° or eteelp-gaals neta Saige cel * In the ante- 

ad given afew directions to Telemachus. ‘ Have 
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courage ; you are well looking and have a good voice: you will be 
settled at the side of the mantel-piece opposite my wife ; that is to be 
your tribune. Assume a modest but easy attitude ; one hand in 
your waistcoat, the other hanging gracefully by your side; casta 
glance also now and then at the ceiling : with eyes so expressive as 
yours this will produce a good effect. 

No Roman Festival on your life ; something agreeable if possible, 
such as a hymn in honour of the fair sex. Women pardon us for 
reproaching them in prose, but in verse they must be worshipped on 
bended knees; recollect this.” 


Madame had been aware of A/oréal’s rejection by her  bro- 
ther, and had resented it on more than one account ; and thougn 
Dornier was in favor for his political knowledge, the noble 
air and handsome countenance of our lover, together with 
his supposed poetical gifts wrought a powerful effect on the 
susceptible Marquise. 


“As you are @ poet you can draw us out of our present embarrass. 
ment. We were speaking of the two great masters of modern poetry, 
M. de Lamartine, and M, Victor Hugo. We hesitated to decide 
between two such great writers; but you who cultivate their art 
must have a matured opinion, and your word should possess 
authority. To which of the bards, Monsieur, do you accord the 
reference ?” ; 

Moréal had been prepared to repeat verses known by rote, and 
was frightened by this request to improvise on a difficult subject in 
prose, tearing besides to chance on a decision not agreeable to the 
lady patroness. He might have known that women in general, 
prefer Lamartine to Victor Hugo, as in Louis XIV’s time, they 
preferred Racine to Corneille. Madame followed the general 
opinion of her sex, and as her husband had often heard this opinion 
expressed, he relieved our hero by making in the aira capital L. 
Guided by this sign, the Viscount commenced his theme with aa 
eloquence that surprised himself. In a parallel enlivened with 
ingenious touches, he characterised the style of the two illustrious 
poets; established the points in which they agreed, and those in 
which they differed; gave to each a due tribute of deserved praise ; 
aud after seeming to hesitate a litle as to whom the laurel should 
be given, finally decreed it to the outhor of The Meditations. 

“T think it impossible to treat a literary subject with better taste 
or greater impartiality, said the Marquise delighted to find her own 
opinion established by the formal judgment of the Viscount. This 
is what Teall true criticism, Is it not your opinion also, Messieurs # 

_ There was unanimous agreement on the point, though they had 
already begun to bold the lucky candidate in thorough dislike. 
Uh erpecte d demand on his own poetical powers ts made in Que course, 
and the Marquis cries) “Come, make room at. the tribune,” and 
Moreal took the required attitude, and threw up his eyes to the 
Cellliy with an air of reverie, which well became his expressive 
countenance “As Mme. la Marquise admires the poetry ° 
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Lamartine,” said he, after a moment of seeming reflection, perhaps 
she will shew indulgence to some lines which I have dared to place 
under the invocation of the great poet, unworthy homage without 
doubt. ; : : ‘ 
«We are all attention,” said the Marquise, now radiant with 
Jeasure at seeing her day of poetry, which had like to have died of 


inanition, take an interesting turn. 


Moréal recites his mediocre verses, and the Marquise 1s 
still more delighted. Dornier enters during the recital, and 
strives to confuse the poet with his scornfal and hostile 
glances, but is unsuccessful, 


“Well Monsieur Dornier,” said the Marquis, with a caustic 
smile, “what do you think? Are not these fine verses.” ‘ Are 
they really verses,” said Dornier, affecting surprise. ‘ Well what 
are they if not ? prose?” * I did not say they were prose either” Well 
they must be one or the other; even M. Jourdain himself would 
allow that.” “1am not M. Jourdain, so I will not allow it”’ The 
Marquise overhearing the dialogue, took up the discourse with an 
iey tone. * Monsieur, writing some articles in a newspaper does not 
always qualify to pass true judgment on poetry : one may be deep in 
poetical economy, and yet not know the language of Racine.” 


Dornier having come off second best, is relieved by the 
entrance of JZ. Chevassu and Henrietle. ‘The Roturier reads 
a lecture to the servant for inflicting a “ de’ on his name in 
introducing him ; holds an unfriendly conference with his sister 
on account of her reception of MoréaZ, then enters on confiden- 
tial matters with Dornier; and all the time, the lovers are as 
happy as circumstances will allow. Are they not in the same 
room, _ at liberty to throw furtive glances on each other at 
intervals ! 


The door of the salon was opened, and in the middle of this 
reunion of persons, careful as to costume, polished in manner, and of 
guarded language, suddenly appeared a being, brusque and negligent 
iy ans eh and shewing as much contempt for euphuism as 
or etiquette, 

Che student made his way through the crowd. (Those to whom 
. _ unknown wondering at his admission), enchanted at the effect 
“ae producing, as he knew it would enrage his aunt. 

. ne advanced as fast as he could towards her, and as if impelled 
; hepotic affection, hastened to throw himself into her arms. The 
= sana these manifestations of tenderness, particularly in 
‘id's ‘verything resembling what Condé speaking of Pichegru, 

le tender effusions of the Corps de Garde. So she drew 


back ‘Oj : 
7 'o avoid the inconvenient accolade, but she had to endure the 
ialf at least, , 


“ Monsieur,” 


he 


said she to her nephew, darting a look of dignified 
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anger on him, ‘it seems that the schools of law and _ of politeness 
are not identical. You may kiss a lady's hand if she choose to 
present it, but these embrassudes, even between relatives, are in very 
bad taste ?” 

“Do not be annoyed, dear aunt,” returned Prosper, without being 
at all affected: “1 believe no one kissesa woman's hand unless she 
happens to be old, and you, dear aunt, are so young. "  * And you so. 
badly brought up,” said the Marquise, lowering her voice, © that I 
blush to be your aunt.’ “Oh, you blush,” said the student, who 
was about to make some impertinent allusion to the little toilette 
economies of ladies when they approach fifty, but a supplicant glance 
from Henriette stopped him. ‘ Will you permit me to dine with 
you in this modest costume,” said he in revenge, drawing her atten 
tion to a dress more whimsical than correct. “ 1 shall not press you 
undoubtedly,” said she, assuming her grand air. Oh, how ood 
you are, my dear aunt! you always anticipate my wishes.” So the 
student, glaa of his suecess in vexing his relative, ran off to shake 
hands with the Marquis. 4 

“Ah, good boy, are you there! incorrigible as usual, I see by my 3 
wife's air that you have managed toenrage her. You should hot vex 
her, especially as we are childless.” Alas! it is too late,” answered 
Prosper with affected contrition, Disgraced by my aunt, proscribed 
by my father; such at this moment ts the condition of your unfortu. a 
nate nephew. If you close your arms, there is nothing left but the “ 
grave's repose.” [do not mean to close arms or heart, but still I 
must give you advice. A little foolery is excusable: too much will 
set the world against you. What have you done to your father?” E 
“ Nothing whatever. I am the very model of a son; it is my father 
on the contrary who outrages all laws human and divine. Did he 
not propose to send me to a board-and-lodging house 2?” “ And he 
was right. In his place I would have done it longago. ‘Ab! there 
would be a great difference.” “ How?” “© You are of the ancient 
regime, and domestie despotism would be only a legitimate ap plic ation 
of your principles ; but my father ! ; de; uty for the left, to make an 
attempt on the liberty of acitizen! For after all, am I not a citizen? 
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He soon after accosts Morcéa? and reminds him of his wish 
to meet him next morning at St. Mande. Vorcad appoints 
the morning after. 





An instant after, Moréal neglige ntly approached Dornier who : 
seemed earnestly occupied stuc lying an album in the recess ofa Y 
window. “ Monsieur,” said he with a h: aughty air, “Task ane xpla 
nation of the look you thought proper to fix on me when I was 
reciting my verses.”” “ When I am in the theatre, I am accustomed 4 
to look at the ac tors,” replied Dornier, with an air as disd: ainful as 
hisown. You are not a a theatre now, - am Tan actor. You 2 
may think my poe try detestable if you like, but I forbid you to look 4 
insolently at me.” “*I did not ask your permission, and that's the 
only answer I choose to rive. ag He cast a look of de fiance on the 
Viscount, and they exchanged a mutual glance of deep but silent hate. 
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«| see you comprehend. We both desire the same object. One ot 
' i ‘ ae 
ysis too many.” ‘If you wish for a duel I am at your orders. 
«To morrow morning at 8 o’Clock, in the wood of Vincennes, You 
‘ . 9 rs e ® 
have the choice of arms.’ . 


When Dornier finds that there is an impending challenge 
also on Prosper’s side, he 1s exccedingly chagrined that his 
own turn is to be first. Prosper, however 1s determined to 
have the priority which shame prevents Dornier from permitting, 
but the student concocts a plan to disappoint him ; after their 
dinner at arestaurant’s, they come out on the boulevards to re- 
fresh themselves with the spectacle of an emeute, an occurrence 
which took place every evenmng. 


At the end of 1834, the emeutes bad wofully degenerated. Civil 
war was reduced to the proportions of a charivari, the cane of the 
police agents had replaced the musket. A popular commotion was 
now only a lively scene played by some young proletaires (always 
friendly to a little disturbance), and witnessed by a number of idlers’ 
equally ready to patronise a gratuitous exhibition. 

This was the usual programme. Early inthe evening two detach- 
ments of Municipal Guards on foot, established themselves at Pofte 
St. Denis and Porte St. Martin, each flanked by a squad of Sergents 
de Ville, and some auxiliaries out of uniform but easily known by 
their blue great coats, their disobliging looks, and stout canes, 
Some mounted patroles of the Municipal Guard kept moving from 
one post to the other, surveying the groups of stragglers as shep- 
herd dogs look after their flocks ; with this difference that the armed 
guardians fellon their sheep with the flats of their swords at the 
frst alert. The crowds became by degrees.more compact, troops 
of young citizens in blouses arrived from the boulevards, the city, and 
the faubourgs : they jostle and crush, they whistle, they shout, they 
chaunt patriotic songs ; the festival commences in earnest. 

At times the patrol quitting their sauntering pace, charged the 
crowds at a brisk trot, and swept the boulevards, as a lively breeze 
in Autumn scatters the dead leaves. At other times the men with 
the forbidding visages rushed on the next group to them, brandish- 
a in an artist like manner, seized at hazard some indi- 
bamn es ge Me having whistled, and like hungry spiders, 
Porte St ee ce blue-bottles into a cavern in the interior of 
pe a ood an o'clock, the Municipal Guards sought their 
ble uf the mci , ite their dens, thirty poor devils, the least culpa- 

; lole lot were conducted to prison, and all was over. 

‘ext evening the entertainments were repeated. 


Dien « = F . ‘ : 
. Prosper’s plan being to get Dornier into the hands of the 
ien , ’ pe v< , é a “ ; 
‘ 7 the canes for a day or so, till his own meeting with 
~ Teal Was over, got him into a troublesome crowd much 


agai ’ . f , ° 

— his will, and acted the republican so naturally that 

Hit y ’ oe ae ee % ° 
Party Was charged by the blue coat boys, and Dornier, 
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being helped by his friend to a fall (accidentally, of course), 
was in their hands ina moment. Now was our student in 
raptures ; but stumbling at the corner of the Rue St. Denis 
ona sergent de ville to whom he had demonstrated the strength 
of his arm ona late occasion, he was overpowered by force of 
odds, and obliged to rejoin his betrayed friend in the cavern. 
[t is needless to say that Mordad and his friend the J/arguis 
had their trouble gratis next morning at the wood of Vincennes, 
M. de Chevassu is not alittle embarrassed by the unaccount 
able absence of Dornier; for he is preparing for his debut in 
the Chamber, and is puzzled whether he will make his orato- 
rical opening after the thunder-clap fashion of Mirabeau, 
imitate the spirited answer of Pitt to Lord Nugent (?), or 
follow Burke in his oration for the American exemption from 
taxes. A sudden inspiration seizes him; some sugar man 
facturers have entrusted him a petition, and, on the simple 
ground of the beet-root, he would execute such flowery lace- 
work as would delight and charm the Legislative Assembly. 


According to him, the sugar question presented two faces, interior 
and exterior. Interiorly, it was connected with all the grievances 
of the opposition, the forgetting of the promises of 1830, the non- 
performance of the programme of the Hotel de Ville, the tendency 
towards retrograde notions, the corruption of officers in power, the 
falsification of the electoral lists, the hatred of every species of reform. 
I’ xteriorly, the eloquent tribune took a wider field. With the calm 
strength of an eagle who balances himself with ease above the highest 
mountain peaks, he descanted on the most arduous questions of the 
moment, Eastern, Spanish, Belgian, Algerian. In this birds’eye 
prospect, oh, what variety of episodes, what unexpected transitions, 
what luxury of metaphor, what boldness of the figure Prosopopeia! 
Biting sketch of the abject position of the cabinet in the face of Eu- 
rope, defiance to /a perfide Albion, protest in favor of Polish natiom 
ality, lamentations over negro slavery, philosophical dissertation on the 
decay of Turkey, prophetic tableau of the mighty duel between Eng: 
land and Kussia, marching against each other ‘from opposite points 
of Asia; sad return to the pitiable position of France, obliged t 
witness, without sharing in this magnificent spectacle ;* patriotic 
homayre to the tomb at St. Helena; and all in reference to beet root 
In conclusion, the orator returning to his lerume, pathetically ad 
tablished ; that if they added to the tariff of native sugar, SO much as 
a centime per kilogramme, they might as well pitch France at one? 
into the abyss. ° | 


While he wishes for the return of Dornier and wonders # 


~— ™ E a 


. - i : — - : sai , en eee we 
* hat & curious Commentary recent events furnish to: the prophecy 
of M. Chevassu uttered in 1834!—Ep. |. Q. R. 
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his absence, his brother-in-law enters with the intent of ad- 
vancing Moréal’s suit, and doing Dornier all the miscluef he 
can by relating his failure to appear on the ground. He ef- 
fects no good, and they separate in a very ill humor with each 
other. .Moréal pays a visit to Mme. de Pontailly in the 
evening, and is employed inspecting an album in company 
with Henriette, when the devil takes that opportunity of re- 
minding the aunt that it is not so long ago that she possessed 
charms superior to those of her niece, that she still retains 
enough of mature personal beauty, with superior mental en- 
dowments to enhance them; that it would be delicious to 
breathe the atmosphere of mutual affection again, that it 
would bea pity to chain down the talented, handsome viscount 
to the mindless young chit beside him, that it was shameful 
on her part to be so engrossed by him for such a length as 
they have been sitting together, &. So she approaches and 
requests her niece to give orders for serving the tea, orders very 
reluctantly obeyed. 

“Do you find in this album any design worthy of your attention ?” 
said she to Moréal in a tone halt tender half resentful. ‘ Everything 
is charming, madame, particularly this landscape.” “* Landscape ! 
do you not see that it is a sea view 2” = Oh, doubtless,” answered 
the embarrassed lover: ‘that is what I meant to say, a marine 
landscape.” ‘But where is the land portion? it is only two ships 
on the open sea.” “ In the open sea, as you properly remark, madam, 
gave tothe word ‘ landscape’ too extensive a signification.” 

Now Juno gets at her old trick of borrowing Venus’s 
Vestus, and indulges Moréad with half an hour of her conver- 
eeu. _ could have well dispensed. She is by 
7 ies Ne dears to allow no tete-a-tetes while [Henriette 
viraed ol eee o ; a ould be contra bonos mores, and 
he acres. , — s her brother : and when her hus- 
meople, “ be ae her over to the wishes of the young 
Mame oti ears closed, and her feclings far from 
Moréel to come , ! rere she makes is permission to 
Nialie tied be tee P ead his cause in person. ‘The husband 
2 Wolidhiasion a = have been flattered by getting such 
ap his nieve’s sp; pend "5% makes no remark, but keeps 
is Dow feeling Haley iy as: he can. Poor AL. Chevassu 
wembera of €. “ of Dornier. Ina conference with the 
a chief on aout of the house, he has taken the airs of 
every one i thein at once, and disgusted or prejudiced 

. » no silver tongued, Dornier being there 
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to make things agreeable. Of course he attributes it to his 
evident innate greatness which little spirits like theirs could 
only look on with envy. In a visit paid to his sister he 
announces to his daughter that he will not insist on her 
marriage with Dornier, and while she is overcome with joy, 
the Marquis enters, and gives her a commission to arrange 
some things in his library. 


“Well Monsieur the Deputy,” said he, as she left the room, 
“where are we now ? are we upturning the ministry? are we declar. 
ing war against all Europe? are we effecting electoral reform?" 
“Too many questions at once,” said the deputy not at all sensible of 
the irony. ‘* But this I say, that if the ministry is not put out by 
the address, it will be left in a hopeless condition, For my own part 
as soon as I have established my position in the chamber, I will 
trouble Messieurs the ministers with a few propositions of which they 
will be forced to make cabinet questions. | We shall see how they 
will get out of the difficulty.” ‘Ah, truly, a cabinet question! 
now I am going to propose to you a cabinet question ; we shall see 
if it is worth yours, and how your " paternity will draw you out of it. 
Where is Prosper?” Prosper,” said the deputy as if awaking from 
asleep: ‘it is two days since I have seenhim.” ** But you know at 
least where he is?” * At his lodgings I suppose.” ‘* But you are not 
sure ?” * [have been so encumbered with affairs since my arrival” 
—* That you have not had time to look after your son ; it would be 
too vulgar a concern,morbleu,for a great citizen of yourrank, Ifit 
was but to emane ipate negroes, to protect intriguauts, to harangue 
imbeciles, oh, how zealous you would be! listen to this letter just 
received from Prosper, 


Ile reads Prosper’s letter in which Dornier is thoroughly 
acquitted of pusillanimity, and J/. Chevassu sees no reasou 
why he should not keep his word to his protegée, and in this 
resolve he is fostered by his sister for her own selfish motives. 
Morcal on being apprised of the turn things have taken, hast- 
ens to Wme.de I ‘ontailly to obtain her powerful succour, and 
along and tangled conference follows, where he is foiled at 
every attempt, by some excuse on her part, or reference to his 
poetry, or A ay necessity of a poet having a real living muse 
worthy of his verses, by her genius and accomplishments, aud 
better than all, appreck ition of his talents. We have ‘only 
room for one or two of the points of view in which she set 
the picture of his future if it turned out to his wishes. In 
the general application there is not a little truth. 

“ When the present illusion vanishes, what will remain of your divi- 


nity of to-day ? a mere frivolous, vulgar, insignificant woman, occ 
pied with trivial interests, and incapable of any correspondence wit 
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vour intellivence. What will happen? You will seek abroad that 
illusion which you cannot find at home, Poor Henriette will then be 
unhappy, and I never will forgive you for being the cause of her 
wretchedness.” * Madame I swear to you”—‘* What will he your own 
fate? believe me it will be a sad one: it is a heavy chain which ties 
ys to an inferior being. | How renounce these outpourings of heart 
and spirit, impossible except between two equal and sympathetic 
souls? Do you feel the weight of the misfortune comprised in the 
two words, ‘not appreciated, not understood’? Poets above all are 
liable to these bitter deceptions when they marry, Moliere and Lord 
Bron, for instance.” “ But Madam, I am not Moliere nor Byron.” 
«Youarea poet, that is enough. If I had any skill, I would not say 
to you, ‘ Macbeth, you shall be King ;’ but literature has its crowns, 
and | would point out one of these for your meed, At your time of 
life you should not peril its great end and aim by exaggerating the 
importance of your present feelings. | What reality is there in them 
after all? the passing admiration which every pretty woman Inspires, 
the irritation of self-love developed by rivalry, the eagerness of pur- 
suit rendered more eager by obstacles, the wish to drive Dornier 
from the field, influence your perseverance more than you think. 
Ah, how much less charming would my niece appear to you, if her 
hand was to be obtained without difficulty! I love Henriette very 
much, but she is not the intelligent or sensitive woman, capable of 
comprehending your loftiest thoughts, as well as of sympathising 
with your most fugitive emotions ; one in fact worthy to inspire your 
efforts and, perhaps, share them, You have doubtlessly dreamed of 
such a Woman : why should you not find her? She is in existence, 
doubt it not, but she must be sought and devined.” 


No doubt now remained on Aoréal’s mind of the elderly 
udy’s intention. He was afraid of openly rejecting the hap- 
piness she intended to confer on him, and unwilling to act 
tie dullard by not seeming to comprehend her meaning ; and 
0 he appeared to be struek with the justice of her views, and 
assuming an air of reverie and indecision, 


: Pitas not deny, Madaine,” said he, after a moment’s pause, 

At YOu possess in a rare degree the secret of heart-reading. You 
have just decomposed a sentiment which has hitherto appeared to 
ae in with a certainty of analysis which fills me with 
hafman? er ony dismay. I am obliged to confess that in that 
of anti A aghange Na hich you so justly blame, there enters not a little 

‘i on i © Dornier, and resentment to your brother. 
ae ere be any doubt of it whatever 2?” answered Mme. de 
her — countenance was now radiant. ‘The ancients 
UD Aiftyesix ;, (This elements, while modern science already reckons 
of analysic tes _ ae = 1834). Are the passions more difficult 
analysis ‘keh, icc substances ? by no Tneans 5 but the exact 
and whieh ma sama is the object of a science yet to be created, 
foreseen it sy Se nauned Moral Chemistry. I ourier seems to have 
ingenious sketches of the Cabalist and the Butterfly, 
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Carried away by the second nature of a Femme Savante, the Mar. 
quise was about to introduce a dissertation fitted to exhibit the 
extent of her knowledge, but she perceived in time that a scientific 
os would be out of place where a sweeter subject should be the 


order of the day. 


So they separate, with a conviction on her part that Joréal’s 
heart is in a very satisfactory state of transition. In an in. 
terview with Henriette, he convinces her against her will, of 
the ill feeling of her aunt, and is rash enough to propose an 
elopement, a proceeding in still worse odor on the continent 
than with us. The lady, though deprived of her mother at 
an early age, and rather neglected by her political father, has 
strong religious principles, and will not take the rash step. 
In an ensuing interview the Marguis strictly forbids any hos- 
tile rencontre between Moréal and the others. Prosper rea 
dily complies, and Dornier and Moral do so for fear of the 
uncle’s resentment. When Dornier leaves the room the uncle 
takes notice that Prosper’s zeal for his friend seems several 
degrees cooler than usual. 


‘‘ Ah, I believed him to be gold, and find him to be only lead 
or at best, inferior copper: listen to my grievance, and you shall 
hear the cause. Though a prisoner, | did not chose to renounce 
my rights as a citizen. At the police-station we discussed politics, 
and in a very superior style. There was among others a well 
dressed, fat man, convicted, I believe, of issuing base coin, who held 
forth in a wonderful manner: you would have thought him a men- 
ber of the Constituent Assembly. I held an interesting conversation 
with him.” ‘With a coiner,” said the Marquis. “ Parblew 
except Dornier and myself, he was the best informed man at the 
depot. So we talked—politics be it understood—and a very impor 
tant question was raised, and a circle of interested hearers gathered 
round, My man was a republican ; I flatter myself as being another ; 
and setting to work, we demolished bit by bit the bastard system by 
which we are governed. We obtained a merited success; I will 
say for myself that I had moments of vigor and inspiration of which 
my father might well be jealous. 

“ So far all was as it should be. Finding myself some minutes 
later behind Dornier who was conversing with a hypocritical looking 
fellow ; ¢ This young man,’ said he, ‘who held forth so well, see™ 
a friend of yours: is it not so? You have been arrested together 
and your opinions are the same.’ ‘My friend!’ said Dornier, ‘ 
scarcely know him, and am far from sharing his exaggerated notions 
and that was the reply of the patriotic Dornier.” ‘ 
i Perhaps he feared a spy in his questioner,” said Moréal. 
‘That is the excuse he afterwards made to me. If you ©0¥ 
believe him, the coiner, that eloquent tribune was only a mouwe 
in disguise, what they call in their argot, a sheep employed to se 
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the prisoners a talking.” ¢* Very possibly it was so,” said the 
Marquis. 

As Prosper’s quarrel with JoréaZ merely arose out of his 
friendship for Dornier, he now lavishes his favor on the ac- 
cepted lover, and so pleases the uncle that he offers him his 
favorite horse, Leporetlo, which Prosper insists on calling 
Tribonien on legal grounds. He also offers a cabriolet, which 
is refused as looking too like a bribe, but he condescends to 
accept a present of a tilbury. : 

Chevassu Pere having recovered his useful instrument, 1s 
now in a good way to repair the little breaches made between 
himself and colleagues. The principals are assembled with 
lim ata political dea ; and grave discussions as to the best 
means of arranging and directing their tactics are going on, 
when Prosper takes the assembly by storm. He had not 
shaved since lis incarceration, and his uncle’s Johannisberg 
had made his cheeks a lively red: his sparkling eyes in addi- 
tion would have recommended the ensemble to the painter of 
a Baechanal, but the whole thing was unsuited to the gravity 
of the present conclave. 


“In recognising his son the Deputy ofthe North contracted his 
heavy brows, while his colleagues curiously scanned the unparlia- 
mentary appearance of the new comer. ‘ Messieurs, I beg to 
present my son,” said at last M. Chevassu. ‘* Fresh from the 
cachots of the present order of things,” added Prosper. ‘* Ah, this 
is the roysterer who was arrested in the émeute of Wednesday,” 
sald a deputy to his neighbour, “he has the air ofa genuine 
sacripant,” 

_ Without letting himself be disturbed by the angry looks of his 
father, he advanced to the table, secured a cup of tea aud a muffin, 
and took bis place in the middleof the astonished members who were 
net cure fire-place. “ Messeurs,” said he, “I am honored 
aaa "8 et 8 dacs your company, especially as I have a petition to 
“think tp 4 care for presentation.” ‘«* Prosper,’ said his father, 
Re sgt ll nig you are speaking.”  « As we are in your house, 
aoe egies . nothing: but honorable citizens, enemies of arbi- 
a pelidion ri : efenders of the rights of all. $2 ou wish to present 
purpose Ms pe p aa with a truculent expression, ‘ anid for what 
own hereon i. she ra attention to illegal detentions: victim in my 
ministerial de, a — T desire to fasten the bell on the neck of 
made a listerins _ What have you to complain of? You 
thing juster « nips a — Boulevard, and you were arrested ; no- 
cried Prosper hi mig aaa remained at home.” “ Nothing juster - 
it is forbidden ” cheeks assuming a redder tinge, “ then [ suppose 
0 take a walk on the Boulevards after dinner for 


healt] s aa L = : 
bos I must also suppose that a band of assassins have leave 
9 
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to knoek on the head, an honest citizen to whom walking is prescribed 
by his physician.” ** He is mad,” said one of the deputies to another 
in alow tone. ** And Brutus was treated lke a madman,”’ said the 
student with an air of contempt. ‘ Be silent, Prosper. Messieurs, 
l request your indulgence ; a little vivacity is excusable ina young 
man who feels himself a victim of an arbitr ary act.” “No eXCuses, 
father: after all, the chamber of de sputies is only a small fraction of 
the country; and if its members slumber in a culpable apathy, there 
wwe patriotic hearts outside its walls who watch.”” Now arose mur. 
murs. ‘This is becoming scandalous.” “ An insult to the chamber," 
“Such a diatribe is intolefable.” — ‘ Prosper, Prosper, " said his 
father, feeling himself on burning coals. All this time Prosper was 
composedly sipping his tea, and looking with pity on the men of 
straitened intelligence round him. ‘* Messieurs, ”" then said he 
with a tone of persiflage, [demand to be heard i in opposition to the 
call to order ; agreeably to the usages of the house it cannot be 
refused.” 

This parody redoubled the discontent of the members of the 
hamber, © T thought we were invited here to discuss grave inter- 
sts, and not to listen to the pasquinades of a scholar.” “ I am no 

morea scholar than you a master. ° * * Tam conscious 
of the fault of being young; it is unpardonable; but the day will 
come, When the new generation will be let free from leading strings. 
Yes, that day will come,” said he enthusiastically : « I attest the me- 
mory ofthe menof £'93’ and the glorious souvenirs of the republic.” 
A covey of pi rtridge 's surprised by the report of a gun could not 
be more terrified than our grave councillors when they heard that 
dreadful projectile the republie, whistle at their ears. ‘Those who 
were standing, looked for their hats, the sitters arose, and all were 
making for the door ina moment. ‘Catch me taking tea here 
wain. is «To minke us nasist at the Apotheosis of Robespierre!” 

A regular snare.” While the poor father was striving to undo the 

eiasies » he was thus addressed by the rough member. “ Monsieur 
Chevassu, when a man aspir es tobea politic ‘al leader, he should let 
it be seen that he is master in his own family. Fmake no pretension 
to direet my colleagues; but let me see one of my four sons dare to 
open his mouth before me without leave! My receipt is at your 
service : I will nots ay as much for my credit at the chamber.’ 


Omitting the little amenities of conversation that occurred 
between AZ, Chevassu and his marplot son, we pass to the agree- 
able information given to the elder ge alliaiin by Dornier 
concermng Aorcal’s re atly access to the Hotel "Pontailly. 
He hurries to his sister, and despite his awe of that learned 
wed lie modestly insists on withdrawing his daughter from 
her ae irge. © ontr ary to his expectations sne yields with the 
best grace, and LMenrietfe is conveyed at once to a boarding 
school on the border of the city. The good- natured uncle 
is ima fury, when on lus return he finds ~that his niece has 
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»een carried off, and reads a lecture to his scientific and senti- 
mental lady which Balzac himself imght have studied with 
profit. She 1s aghast at finding her secret turnings, and 
Joublings, and weaknesses, all nearly as evident to her hus- 
hand as to her own self consciousness ; but nothing is gained. 
He will not ask her directly for the address of the Pensvon, 
and returns to Prosper and Moréal to ‘ make them uneasy.” 

Hethen starts Joréaéd on the trail, hinting that if his 
lover’s instinct does not direct him, he is not worthy of success. 
Our hero enters a jeweller’s shop, gets a small commission 
executed, and presents himself to the tender but obdurate 
aunt of his lady love. A sentimental dialogue ensues, and 
Madame is enraptured to see the change for the better in the 
fickle lover. He is striving with seeming remorse to recon- 
cile past aud present appearances, and looks with a sigh on a 
double ring on his finger, having unconsciously removed his 
glove a few seconds before. The lady’s attention being drawn 
to the same white hand, she lays hold on the fingers to tell his 
fortune, and slides off the ring as her fee. Ie feebly resists, 
butshe succeeds in opening it, and finding7ojours on the inside 
of one-half, andan /. anda ZZ, interlaced meeting that word on 
the same portion of the other. She makes some very moral 
remarks on the impropriety of his having obliged her niece to 
give him a keepsake of the kind ; he depends himself and his 
forsaken lady in a very incifective fashion; Minerva will 
not restore the ring, and brings the conference to a close. 

The faithless swain hires a cabriolet, and waits perdue till 

he sees Madame’s chariot coming out through the porte cochére, 
and then tells Au¢omedon to keep it in sight, as he values his 
head or the expected bribe. 
The virtuous aunt enters the gates of the pension in due 
time and place, and the lover hires at once alittle house which 
fortunately overlooks the recreation ground. He soon sees 
aunt and niece coming towards a seat in the shade, bat is too 
lar to catch any part of the conversation. 

The elderly lady enacts the pitying relative, reproaches the 
inconstancy of mankind, recommends the younger to forget 
her fickle admirer, and finally presenting the ring, asks if she 
recognises it. J/enrietle looks at the ornament with simple 
Wonder, and denies all knowledge of it; her justly offended 
aunt requests her to open it, which she does, and then breaks 
out into raptures on seeing the interlaced initials and motto, 
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The surprised aunt is thunderstruck and asks her if’ that ring 
had not been given by her to Moréa/: she very naively 
answers that she had never given him anything but her heart, 
which she hoped he was no way desirous of returning to her; 
and thanks her earnestly for the kind part she had “acted i in 
bringing her that proof of her lover’s constancy. Mme. de 
Pontailly bursts into a fury on finding herself made a tool 
and laughing-stock, and insists on the ring being returned: 
she even seizes on Henriettes hand to dispoil it of its newly 
acquired treasure, but for neither wile nor force will she return 
it. Further, she is strengthened in her joy and resolution 
by a momentary apparition of Moréal at the window of the 
hired house. 

Hlenriette is then removed to the neighbourhood of St. 
Dems, and Dornier having bribed the coachman, is carrying 
her off to a convenient house in the forest to submit her toa 
forced marriage ; but the honest whip has previously turned 
traitor, and given a clue to Prosper and the uncle. Master 
Dornier gets a cut of a lash aeross his cheek, and is obliged 
to decamp, and comfort himself with the £5000 got from 
the Serious Man and the susceptible Madame de Pontailly to 
establish the newspaper. — //enrtette goes for refuge to another 
Pension, where she is looked after by her uncle, till her father, 
first properly terrified by the notion of her being carried off 
by Dornier or having e loped with Moréal, is well pleased to 
vive her hand to that obnoxious nobleman. So, contrary to 
the general plan of French stories, we end with a marmiage 
likely to prove hi: appy. 

On looking through the work, we find many other passages 
replete with pungent wit, and distinguished by vigorous hand- 
ling, which we would gladly present to our readers if space al- 
lowed. Novel readers too lazy to keep up their knowledge 
of French, may consult three series of stories translated under 
the eye of Mrs. Gore, several years since, the greater number 
being from the pen of our author. Some of them are of a 
disagreeable character ; but it is probable that in these he was 
influenced more by the prevalent taste than by his own inelina- 
tion. He is thoroughly master of the expression of deep 
passion, without falling into the ferocity of Soulié or Sue. 
He draws the female portrait with truth, as well as a male 
critic can judge, but he never, like B: alzac or Gulliver, delights 
to look on false locks taken off the bald scalp, or inspect soiled 
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stockings. ‘The plots of his tales are carefully constructed, 
and he never lets a suspicion of the improbable come near his 
reader, here are no extravagances a la Monte Cristo, nor 
protracted surgical operations, mental or physical, nor diaboli- 
cal tortures, as with Sue. aking the general character of 
the fictions of his day into account, we are more disposed to 
feel grateful for the healthy, vigorously told tales he has left, 
than to find fault with the few that offend good taste and 


Christian morality. 


Avr. IIL—CHARLES MACKAY AND THOMAS IRWIN. 


1. The Lump of Gold, and other Poems. By Charles Mackay. 
London: G. Routledge and Co., Farringdon-st. 1856. 


9, Versicles. By Thomas Irwin. “ Celtic Union.” Dublin: 
W. M. Hennessy, Crow-st. 1856. 


Goop Tasre and Sounp Jupement are such qualities of the 
“Tara avis” order among British Poets of the present gener- 
ation, that, like everything else difficult to be found, we hail 
their appearance with no ordinary satisfaction ; and, while we 
treasure them as they deserve, we feel bound to make no secret 
of their discovery, but to render it as widely known as possible. 
his is made an imperative obligation upon us for more rea- 
sons than one; but our principal object in endeavouring to 
extend the knowledge of the beauties of those Poets we have 
selected for review should be, and is, that readers of poetry 
may have an opportunity given them of distinguishing what is 
really beautiful and true, from what is diametrically the 
reverse, and that those who are about writing poetry may be 
rr which they would do well to study with a 
eh ee ion, _Having partially recovered from the horror 
wapie on receiving theinformation that Bailey’s Mystic 

* actually appeared in a second edition, we feel, if possible, 
ving oo eermination to continue in raising our humble 
wre hac ee warning to, we fear, that considerable class 
those of Bailey to read with seeming pleasure such works as 

% Bailey, and to assure them that they will, sooner or 
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later, have reason to regret the infatuation under which they 
laboured when they ¢ ultivated such acqu: untances. Abstracting 
altogether from the numerous deficiencies and positive vices 
of the most remarkable of our Poets, they having formed 
themes for our previous dissertations, we come to the consi- 
deration of a question deserving of some reflection; and we 
fearlessly put it to the good sense of our readers, whether any 
re spectable amount of matter, manifesting dignity in subject, 
wide creative power, and expressive strength, : at all worthy of 
being placed side by side with the classic monuments which 
belong to the English language, has appeared in these coun- 
tries within these last few years? Such platforms as have been 
gener ally selected whereon to base the structures wluch were, 
we suppose, intended to, 


‘Raise their proud heads, and mount into the skies,” 


would account in themselves for the rickety nature of the 
buildings, and prepare the most unpractised eye for beholding 
their speedy demolition. It would be worse than folly to 
suppose that subjects devoid of interest in themselves, ‘and 
incapable, from their unenviable peculiarity of adinitting in 
their treatment the inoculation or engraftinent of anything 

containing the germ of permanent interest and excellence, 
could possibly enable even great intellects to acquire en 
during fame while employed in their development. li 
former Poets had unfortunately exhausted every congenial 
idea, had gleaned every grain in the poetical harvest fields, 

had ‘collected every wail whic h lay scattered on the Ocean of 
[magination, we might then forgive the necessitated wanderings 
of our men of genius, though we could not avoid: deploring 
the circumstances that occasioned them; but such is not the 
case, as every reflective mind must obviously conclude. ‘The 
earth i is as beautiful to-d: ay as it was in the days of Homer; 
as full of everything to charm the eye and delight the soul as 
it was centuries ago, and the legions of Poets who have sung 
its praise in all its regions have been merely what Newton 
described himself, ‘ ‘like to those who gather shells on the 
sea shore,” where generations of the human race yel to exist 
may come and gather more, and still leave myriads to be col- 

lected by those who will people the earth when they are gone. 
[t would have been like anit imputation upon the power of God 
to suppose that such a sublime creation of his as this ow 
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earth, with all the glorious properties it contains, botlhi animate 
and inanimate, could cease to have any new attraction worthy 
of the Poet’s pen after the lapse of a few centuries, and that we 
must fain have recourse to the analytic dissectinent of the 
wost worthless attributes of the human mind if we desire 
fitting subjects for our inspiration. We trust such notions 
are not indicative of the gradual degeneracy of Man; they 
are certainly not of that character from which reasonable hope- 
fulness in the progress of humanity are to be derived. 

In the last number of Tue Intsu Quarrurty we have 
commented at some length, and, we believe, with no sparing 
hand, upon the alarming errors which our most eminent Poets 
have lately exhibited ; and it is with the most sincere pleasure 
we now find ourselves possessed of an opportunity, im em- 
bracing which we may be enabled to demonstrate that there 
are yet men, both here and in the sister country, who have not 
abandoned the bright path in which all our bards have 
trod who have left names behind them; who have not, as 
yet, bartered for the senseless thecries of the Spirit Rapper, 
the noble enthusiasm and sublime reflection of the Poet. 
Charles Mackay, long known to the literary world as the 
author of various poems of considerable merit, such as 
“Hgeria,” “Legends of the Isles,’ ‘The Salamandrine,”’ 
Wc. &c., has some time since presented us with a new work, 
namely, “The Lump of Gold and other Poems :” we have 
selected it for present notice, and we trust that our readers 
will have no reason to regret our choice ; for though there is 
nothing very dazzling or wonderful in its pages, they contain 
lar more than a sufliciency of desirable matter to render them 
an agreeable treat to every reader in the three kingdoms. 
Charles Mackay is a graceful Poct; without possessing an 
imagination of the highest order, he still commands enough 
to enable him to furnish his tales with no inconsiderable 
rhe of interest ; he has a good ear for musical cadences, 
a employs appropriate metres, and his diction 
ea niga But his most prominent and most 
arg quality is his manly vigor; it is this which gives 
Pe aii he writes ; which leavens all his poetry with its 
iia lie Properties, and stamps upon it the impress of 

¥inality, 

It seems to us a matter to be regretted that Mackay has not 


we . . 
itlen more on the late war; he is just the poet fit to 
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continue what Dibdin and Campbell commenced ; lie is as 
patriotic as either, almost as pithy and as spirited, and he mani- 
fests a close resemblance to them in that happy power of 
calling up before the mind vividly, our dearest associations, 
and our most treasured remembrances of glory ; reminding us 
by stirring allusion, brief, but luminous, and suggestive, of 
the heroism of our ancestors, and the greatness of their ex- 
ploits. It is indeed surprising that an author of such vigor 
ous lyric power in the construction of war ballads, would not 
feel o_o by an irresistible impulse to follow that course 
which Nature seems to have worked out for him ; but whether 
he intends to devote himself to the creation of a s collention of 
war songs, or not, we deem it right to assure him that it Js 
our humble opinion, that there 1s no living poet at present 
in these countries more suited than he is for undertaki ing such 
atask. Mackay is generally fresh and pleasant, whatever be 
his theme; he is neither ponderous, sanctimomlous, nor mys- 
tical, and the light of a clear intellect shines upon his pages 
with a steady lustre. Occasionally the pinions of his Muse 
come too near the earth, and cet somewhat soiled by the 
unhallowed contact with our lowly sphere. Of this care- 
lessness our author must beware ; he must hold in mind, 
that we are, after all, but poor weak mortals, and_ that 
a tendency to closed eyelids, and te iuporary oblivion as to 
the actual state of external objects, is often unfortunately 
one of those traits by which we are characterized. Lavish 
ornament is the fault of some, poverty of diction is now and 
then the great mistake of Mackay. But it is not alone in lis 
language ‘that this is apparent ; the inatter sometimes is tame 
and prosaic, and wears the appearance of dullness. Like an 
old woman’s tale, there is that introdueed for which no 
adequate reason is apparent, and the reader is annoyed by 
being obliged to tread the avenues c* circomlocution, which 
though e: asily distinguishable, are at times more disagreeable 
than w andering through a Cretan labyrinth. These latter 
commentaries may not belong to those of an agreeable order, 
but as we make it a rule to express our candid opinion on all 
literary matters, their insertion is unavoidable, and we shall 
now cheerfully proceed to a more pleasing task, which 1s 
illustrate the poetical attributes of Mackay by some selected 
) ass ite Se 

“The Lump of Gold,” is a tale for which we must feel out 
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clves indebted to the rather unpoetical mania which seized 
the people of these countries some years since. <A young man 
who bas married for love, hearing hke ihosearound him of the 
colden harvests which were to be reaped in ‘Transatlantic 
realms, becomes suddenly fascinated with the idea of secking 
his fortune among the mines of Australia, and is buoyed up 
with the hope of returning at no distant day, a millionaire, to 
lay at the feet of his beloved, the wreath which is to place her 
on a level with an Empress. In the prosecution of his under- 
taking he sails to Australia in company with a friend, in whom 
lie places the most faithful reliance. Arrived upon the arena 
where their energies are to have full scope, the friends separ- 
ate, each to follow out the same object. One auspicious 
morning our hero discovers a smal] speck of gold barely visible 
above the earth; he digs round it, and to his unbounded joy, 
it assumes a size not less than the body of a human being. 
His delight, however, is quickly replaced by a feeling of an 
opposite nature ; he finds all his efforts to raise it unavailing, 
aud he becomes fearful lest some other eye may behold the 
treasure, whose existence he would preserve an inviolable 
secret. As he stands gazing upon his idol, in a mingled 
state of delight and terror, trembling at each leaf that stirs, 
and every bird that chirrups, imagining them to proclaim the 
advent of a human presence, the sounds of mocking laughter 
suite his ears, and almost paralyze his frame. He looks 
round, and lo! standing before him he beholds the form of 
the friend who had accompanied him from England, and sees 
the triumphant smile with which he proclaims the knowledge, 
of which the other so bitterly envied him the possession. 
His (rend asks him to share the gold, which caps the 

climax of his rage, and taking up his mallet, he fells his 

fellow traveller to the earth, and leaves him there senseless 

and bleeding. _Repentance comes too late, he is haunted with 
ri cored of a murdered man, and in his agony flies 

‘los ry, and returns to Mngland. Even there the form 
eth lie he finds no rest. In his wanderings one 
aniline gd 1e ho a church, while the clergyman is 
him im “i pa. aay his father-in-law, and near 
weehen wedegs ne over wife. ‘The remembrance of his for- 
to bide ‘ti a pews him, he roams away into the forests 
a rd a oe entering the habitation of one of the 
sours in the evening, in a state verging on madness, a 
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clue to his identity is obtained in his continual calls for “Pyr. 
son Vale.’ The ‘story soon concludes ; he relates the tale to his 
wife, learns that his friend, of whom he had considered hip. 
self the murderer, is alive, well, and living in England, and 
scarcely has the joyful fact been comavonientod to him, fem 
the man himself makes his appearance, who, when they have 


cordially joined hands, announces to the hero, that with his 
permission he will be enabled to bring over the gold from 
Australia, when it can be divided between them. 

A soliloquy of the spirit-haunted wretch in the streets of 
London, and at midnight, forms the commencement of the 
Poem; he is then represented as wandering along, agonized 
and despairing, so much so that even the miserable outeasts 
that stalk the streets in that dreary hour, find matter for 
observation in the unexampled evidences of grief which are 
marked upon his features. 


Under the doorways, 
Screened from the weather, 
Desolate women stood 
Crouching together ; 
They, as he passed them, 
Wondered, and gazed;— 
Said one to the other, 
“He raves, he is crazed! 


Something has troubled him,- 


Hark how he moans! 
But why should we pity him 
Here on the stones ? 
And yet who can help ft ? 
Do you—if you can ;— 
I'd trample on Sorrow 
if I were @ man. 
Men have no misery 
Equal to ours!” 
He saw not—he heard not— 
Poor way-trodden flowers, 
Your pity escaped him! 
His world was within, 
A world—or a chaos 
Of anguish and sin. 
The rain and the tempest 
Were cool to his cheek, 


Balm to his throbbing brow,— 


Hark! did he speak ? 

* Madness broods over me! 
Kind-hearted Death— 
Canst thou not shelter me ? 

Vain is my breath ! 
lake it and welcome— 

And low let me lie; 
Low in the quiet grave; 
Deep in the doleful wave; 


Twisting her flaxen hair 


Weary of living, 
Unworthy to die.” 


Down came the drenching rain, 
Bubbling and swelling-— 
Fierce blew the gusty wind, 
Roaring and yelling. 

The senate was sileut, 
Its orators fled, 
The ball-room was empty, 
Its roses were dead. 
Listless or half awake 
Through the dull town, 
Fashion rode homewards 
In ermine and down ;-— 
Fashion and Beauty 
All jaded and wan ; 

Fast through the tempest 
The steeds gallop'd on. 
Fire from their clanging hoots 

Iieavily shod 
‘Mid the black rain pools 
Flashed where they trod. 
Indolent Fashion, 
Weary and warm, 
Saw from its chariot 
That desolate form, 
Beating its rapid way 
Deaf to the storm: 
* Mad!" said the Countess, 
“Of drink!” said the Earl: 
“Or love!” said his daughter fail- 


Back into curl. 


Onwards he travels through the murky night; the morning d 
comes, and with 1f his memory of hi appier days 3 back flows the a 


tide of his recollection. 
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Darkness and discord, 
And longings forlorn, 
Errors and frailties 


Back to his moonlights, 
His yearnings and sighs, 

When the best heaven he sought I fr 

Lay in a maiden’s thought, Avd sufferings keen, 
Or her blue eyes ; With flashes of gladness 

Back to the darkness And glory between. 
Clouding his morn; 


Here is a picture of his bride, simple, touching, and brimful 


of nature. 


The mellow moonlight of her eyes 
Iter sympathies refined ; 
And when she spoke, the audible charm 
Was Beauty for the blind. 

Her gentle heart was wooed and won, 
But he whose name she bore, 
Adventurous for the sake of wealth 

Had sought the Australian shore ; 
| And delved the mines of Ballarat 
The quiet ripple of her smile For undiscovered ore, 

Revealed the peaceful mind, 


Sweet Lilian Vale! if some denied 
The splendours of her face, 

Not one denied her perfect charm 
Of gentleness and grace. 

No dazzling beauty fired her eyes, 
But on her brow serene, 

Enthroned upon that ivory seat, 
Sat Goodness like a queen. 


The attention of the congregation to the words of their pas- 
tor, on the day when the unhappy wanderer makes his appear- 
ace amongst thei is narrated to perfection. 


The murmurous river of breath was You might have heard the sparrow cheep 
hushed,— Mid the yew-berries juicy red, 

Like the ripple of a brook, ' And the long rank nettles singing a dirge 
When the sudden frost comes flashing down | Over the nameless dead, 

And fixes it with a look ;— | Where they lay as calinly as the ‘squire 
>o vast the silence as he spoke, With the 'scutcheons o'er his head— 
You might have heard the grass | Calmly, calmly, pauper and ’squire, 
Rustle and wave to the fitful winds, | Each in his narrow bed! 


And the bee, in haste to pass, 
Sounding a trump like a martial call 
Un a clarion of brass. 
What would not Teniers, or Wilkie give for a peep at the 
following scene ? 


pre at tara di And donned his apron leather ; 

a “ © WOric While i r he ’ , ay 

Was up and stitring—out or in, V me ey jangling bells of the waggoner's 
1¢ mill resumed its click and din, They all kept time together. 


j aa the mill-wheel spun and swirl’d, 
mn * mill- ’ j 
¢ mill-stream danced in themorning | The hostler whistled a poaching tune ; 


light, 
And — And the landlord of the “ Crown,” 
Md all its eddies curl'd. Ruddy and round, came out to greet 
The mealy mi ¥ The coach from the distant town-- 
Ama rye sniffed the breeze, For the railway spared this nook of hills, 
ved pleasant weather ; By leagues of park and down. 





The sturdy blacksmith bared his arm, 
W r ; . , 
e will now produce a ballad, which for manly fire, noble 


inde , > cn 3e ° . ' 
Pr i aes of feeling, and unity has few superiors of modern 


= Through —_ . s : 
A Seeaperieas Earl Norman's acres wide, ; | And I am scarce twenty-two, man, 
Twill take yor po & good land, | And have but fifty pounds a-year— 
O'er grass and a miles to ride, | — Poor John Truman! ; 
n, and woodland, But would I change? I'faith! not I! 


Uis age is sj 
is age is sixty-nine br nex . 
y-ning or near— Oh no, not I, says Truman. 
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* Earl Norman dwells in halls of state, * Earl Norman boasts a varter’d kne 
The grandest in the country; A proof ot royal graces ; 

Has forty cousins at his gate, I wear, by Nelly wrought for me, 
To feed upon his bounty. A silken pair of braces. 

But then he's deaf; the doctor's care — Ile sports a star upon his breast, 
While Lin whispers woo, man, And La violet blue, man— 

And find my physic in the air— | The gift of her who loves me best— 
Stout John Truman ! Proud John Truman! 


D'ye think I'd change for thrice his gold ? | I'd be myself—and not the Earl— 


Oh no, not I, says Truman ! Oh that would I, says Truman.” 


Truly, versatility is a marvellous power ; it resembles those 
omnipotent wands wielded by the Genin whom the Arabian 
Tales have surrounded with such mystic splendour, the magic 
of whose touch could transform the most uninteresting objects 
into forms of matchless wonder ; like the expiring Dolphin, the 
number and beauty of its hues dazzle and confound us. Who 
could even momentarily suppose that the author of “ John Tra- 
man,” could handle the brush that painted thus so delicately. 


And so it happened. “Lily,” said her Daily and hourly. Meanwhile, the blue sky, 


lord, The wind that wantons ‘mid the beechen 

Ere passed the week, as, leaning on her arm, boughs, 

He walked in sunshine throngh the leafy | And sports amid thy hair, dear love, and 
lanes, mine ; 

And caught the odorous breezes on his The sunshine, and the wild flow'rs by the 
cheeks way, 

* | feel new life; all joys that I had lost | The innocent carol of the heartsome birds, 


To thee I owe them, and thy saintly sire, How blest Lam, lest telling it should mar, 


Have come back greater, fairer than before ; | Fill me with joy so deep, I dread to tell 
| 
When Tam stronger, as I soon shall be, | And seem to invite the lurking fiends that 


I'll tell thee all the evil IT have done watch 

Since last I left thee for the golden land; | To strike the goblet from our thirsty lips, 

And all the good, IT hope, full blessed with | And punish happiness that boasts too 
thee, i soon ;-—~ 

To do hereafter. Courage fails me yet— | Asif they said—‘ since happiness can be 

But no, not courage ;—only strength ;—that The fault is ours;—out with it from the 
comes | world!" 


Mackay beautifully and ingeniously shews us the real object 
which Aubrey had in view in his travels to the gold mines; 
would that all who seek to amass wealth were influenced by 
notions a tithe as pure. 


But Hope went with me; thou wert safe, Ever they fell and rose, 

And I thought of a coming day, But ever amid their purple halls, 
When my Lily should bloom in a lordly And eorridors of snows, 

bower, I saw the gleam of thy spangled robes, 

The Queen of my life’s glad May ; And thy feet like twinkling stars; 
And built high palaces of cloud, And heard thy voice, and saw thy face 

To gleam in the morning ray. Peering through golden bars. 
Palace and tower of changing form ;— 





Like the Albatross in Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” which 
ever accompanied the doomed ship, as it sailedunder “The Cop- 
per Sky,”—like Poe’s Raven, or like that creature of his ow2 
formation which perpetually haunted Frankenstein in despite 
of all his efforts to md himself of his presence ; so, the form © 
his victim incessantly appears before the eyes of the self constit: 
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ted murderer, freezing him with horror, and filling him with 





despair. 

A sudden frenzy raised my hair— A hideous likeness of myself, 
I knew not what I did; A torture to behold ; 

But 1 thought the golden fiend arose 1 art was throbbing flesh and blood, 
From the ground where it lay hid, Part was senseless gold. 

And chased me with convulsive steps It stood between me and the sun— 
Over the land and sea, It fouled the healthy air— 

Sitting beside me when I slept, I looked to heaven, to fly its face, 
Fating its bread with me; And lo! the fiend was there. 

Mocking me with its yawning eyes, I looked to earth, and at its fect 
Raising its yellow hand, Isawa yawning pit aF 

And driving, driving, driving me on, It grinned, and pointed with its hand, 
Over the sea and land. And said * Thy bones will fit.” 

I fed—it followed; and though I knew And in the ship, as I hurried home, 
‘Twas the creature of my brain, I saw it in the shrouds; 

Born of the agony of guilt, It came and went from ship to wave, 
I strove with it in vain: From billow to the clouds; 

Ever it followed, and ever I fled, It poisoned earth, it tainted heaven, 
Over the land and sea, And dared, when sleep drew near, 

Mocking me with its yellow hand, To grasp me in its ghastly arms, 
Eating its bread with me ; And whisper in my ear— 

And would have goaded me to the death, And say, “ I've bought thee, body and soul ; 
Except for the love of thee. Look in my face, and fear!" 


“The Lump of Gold,” is followed by a pretty piece, namely, 
“The Festival of St. Mare ;” it contains an excellent description 
of the preparation of the inhabitants to celebrate the ceremony. 
The gay elastic metre almost conveys the idea of the whole 
city thronging forth in its holiday attire in honor of the fes- 
tie day, beaming with joy, and light-hearted as a child. Our 


space will not permit us to insert more than the following :— 


Be calm, oh, my spirit ! Wherever it will! 
What though at the shrine It sails with the music 
The prayers which they utter To seas without bound ; 


May differ from thine: It floats in the sunshine, 
A thought may unite them— In darkness is drowned ; 

7 A thought unexpress'd, It climbs the high organ 
"hoa a and lifting, Up mountains of sound; 
n nd filling the breast. Now hears the white pinions 

Is form of the worship That ruffle the air, 
The rind on the bole, And voices angelic 

Is rp of religion That mingle in prayer ; 
Oh oa in the soul. Then earthwards descending, 

Ont _ and wayward ! Goes gathering flowers, 
That | al no run wild, And welcomes the cuckoo 

Be tos ‘not and may not Returned to her bowers; 
Bet dr wae like a child, Then launched upon waters, 

Like ated eae | Goes down on the streams, 
To dlondlana « oo To regions ecstatic 

© daisy, Of slumber and dreams. 
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sachet of Luxor,” “The Old Magdalen at St, 

ieuaee Nol i© wageant in the Beech Tree Avenue, 

anni ey upee our attention, and will amply repay 

tion of. Nhe oceasion permit we would prefer the introduc- 
» The Lament of Cona, for the unpeopling of Scotland, 


“any ofthese. It unites the fire of Campbell with the pathos 
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of Burns, and the suggestive, though gloomy imagery of Os. 
sian; like the melancholy pipe of the curlew wheeling round 
the hills, or the sad sound of some distant waterfall tumbling 
in the glens, it awakens sorrowful associations and brings be- 
fore us visions of Caledonia, in the days of her never-to-be-for. 
cotten glory. We have selected the lines underneath as giving 
another apt instance of the nervous style and independent feel- 
ing of Mackay. 


MAN TO MAN. Stand up, man, stand! 
God made us all! 
rhe wine transcends the froth-— 
God's over all. The living skin, the cloth— 
Why do you cringe to me, Both rich and poor are small. 
Why do you bend the knee, Stand up, man, stand! 
And ereep, and fawn, and crawl ? Free heart, free tongue, free hand, 
Firm foot upon the sod, 
If f thought our English land And eyes that fear but God,-- 
Had no true-hearted poor, Whate’er your state or name, 
lo suffer—and endure— Let these prefer your claim! 
If there be anything you want— 
borhit Speak up! we may respect 4 churl, but 
I'd blush that | was English born, we hate a sycophant, 
And run away to the wilderness to free 
myself from scorn. 


Stand up, man! stand! 


Stand up, man, stand ! 


And hold themselves erect, 


| 


Our author can be epigrammatie when he chooses, and ex- 
hibits a capacity to express plain facts in an impressive Way, 
whieh is not an inconsiderable merit in a Poet. Sound mo- 
ralists are difficult to be found at all times, but in our days 
is not considered fashionable to moralize in verse on common 
subjects. We sincerely wish that, like many more of out 
modern fashions, this were also exploded, and that as speetlil 
as possible, Good, plain truths cannot be too strongly 1 
pressed upon the mind, and evidently the most efficacious 4) 
to do so is by presenting them in a novel and agrecable fort 
the lines below are interesting as well as true. 


SAFE PREDICTIONS, 


Whene'er you hear a “ patriot” spouting Whene’er a rich man vows to lend yea 
Incessant gall, All he has got, 
Of vice assured, of virtue doubting, Well knowing while he would befriend 7° 
In great or small; , You need him not; 
Worth, talent, honesty denying, You may be sure, should fate capricioas 
Except in self; c Deny you bread, 
Relieve hitn not he may he purchased ; Your rich good friend, grown avaricions, 
His price is pelf, Will “cut you deal. 
Whene'er yon see a widow weeping Whene'er a statesman, Whig or Tory, 
In public sight, Talks loud and long 
And still in flagrant notice keeping | Of serving country for the glory, . 
Her doleful plight ; ” With yearning strony. 
Ay ¢ talking of her dear departed ; Needing no Sovereign to regard him; 
One truth is plain, Look in his face 
She will not languish broken-hearted. And be convinced that to reward him 
But wed again, He wants a place 
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Whene'ver an author shows you meckly Whene'er a woman vows to love you 
: His last new book, In Fortune's spite ; 

d And says all critics, daily, weekly, | Makes protestations that would prove you 
Ty es It faults o’erlook, Her soul's delight ; 
. And praise it far beyond its merits— Swears that no other love shall win her 
C- On this decide, By passion stirred; 

He ranks himself with choicest spirits, | Believe her not, the charming sinner 
r- And bursts with pride. | Will break her word. 
if Whene'er a critic o'er his duties And if in this cold-hearted lyric 


I seem, in sooth, 
With voice ill-natured and satiric 


|. Still snarls and snaps; 
(firms all faults, and speaks of beauties 


With cold “ perhaps,” To doubt of Truth— 
Hunts for small flaws with keenest pleasure | Believe me not; I own her splendour 

From day to day; Void of offence,— 
The man's a donkey ; know his measure ; And merely struggle to defend her 

And let hii bray. From false pretence. 


Our last quotation from Mackay will be “ The Battle of 
lukermann,” a piece of poetry which must be read with the 
jiost intense interest by all who remember the awful peril in 

which our troops were placed on that momentous morning, 
m Of ad by those whose unmeasured admiration has burst forth for 
tose dauntless heroes who, by the force of their bravery alone, 
saved two armies from destruction, thus gaining we know not 
what besides for the maintenance of the liberties of Europe. 


eX- . 
ze With all our war songs and war waits, Tennyson’s ‘ Charge 
ie of the Light Brigade” is the only poem on the subject of the 


- - war which we could think of mentioning in the same breath 


; i pe ry? r . 

a with “The Battle of Inkermann ;” and even this much and 
veservedly praised lyric must yield to Mackay’s poem in some 
‘il particulars. In spirit and briskness they are about equal; in 


| onginality and conception Tennyson easily outdoes Mackay, 
pa but the latter is subjective while the former is merely abstract ; 
‘ § ‘ic one reminds us of the trumpet sounding the charge, in 


ba noe ‘ ° * > . 
ones that fill the heart with fire, and make the blood to tingle 
¥ ¢ , es : 

ita noble pleasure ; the other pictures to us the general 
| citing his troops to battle, relating to them their former 
achieve * . as - 

‘ nyt gue and placing in their hands the honor and safety 
( , . ar : 

- ; rer country. However stirring and powerful Tennyson's 

as 3 ay Moanktan'’a + ° . 

a ; y a Mackay Ss is more natural, and its recital would be 

: nore ikely to inspirit troops, as well as to excite enthusiasm 

jous, a “ap ‘ace Veep , 

OF peaceful assembly. 

[4 . INKERMANN. From Balaclava's heights 

j Sebastopol lav «hr Beheld the Russian lights 
strong: me thick Nin shrouded | In the close-beleagured fortress far adown ; 
And thr sovember gloom And heard a sound of bells, 
ae the midnight silence Wafted upwards through the dells, 
The aed a i ceased to boom. | And a roar of mingling voices and of an- 


nihcaplelastaie thems from the town. 


a4 | 
hidld 
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They prayed the God of Justice 
To aid them in the wrong, 
They consecrated Murder 
With jubilee and song. 
To the slain, the joys of Heaven—, 
To the living, sin forgiven,— 
Were the promises divine 
That were passed along the line, 
As they gathered in their myriads ere the 
dawn ; 
While their priests in full accord, 
Chanted glory to the Lord, 
And blessed the Russian banner and the 
sword for battle drawn. 


Stealthily and darkly, 
Amid the rain and sleet ; 
No trumpet-call resounding, 
Nor drum s tempestuous beat— 
But shadow-like, and slow, 
Came the legions of the foe, 
Moving dimly up the steep, 
Where the British Camp asleep. 
Lay unconscious of the danger lurking near, 
And the soldier, breathing hard, 
On the cold and sodden sward, 
Dreamed of victory and glory. or of home 
and England dear. 


Hark! Hear ye not arumbling 
On the misty morning air— 
Like the rush of rising tempests 
When they shake the forest bare ? 
The outposts on the hill 
Hear it close, and closer still. 
‘Tis the tramp of iron heels, 
“Tis the crash of cannon wheels, 
And “toarms !" “to arms!" “to arms!" 
isthe ery. 
“Tis the Russians on our flank ! 
Up, and arm each British rank ! 
And meet them, gallant Guardsmen, to 
conquer or to die.” 


rhen rose the loud alarum 
With a hurricane of sound, 
And from short uneasy slumber 
Sprang each hero from the ground ; 
Sprang each horseman to his steed, 
Ready saddled for his need; 
Sprang each soldier to his place, 
With a stern, determined face ; 
While the rousing drum and bugle echoed 
fur, 
And crack of rifles rung, 
And the cannon found a tongue, 
And down upon them bursting came the 
avalanche of war. 


th, 


tHe 


hrough thecold and foggy darkness | 


sped the rocket's flery breath, 
\nd the light of rapid volleys, 
ina haze of Living Death ; 
But each English heart that day 
fhrobbed impetuous for the fray, 
And our hosts undaunted stood— 
Beating back the raging flood, 
That came pouring from the valley like a 
sca, 
Casting havoe on the shore, 
With « dull and sullen roar,— 
thunder-cloud above it, and the light 
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On darkness grew the daylight, 
"Mid the loud, incessant peal; 
On the daylight followed noontides 
And they struggled steel to ste! 
O ye gallant souls and true! 
O ye great immortal few 
On your banner, bright unfurl’, 
Shone the freedom of the world: 
In your keeping lay the safety of the lands 
Lay the splendour of our name; 
Lay our glory and our fame; 3 
And ye held and raised them all in your : 
dauntless hearts and hands. 


For a moment, and one only, 

Seemed the Russians to prevail 

O ye brave eight thousand heroes 

Ye shall conquer! They shal) fail 

They can face you—if they must— 

But they fly your bayonet thrust, 
And hark! the ringing cheer 

That proclaims the rench are near 

And is heard above the raging battle din! 
Giving courage to the brave— 
Striking terror to the slave,— 

A signal and an omen of the victory to win 


Break forth thou storm of battle, 
With a new and wild uproar Ss 
Beam out thou flag of England, x 
With thy sister tricolor! 
For, fighting side by side, 
One in spirit, heart allied— 
In the cause of truth combined, 
For the freedom of mankind—- 
France and England show the world what 
may be done; 4 
And their star of glory burns 
And the tide of battle turns, 
And the beaten Russians fly, and the victory 
is won, 


Thus fourteen thousand freemer, 
Invincible in right, 
Defeated seventy thousand, 
In fierce unequal fight! 
Thus Thermopyle of old 
And its men of Titan mould 
Were surpassed, at duty’s call, 
By the Briton and the Gawl; 
(May thesplendour of their friendship ne" 
wane !) 
By the men who fighting fell 
With Cathcart and Lourmel, 
Or lived with placid Raglan, avengers” 
the slain. 





* *» wlan bs 

j And as long as France and Engis E 
Shall give birth to manlike ” Ee 
Their deeds shall be remembere 








Should the battle burst aga) 
1 And to actions as sublime : 
» time. es 


Shall inspire each future 





And when War's alarms shall cea® % 
And the nations live in ag its g 
| Safe from Tyranny, its murder, ” 
ban,— bite 
Let us tell with generous Pie 2 






How our heroes fought 40 
And saveda threatened world on |" 
of Inkermann ! 
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The “ Versicles” of Thomas Irwin have come out under 
the auspices of the “ Celtic Union,” aud that Society has every 
reason to be proud of the work which it has ushered into the 
world. It would be difficult to find, under such a modest 
title, acollection of Poems possessing the same intrinsic merit, 
and we anticipate no inconsiderable amount of fame for Mr. 
Irwin should he continue to favor us with the creations of his 
muse. As Irishmen, we must naturally feel proud of such 
valuable contributions to our literature as the ‘ Versicles”’ 
contain, and it is encouraging to find that our Poets have, at 
last, discovered other sources of inspiration than those sup- 
plied by political agitation, and sectarian turmoil. 

The poetry of Irwin is rich, soft, and musical ; indeed, one 
of its greatest faults is its exuberance. <A fancy teeming wilit 
beauties, and a diction occasionally oppressive from ifs orna- 
mental tendency, are not sufficiently restrained; and 
nothing can elucidate with more satisfaction the evils which 
spring from such want of discipline than the fantastic extra- 
vaganzas which, under the name of poems, our modern poets 
have imposed upon the patience of the reading world. But 
we have no fear of the author of the “ Versicles;” he seems 
to us to have evinced frequently no small amount of natural 
judgment, and we strongly surmise that we are not incorrect in 
attributing to him the possession of amind, belonging to that 
clevated and eapacious order, which, when it has sown its wild 
ey alg ap any of its conceptions to be developed un- 
ss those which are clearly defined, and imeapable of miscon- 
reson —— - — of their object. here. is oie 
unintelliebility I, 7 = t Poetry of wing and that is, that 
son to iacseatul: wages ae there ; In this the author has rea- 
we strongly ndvis * ae | vpn his unfashionable habit, and 
oddity ie eeaielad we _ at the risk of being deemed an 
oa 0 “i . is ‘ most isolated position with dignity 
our portion of a — —— Wf the Muse continues to walk 
must vanish - Sa when the cap and bells of the butloon 
preferred ri pity ~ will come the triumph of those who 

‘Ven an Inglorious and monotonous obscurity, to the 


attainme . : 
‘a nt of simulated laurels, and the questionable applause 

se | ee “ig: Sage 
: in whose eyes, the largest amount of incomprehensibi- 


lity 1s : 

( Cp r ¥ " a ’ 
remi: : serving of the greatest adulation. ‘There is much to 
PCMDI] ( : . ? : . sas : 

us of Tennyson in Irwin’s writings ; the same luxurious 
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faney, dreamy thoughtfulness, passionate aspirations, and mi. 
nute observation of natural objects, which characterize th 
- aureate, are scattered through the “ Versicles.”” The rythmica! 
saracter of both are similar, and also that easy grace, and free. 
te which lend such a charm to Poetry above all other arts, 
Such being the nature of his genius, we do not of course ex- 
perience any difficulty in comprehending how it was, that [rwin 
has preferre od to paint the glowing scenes of southe rn climes, 
rather than those of our eold and cloudy regions. — Whatever 
the natural disposition of the Poet may be, always provided 
that it isa healthy one, to that should he ‘cling with answeting 
fidelity, and be yond all doubt, Irwin’s seems to be for soft and 
happy scenes; for all that, the patriot breaks out here and there, 
and some choice specimens of tender pathos, may be taken 
from those poems of his for which Ireland afforded the insp- 
ration. It were hard to expect men now to write much on 
lreland: the spirit of the country has been worn out by the 
incessant agitations to which we have been for nearly a century 
a prey, and we know that nothing but prosperity, or the influenc 
of intense political excitement, can kindle the spark of nativnal 
enthusiasm in the breast of the bard. The causes in which 
originated the Ballad Poetry of Ireland, The Marsellaise in 
V'rance, or the Song of the Sword in Germany, and the sudden- 
ness with whieh all compositions of the kind ceased to appear 
when those influences no longer existe d, sullicie nitly attest the 
justice of this remark, Let us hope that the period is neat 
at hand, when an advanced state of domestic prosperity will 
tempt our young men of talent to turn their thoughts to th 
cnlargeme nt of our liter; ature ; and place them in a position 0 
expe nd that ene rgy, that industry. and that intellect, which bas 
hitherto been made the property of others, without either due 
acknowledgment, or reward, in ¢: aiming honor for themselves 
nd in bene fiting their country. “Then will such men as Irwit 
find sufficient agreeah le matter for the cultivation of their muse, 
Inthe me rry groups of their native vill: ages, in the rustie dances 
on the banks of their pleasant streams, or in the uncontrolled 
humour which bursts forth on every side, as they saunter 
through the happy harvest fields. 

The volume opens with a poem called, “ An [tahian Holt. 
day,” and in it we are afforded abundant instances of ve 
principal peculiarities of its author. It literally overtlows witht 
music, grace and richness; and if Tal be what we hav 
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always hear 
possesses, 


like. 
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d it is, the descriptions given of the Tand which 
“the fatal gift of beauty,” are marvellously life- 


We should wish much to give insertion to the whole of 


this beautiful composition ; but since that cannot be done, we 
shall extract a portion of it, which gives sufficient evidence of 
his capabilities as a sketcher of foreign scenes, and of lis 
warm admiration, even in Italy, of the grandeur and _loveli- 
ness of “the poor old country.” 


Lo! southward, where sleep the faint 
cloudlets 
Along the hills bronzed and brown, 
ilares hotly through heavy-showered sun- 
light 
The roofs of the old tiled town: 
Across the great corn-land’s expansure 
he shadows drift sultry and slow, 
by the ebon-glossed curve of the river 
And forest-skirt hazed in the glow. 


he City’s domes glitter on high, 
And the long dizzy tracks of the roadways 
Wind dimly away toward the sky. , 
Long roads Where the dusty-leaved olive 
Pines drily through wide Summer noon, 
And the spire of the black cypress dials 
rhe slow silver hours of the moon; 
Where the vine in the midnights of Autumn, 
As bleakly the passing winds mourn, 
Drops down the red leatlets that tinkle ; 
And sadly the setting stars burn 
With a wistful and wearying brightness, 
10 pilgrims who pause on their way 
by the old marble Cross at the ruin, 
lo drink the well’s waters, and pray ; 
it now, through the festival shadows 
That fleck them through merry sunshine, 
The gay Muleteer is advancing, 
_Hlis heavy skins bursting with wine. 
N iy the Mountebank, glorious in motley, 
. “trols on with his ass to the Fair; 
for the young he has bracelets and ballads, 
I r the aged folks phy Sic and prayer; 
With a bosom as light as his pocket. 
He sings off ar } r 
White — off the ga iets of his soul, 
ie the bells of his beast in the sun 
light 
PE ya into the rich barearole, 
n ay to-and-fro from the orchards 
The sieklemen “ gold of the corn-land 
ae vend in the sun; 
ey dela of the Autumn | 
rill mow-chillea te. ver blaze of the light. 
Is reathes fr M9 ty levening’s stillness 
m the Appenine’s height. 


ie 


} Ah, well! as we turn from the lattice 
| With eyes by the glory made blind, 
\ dream through our memory floating 
Comes soft as the ocean-cooled wind 
A vision of temperate beauty 
Far off, but for ever anigh, 


eleaming 











| Like Spring on the skirts of the Sumame 
Is shaped on yon northern sky. 

Rise, Realm of the heart and the fancy, 
Old Land of the emerald lea! 

Where the blue peaks of Wicklow are 


Through soft rainy lights o’er the sea ; 
Where drowse the dim Glendalough ruins 
’Mid legends that live in their grey, 
As fresh as the many-leaved ivy 
That curtains their walls from decay 
Where the rich palace spires of Killarney 
Bend over the arbutus brakes, 
And mirror their purples at sunset, 
Along the sweet dreamland of lakes ; 
Or nor’ward, where sunbeam and shadow 


| Roll over strong Carlingford’s crest, 

| The grey monarch shines from the ocean 
| One water of beauty and rest. 

| Swect Bay, where we've wandered in Au 
| tum, 


Iiv leafy old roads in the noon, 


Sailed silently on with the moon ,; 


| : 
| Or under the woods of Rostrevor 
' 
! 


While the fisherman paused in his rowi 
And pointed beneath, as he told 
Of the proud city merged in the waters 


There oft have we seen from the casement 
When days of old festival came, 
The bontires in midsummer twilight 


| All scattered with armour and gold. 


Drape Mourne’s grey bastions in flame. 
Oft watched as the dusk windy evenings 
| Fell blankly along the low bar, 
| The forms of the dim stormy shipping 
Rock under some tempest-eyed star ; 
While thunder-mists curled on the head 


land, 


And luridly hung o'er the plain, 
As the long-gathered heat of the inland 


} 


Swept seaward in lightning and raiu 


| A piece entitled, “A Group in Queen Anne’s Time,” gives 
ee picture of the elaborate courtesy, and artificial 
Jeannig of the fashionables of that age; it is almost immedi- 
Mtely followed by a beautiful and classical poem called, “ An 


Antique Dream,” which describes a group of Nymphis and 
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Satyrs disporting ina valley. 


colouring of every a ; 
our disa})) roval of 


words which are here expended. 
the following pretty song appears, and 1 


Ne thing ea 


indeed we feel bound 
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n surpass the rich 


ti ) eX press 


the lavish glitter, and profusion of purple 


In the course of 
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the poeu, 
S vuluptuous fancy 


Is not inappropriate from the nature of the — 


SATYT 


S SONG. 


Oh, tis sweet to be a god 

Dancing on the dainty sod ; 

Slee ping by the twisted vines, 

Singing where the larve moon shines, 
earth's a heaven to the spirits 


ho can spy i 
lav in jevor 
ht in te 
bol 
Where the fruited 


ere the sunn 


SUS TH 


ast 
low nus—fol 


‘The Ministrel’s Appointment’ 
in almost everything ; 


Dre 


how 


‘am’? 
take from 1 
ental warmth of 
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‘*s 


riik VINI 


»is the only frui 
kled Wii «ie 


in e spri 
ti . 
| lapped in leaves, awhile it lies, 
| in their s in the evening light 
( ‘ sets | L it hue 
\irs : summer, bein d breath; 
Unieer ¢ heaven's palac f blue 
None that drink of it d: 1 of death. 
in each grape there dw: a sprite, 
born of fancy, pleasure, and light; 
Every bubble that sparks the bow] 
llolds in its dome a starry soul. 
lhen would you think 
Like a spirit, drink 
Drink, drink of t} us wine, 
Up to the brain, 
Again and a } 
Tho wits of © stars shall mount 
sine 
Lovers, shed \ r hapmiest smiles 
Under the v ‘ ‘er you go, 
i virils « pNISSI masa w 
J I shes u thei ado 
glow 


Among the poem 
‘Vs The 
re flecting thea 


mentioned 
both 
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ts rosy met! 
iS Moving 

and lovin 
low us 
woods are 


1iS3 


bending— 


ling ; 


y stream is ten 


SONG. 


of the skies: 


+) 
ti 


Little 


. 


nutime 


s immediately 
Bard’ 


author's principal 


‘The 
contains much 
aes ition. 


Where 
Let 


the life-sounds, fai nt re 
us hear our bo soms’ beating 
Follow us—follow u 

In a forest far away, 

Peeps a fountain, plashing spray 
There, amid the 
kig, and gourd, and 
There the honey 
There the violet beds are spreading — 

Follow us—follow us 

There are lowers to weave you 
Flowers to answer love's sweet 
Stars the seented sky enchantin 
Pulsing panti 
follow us. 


treat 


trailers loo 
grape are drooping 


dews are sheddi 


bosoms’ 


us 


to our 


Follow 


Antique 
we 


resembles “ An 
Vine Song,” which 


spirit and wit, with an on 


Friends, who around the bright heart! 
Sing 
Pray by the vine wl 
That friendship, like his ut 
For ever around the walls of hon 


here er vour 


iS,may cil 


Poe ‘3 king through f 18s 
; ; P 
Round the world for bea \ 
Vhei ever it ] y } _ : 
Under some old vine rest at 
Every be h shall guard t s 
And bend t his Ii th 1 st W 
And every leaf that Iuils to rest 
' ° *? ’ tT 
Shall fill your spirits with dream 


divine. 


hlow, 
Oh! when this heart has ceas d tod! 
, hurt 

Oh! when its love has failed to 0 
Scatter it still in its wit- bright gi 


Into some cup’s funereal urn: 


Songs and smiles that charmed 
shone v 
Over its bright brim many & Tig" § 
Murmuring yet of pleasures cone, 


Shall charm its rest 5" 


iecho dies 


will 
following this last, may y" 
and ‘Phe Faeries Child, 


beauties From 1s 
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- AG ie _ ~othin 
inimitable liarmony, and the buoy: ant elasticity of its ry thin, 
Se villa,” 
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well worth of our attentol. 
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os SERENADERS OF SEVILLA. 
s 
rhrough baleonied street and moonlit 
Si] are 
By silent statued column— 
a We Serenaders sing through the air 
\ Of the Spanish night 
¢ That, blue and bright. 
Fringes the cork-tree leaves with light, 
And silvers the fountain’s volume. 
The sky is streaming with Antumn 
stars, 
And the moon on the sea Is rounding 
the tinkling chime of our wild cui- 
tars, 
And the golden viol’s sounding! 
flas comrades, haste to the streamlet’s 
Where the orange grove gilds the water ; 
it ised casement o'er the tide, 
With cheek of bloom, 
In curtain’d gloom, 
A] in the hush of her moonlit room, 
Rests Sevilla’s rarest daughter 
Under the trees, through leaves and 
Stars, 
( Let s pace with bosoms bounding, 
) othe tinkling tone of our quick guitars, 
‘ And the golden viol's sounding, 
Lo! now from the heathy hill we see 
rhe brown, sheep-drifted Prada ; 
Beneath the town, with its minstrelsy, 


_™. : : , 

Passing over some pieces of no extraordinary merit, we 
the Forge,” which for spirit, ingenuity, imitation 
of the sounds alluded to, and sustentation of 


come to 


it} 


sand me 
itt eresf, \\ 


} 
languace 


Gres 
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loner, Se ae 
“ecrease tie number of its 


af 


We have seldom seen equalled 
nas ab lished, or we fear this Poen 
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} Sent } ) P-3) ‘ 
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peasan Het i j 
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‘Urns to rest aciun 
+ Hota sound of riot, 
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HG Save that of pain 
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il 
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ey, | Ss 
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CCl ised 
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Cu ind bef re if 
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1 Voice is fused 
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Crit t Ss chirrup, 
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The iron'd sweat upon his brow, 


Then hastens to the horses, standing 


THOMAS IRWIN, S17 


Fades in the blaze 
Of the dizzving rays, 
And the clear wind breathes o’er the 
moorland’s haze 
From the snows of the white Nevada: 
Sing, sing aloud to the sparkling stars ; 
With love our hearts are bounding, 
And tenderly tinkle the wild guitars 
To the sumptuous viol sounding. 


See, how the moon, on the river space, 
Under her easement lingers ! 
Oh! Love, could I watch her beauteous face, 
Like the trusted light 
Of the moon to-night, 
As she draws aside her curtains slight 
With tremulous almond fingers! 
Shine through her chamber, moon and 
Stars, 
By roof and lattice rounding, 
id tenderly tinkle, ye soft guitars, 
‘Mid the golden viol’s sounding. 


Ny 


hi 


The blind withdraws to the small, white 
hand— 
One look through the vine is gleaming ; 
"Tis gone—and lost in the night we stand 
But away, away, 
Till dawn of day, 
That smile, like Autumn's dusky ray, 
Will light our spirit’s dreaming : 
Back to the town-—the setting stars 
Are dimly seaward rounding ; 
Silently hang our sad guitars, 
And stilled is the viol’s sounding. 
























lt is well that Gretna 
1 would not sensibly 


Yes, the moon is in the wane: 
Hark! a sound of horses trampling 
Down the road with might and main ; 
Through the slaty runnels crumbling, 
Comes a carriage, swinging. rumbling, 
Round the steep quick corner turning; 
Plunge the horses, putf’d and champing ; 
Like the ey 
The red lamps ar 
Now ‘tis stopt, 
And cries unto the sleeping 
“Ho! for a blacksmith —ho! awake! 
Bring him that will his fortune make 
The best, the best your village boasts! 


es of we ary ghosts, 
e dimly burning. 
und one springs down, 


town 


Up 
And rubs his eye 


springs the brawny blacksmith now, 
s, and brushes off 


Hurries his clothes and apron on, 
And wakes his w 
And opes the door to the nigh 


And gives ahusky cough; 


ec, and calls his son, 


t air, 


With hune 
id sees a dark ey 


A sweet inaiden, 


heads, and hotly steaming, 
ed youth out-handing 
licht and beaming, 
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i ty shou r-blow “ Another shoe another. hark ve 
Pour shoes he cries, re quickly Ra-ra, ra-ra, ra -ra-ra-rap 
| . ° 
wanting: Split the ruddy sheddings sparky, 
His face isin an eager glow,— Lia-ra, ra-ra, ra-ra-rap ! 


* Take my purse and all that’s In its Strikes the quick and lifted hammer 
Heart, if you in twenty minutes On the anvil, bright and worn; 
Pit us for the road.” The smith While amid the midnight there 
Looks at the wearied horses panting Beyond the ruddy streaming glare, 
fhen at the clustering gold, Witha yellow, misty glamour, 
And thinks, as he falls to his work, Looks the moon upon the corn. 
He dreams a mind-dream, rusty murk, 
at this is but some faery myth- 
A tale to-morrow to be told. 


| 

On the hill-road, moving nigher, 
Hurries something dimly shooting, 

Glances from two eyes of tire: 





But now the forge fire spir.s alive 


To the old bellows, softly purring ; ** Haste ! oh, haste!" they’re working 
the red dot the irons dive; steady ; 
brighter and broader it is glowing, Cries the blacksmith, “ Now they're 
: wer and stronger swells the blowing; ready.” 

bare armed men stand round and Pats the pawing horses, testing 

mutter On the ground their iron footing ; 
Lowly while the cinders stirring, Helps the lady, lightly resting 


Hot! out it flames, "mid sparkles dropping On his black arm, up the carriage ; 
Splitting, glittering, flying, hopping ; Takes the gold with doubt and wonder; 
Heavily now the hammers batter, And as o’er the stones and gorses 

\] rramp the hot pursuing horses, 
Cries with voice of jolly thunder, 
ttage, dimly lighted “Trust me, they won't stop the marriags 


+} as" : 
bh & tapers drowsy gl 


in & Skarile din and clatte: 


tl | ures 
ands the gentle girl benighted ; 
iy her side for ever hovers Scarce a minute’s past away 
hat dark youth, oh, best of lovers! When, oh, magie scene, the village 
Darin Lies asleep, all hushed and grey ; 


ing all that love will dare 
With an aspeet firm and gay: But, hark ! who throng again the street 








Now the moom seems shining clearer With roaring voices, brows of heat? 
Hark’ a sound seems swooning nearer Come they here the town to pillage ¢ 
from the heathy hills; the maid No. Across the road o’erthrown, 
Lists with ear acute: and while Carriage creaks, and horses moan ; 
Une there, with brave, assuring smile, * Blacksmith, ho!” the travellers cry ; 
ths her forehead’s ehesnut braid, ’ Not a taper cheers the eye ; 
The danger softly dies away | While, a-top a distant hill 
Flushed with dawn-light’s silent warnug, 

ww the forge is in a glow, Speed the lovers toward the morning 


bellows roaring, irons rinyir 


hree are made ; and blow on blo 


With a rapid, right good-will ; 
While, behind that father fretting, 
the patient anvil Pinging ; The pale night-sick moou is setting. 

“Swift,” is a touching narrative of the love of Vanessa for 
tle great humorist, and of the melancholy catastrophe whieli 
that love produced. ; 

Unfortunate indeed was poor Vanessa in conceiving al 
affection for a man, whom vanity could tempt to rob a weak 
voman’s heart of its every happiness, and who has left no 
tangible proof upon record of bitter sorrow for his erime. 
‘The last interview between Vanessa and the Dean is sketched 
iu a masterly way, and though we do not quite agree with the 
author as to the extent of the Doctor’s erief for the loss of 
Stella, still it must be acknowledged that he has exhibited no 
rdinary amount of the most feeling pathos in the closing 
lines, in which Swilt is represented as plunged in the deepest 


melancholy, while he contemplates the paper, econtaming 4 


k of Stella’s hair, Upor whieh he has inseribed the words, 
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“only a woman’s hair, 


AND 


THOMAS IRWIN. 319 


Tt is quite possible that Swift im 


writing thus, might be actuated by feelings of the most keen 


compunction, but to our mind one who acted as he did to 
both women, was not likely to indulge im any generous 
regret. The following is fanciful and pleasant :— 


GRAPE SONG OF ITALY. 
t Brothers, let's be happy—give me 
wine, give me wine! 
Life cannot be all dolour, 
Else’ ‘twill blanch its heavenly 
colour,- 
us leave the dusty highway, and recline 
Where our cheek of melancholy 
Shall be flushed with ruby fully 
Mid the jocund, mellow shadows of the 
vilie= 
Ha, ha! 
the jocund, mellow shadows ofthe vine. 
we inhabit—let it shine, let 


¢ star that 
it shine | 
If the sun may light its day, 
We through dark can cheer its way, 
ly the lustre of these ruby lamps of wine. 
Dream the night through cup in 
hand, 
While onr barque and minstrel band 
Surge along amid those autumn clouds 
divine— 
Ha, ha! 
ut gealong amid the autumn clouds divine ! 
imny cup to over with thy wine, 
with thy wine! 
When last you pressed the grape 
I could see the silver shape 
the moon through half this little chalice 
ine !.— 
SO: if t's ( 


flowin 


vE lrink unto the days, 
Kising full of Heaven's rays, 


fn Man ehall - ¢ . ° 
Man shail grow free, Joyous, bright, 


vine 
Ha, ha! 
nhiman shall ¢ naa {ne " 
. AD Sad gTOW irce, Joyous, bright, 
MiVine -| : 


| 


When Love shall speed his mandates from 
the brine to the brine, 
And peace shall plenty bring, 
Till the lands with laughter ring, 
Far bevond the Guadalquiver and the Rhine; 
When Mind shall stamp the man 
Who shall lead each nation’s van, 
And men shall know their Monarchs by 
that sign— 
Ha, ha, ha! 
And men shall know their Monarchs by 
that sign ! 


When the myriads of the nations shall 
combine, shall combine, 
Not to struggle with the lords, 
Or to wage the war of words, 
But to seek the means to raise them and 
refine ; 
Then shall Art enrich the earth, 
Then shall glow the poorest hearth 
With the beauty drawn from picture, song, 
and shrine— 
Ha, ha, ha! 
With the beauty drawn from picture, song, 
and shrine. 


What! thou'rt weary; weary waiting for 
that time, the bright time ; 
Well, if earth must linger so, 
fore ~a dream-cup ere we go! 
Never yet while faney’s left us let us pine ; 
llope, work, and love—a light 
Soon will cheer the lands of night, 
As the dawn is glowing o’er our cups of 
wine— 
Ha, ha, ha ! 
As the dawn is glowing o'er our cups of 
wine! 


ts P . . . 
| A May-day Revel,” a pretty Irish fairy tale, was just the 
subject to give Irwin an opportunity of pouring forth the rich 
Jewels contained in the sparkling casket of his fancy. ‘The 


; 6 


lf; ¥ a ’ ; ‘ 
cllin king of Cloagh More, a mountain overhanging the bay 

fee dre : . : : cal 
sweet Rostrevor,’ is betrothed to the most beautiful 


‘pritein the fairy realms of Carlingford; being asked upon 


Wilat day she would wis} 


the nuptials to take place, she 


iswers eagerly, “ the first of May,” andthe monarch, hardly 
‘ie to express his approbation of her selection of May-day, 
‘mmediately cominands it to be proclaimed to all Ins subjects 
that the day of his marriage shall be, “A Joyous Saturnalia.” 
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ater portion of the Poem is taken up in describing the 
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‘the fairy, th e birds, and beasts, 


The ensuillg passage winds up the Poem, and 1 Is replete with 
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il sketches of evening sceHes 


Now through the bright mid-stream they 
pass, 

With oars that time some homely song 
And beached at length above the sea, 

Push homeward up each shadowy height, 
While glimmers red and distantly 

Their cottage window's welcome light: 
rhe farms are hushed; } 


beside their way 
Che dripping wheels of mountain mills 
Stream in the leafy trickling ray ; : 
The bon-fires blaze along the hills 
They hear the distant voices ring 
In festal echoes of acclaim ; 
They see the wild forms hurrying 
In twilight dances round the tlame; 
Till one by one each joyous sound 
Dies off upon the lonely air; 
The red fires drowse along the ground, 
The dances cease, the hills are bare; 
And as the sea-wind stirs the heath, 
And silvery spring-tide floods the shores, 
Nought save the moon on grey Omeath 
Moves by the quiet cottaye doors. 


crace ful 


aspirations, and becoming indepen 
Song.’ 


Our mansions, they are baseless yet 
The sunny fields our only pew, 
A faithful dog our household pet, 
Our “ publie” but a friend or two; 
Yet poverty hus many modes 
Of — ong such swect charms as come 
We've er the pleasant r us, 
We've moonlight songs returning home 
When we grow creat 
In carriawe state 
We yet may roll in gouty worth ; 
Lill then we follow, 
Like the swallow, 
Summer and sunshine round the earth 


1 
t nble Ss 0 


' 


Within the little chamber there : 
How many an — we ve won from fat 
Oh, glorious refuge ten feet square, 
From all the mockeries of the great } 3 
There rise our pictures like the dream ; 
Phat soothes the poor man all the nige’, 
ms, wonderful as steain, 
Our strains, unknown as exquisite, 
Some day divine 
Abroad they'll shine 


hur Svste 


, , " °. 2 +o) 
lillthen we live in fortune’s dearth, 
And, like the swallow, ; 
Follow, follow E 


— - ’ . * 1, th : 
Summer and fortune round the eau % 
























































CHARLES MACKAY 


t our chorused voices roll-— 
s beer alone inspires our folk ; 
theories of Star and Soul 
w clear amid tobacco smoke. 
vatch have we, but o’er the town 
lime tolls the hour in crimson light ; 
No princely company we own, 
"Tis Shakspe are only cheers the night ; 
Our wit abounds, 
Each voice resounds, 
We vet may win a calmer hearth— 
" ‘Till then we follow, 
Like the swallow, 
ity and sunshine round the earth. 


Yet have we something dearer, friends, 
han hearts that pulsate fearlessly ; 
something diviner heaven sends, 
e stars that light a lonely sea. 


oh, we have hope for all who've flown ! 


Oh, we have angels in the air, 
heloved souls that, all unknown, 


The war is now over, and although it is trite to speak upon 
the subject, how few there are who have reflected much on the 


} 


couveyed to us the news 


inderstand its. bitterness. 


y 


despairing woe of an Irish Mother, one of the many fomceeda, 
should we not s; ay thousands, of those whose heroic offspring 
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Still follow us from year to year — 
In mute despairs, 
In silent prayers, 


We think o’er all who've blessed our hearth, 


And deem they follow, 
ike the poor swallow, 
All that they love around the earth. 


Then let us dwell in such delight 


As heart and soul can give alone, 
And with wild faney’s charms to-night 
Revel, while time is yet our own ; 
While yon rich autumn cloud unrolls, 


And fills with gold our casement nigh ; 


While the great stars, like poet souls, 
Look in on Art and Liberty ; 
Where nature beams 
We'll weave our dreams, 


Where folly struts we'll have our mirth, 


And, like the swallow, 
Follow, still follow, 
Freedom and Light around the earth. 


deluge of tears th at has been shed, during its brief but mourn- 
fu ! continuance! While the exciionent ” continued, while the 
noise of cannon thundered in our ears, while the magic wires 
of victory or defeat, how little 
thought had we for widowed bosoms, and desolated hearths, 
and forlorn orphans! Well, after all, we 
sorrow must be made our own case, before we can be got to 
The “Insh Mother’s Dream,” 
iraces with touching fidelity 


the agonized suspense, 


have breathed their last before the walls of Sebastopol. 


AN IRISH MOTHER'S DREAM. 


One night, as the wind of the Winter blew loud, 
And siow swathed the earth, like a corse in its shroud, 


An aged Mother mus 


ed in her dim cottage shed, 


(Ver the young sole lier-son of her heart far away, 
Where the cannon flames red o'er the low lying dead, 
And the desolate Camp bleakly spreads in the day. 


And near stood her dau rhter, 
And kind cl args Care, 


with sad strained sinile, 


that long weeping had worn, 


- she whisper ‘Now sleep, de arest Mother, awhile 
ud is good, ro our Derinot will surely re turn.” 


ha yx 2 4 . 7 
rhe poor Mother turned on her pillow, and there 


SoM } 
Silence f 
Sunk lower 


O'er the whi ec, spac ious { 


, and noiseles 


Nn slept the kind sleep Heaven sheds on our care. 
filed the dusk chamber—the low ashy hearth 
sly sifted the snow 

girth of the cold, solemn earth, 


Where the muffled moon fitfully glimmer’d below ; 
But vanis shed the while are her visions of fear, 

And passed, for a space, is her sorrow and pain; 
For an angel has wafted her soul from its sphere, 


And in dreams she be ‘holds her own Dermot again 


are but human, and 
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Dear joy, how she loves him! A long year has passed 
Since chs kissed his pale forehead, and hung on his breast 
She looks in his face —'tis the same, still the same- 
Still soft are those eyes as the dew on the sod: 
No thirst for the game of wild battle or fame 
Have lessened their love for her, thanks be to God ! 
But away ! they are speeding o'er mountain and moor- 
O'er ¢ ty, and forest—o'er tempest and tide ; 
But little she heeds of their terrors, be sure, 
While that son of her bosom seems still at her side. 


Lo! at lengt!: they have passed the wild ocean, and stand 
On a summi: that looks o’er a desolate land ; 
Far off, the vreat fortresses loom o er the spray, 
Anear, the black tents drift the slopes of the ground , 
And a sense of decay fills the solitude grey, 
For an army in ruins is scattered around. 
‘* And is it for this,’ said the poor dreaming soul, 
“My Dermot has wandered from home's blessed air: 
Here Death fills the wind blowing keen from the Pole— 
Here the Pestilence strikes what the cannon may spare.” 


lhey passed through the streets of the tents lying still 
hey passed by the trenches that ridge the brown hill— 
They saw the pale faces that famine has worn ; 
They pace where the wounded lie lonely and lost— 
Where the corse, cannon-torn, to its red bed was borne 
Where the poor frozen sentinel died on his post. 
“Ah, why, Dermot, why did you cross the wide foam, 
To fortune, my child, in this land of the dead ? 
Sure we'd plenty at home—there was better to come: 
Why, for this, did you leave me, acushla ? " she said. 


‘1 thought as you grew fond and brave by my side, 
No sorrow could cloud us—no fate could divide; 
I fancied the day when our home would grow bright, 
With the smile of some coleen I'd cherish for thee— 
When Id sing through the night by the hearth’s ruddy light, 
With your boy, my own Dermot, asleep on my knee; 
And when, circled round by a few happy friends, 
Old age drooped my head, after many a year, 
As I passed to my God, through the death that he sends, 
Ihe kind Father would bless me, and you would be near. 
Still close in the gloom seems he standing by her; 
Bat hark! ‘tis the drum, and the camp is astir; 
And a sound fills the air, from the hill to the star, 
Like an earthquake, along the wild bastion it runs, 
While echoes atar roar the voice of the War, 
As it doubles its thunder from thousands of guns, 
And she wakes. In the gleam of the pale morning air 
(ne gives her a letter—soon, soon is it read: 


But a low piteous moan only speaks her despair— 
“Ah, Mother of God! my own Dermot is dead !" 


The next in order is “The First Pyramid.” Diodorus 
Siculus tells us that the pyramids were erected during the 
dynasty of a Scythian race, who having overrun Syria and 
Ohta pt, finally settled in| Memphis and the neighbouring 
cities. The Poe m, which is a long one, abounds in beauti! ul 
descriptions ; an old man is represented as telling his youth 
ful son, as they are both gazing upon the pyramid, the origin 
of its rise, which he declares to be owing to the death of the 
chieftain who conquered the country, and with whom he_ had 
marched litherwards from Se vihian realms, announcing that 

























































t was erected as _ ; 
departed hero. ‘The beautiful passage we subjoin is descrip- 
“ive of the country of Egypt, as seen for the first time by the 
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a fitting mausoleum over the bones of the 


invading host. 


“ Around its marge a realm of plenty glowed, 
With breadths of corn and regions rich with dew: 
While, to the south, a gloried City rose, 

Deep harboured, and with many a marble round 
Of citadel and turret, shrine and bower. 

A space of splendour seemed it, a bright land 

Of palaces and waters; by its shores 

A wide armada, many-masted, lay 

Glooming the sea; while inland stretching far, 
(hick-fruited woods, with sultry tracts of spice, 
Scented the sky up to the morning clouds. 

Awhile, in wonder, gazed we on this scene, 

Then pushing nearer to a shadowy steep, 

Phat sentinelled the city, gazed below. 

Broad through its streets a plenteous river flowed, 
Fed with the rains of southern hills beyond, 

Aud mirroring many a temple on its wave, 

While conch-shaped barges ebon-ribbed with gold, 
Came oared along the shining space beneath 

The crimson floating of their gonfalons, j 
Hich o’er the roofs, just glittering in the morn, 

A pillared shrine upon a steep arose, 

White as some surging pile of Summer cloud,— 
Levels of flashing steps ascending shone 

Up to its spacious portal, swarmed with shapes 

In many-coloured garbs, and glittering arms ; 
While rolling outward from its doomed hall, 
Filled with the dawn, a golden gong swung forth 
Its globe of tone, widening in cireles down 

O’er hilland river and across the sea, 

As though a Sun were sounding; while afar, 

Upon an azure-waved promontory, 

The last of land that jutted oceanward, 

An altar plumed with smoke arose, and priests 
White-garbed around it in the sacred calm. 


ur last extract shall be taken from the lively Poem, 
“China,” descriptive of the habits and scenes, both urban 
ind pastoral, of Chinese life; in this last the author of the 
*Versicles” will be found faithful to those fascinating beauties 
Wiel stud his every page. : 


‘ow round >» western ts 4 
oe a ene sun along While soft the parting splendours fall 
m Tehakiang and eur fe vapours curl + Upon each crescent pencill’d brow, 
Its mines of turat ae Nico te _ _ And eyes of glossy ebon small. 
* from brown Ton. akes of pearl, | Now where yon blue pagoda’s spires 
bowers onquin's southern | Adown the hill their shadows fling, 
Thick tasselled Nts thi teacetiacania Hes | The perfumes mist the altar fires, 
tropic wind blows wa a. pnts r soa The myriad bells of silver rhe. by 
light o'er each y, . | , ant showers | And on the spacious river bright 
peasant walks be} se a screen. rhe fishing bird is seen to dive, 
And slowly works the bracts And through the thymy air and light 
hee fields skirting th , ” rown we Ihe bee sails toward the garden hive ; 
From bridge to bridve 4... _ Till o'er the fretted temples brood 
town ) bridge, from town to The sparkling orient stars, and soon 
'y groups of gleaners hurry home sy Many a stream and musky wood 
“er baskets piled with fra ns aa __Aflame with silver, floats the moon, 
Ccarts of hureact ... Though mighty azure ranges rolled, 
gh couched nn ee ee Whence come from the Tartarean lea 
; pon the golden sheaves,— The caravan with fur and gold, 


NS @-TOW The camel weighed with silk and tea. 
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We now bid farewell to Charles Mackay and Thomas 


Irwin, and in doing so, we take the liberty of wishing them 
God speed in their journey up— 


“The steep, where Fame’s proud Temple shines afar,’ 


Both have their faults as well as their beauties, and strangel; 
enough, one possesses in extravagant abundance a qualit 
in which the other is often singula rly deficient ; in the one 
instance, the pruning shears must be used with no dainty 
fingers ; in the other, the plants must be cultivated with care, 
well watered, and a warmer atmosphere induced. — The esseutial 
properties of the poet belong to both, and with thei it rests 
to use them in such a manner as may win for each an exalted 
rank among their tuneful) brethern. What we have said as 
to the absence of mystification in Irwin, applies equally to 
Mackay, and it cannot be too often mentioned to the honor of 
these men, that when almost every poetical writer of the day, 
from ‘Tennyson to the humblest poets ister, has been mumbling 
like the inmate of a mad-house, they have kept aloof from the 

“profanum vulgus,” and maintained inviolate, the dignity 
and majestic simplicity, which was bequeathed to them by 
the bards of a more inspired age. They have other claims 
upon our gratitude, and those are that they have evineed 
some deference to human epmpetinne and inelinations in the 
choice and treatment of their subjects ; that they have sue- 
ceeded in imparting instruction, as well as in giving pleasure ; 
and above all, that they have been firm in their maintenance 
of truthful principles; cheerful hope, and sound morality. 
They are not indeed transcendental theorists, or the founders 
of chaotic systems, but they are the lucid expositors of those 
sublime realities, whi lich are ever renewing and tr insforming, 
hke the earth, their freshness and their beauty ; and — 
like it possess at all times, new food for contemplation, 0 
themes for wonder, new reasons to excite our love for sim 
who has esti ib lis hed them. They are not seekers after the 
: hilos yph er’s stone, nor do th ey chamelion n-like aspire arde ntly 
for the poss ee of those realms somewhere mid-way between 
earth and s whine everything is sub eet to atmospheric 
intluences, a a where they may watch for ever the habits and 
customs of the stars; but on the contr: iry, their endeavour Is 
to demonstrate how hap pily we may live in our own Pp: lanet, 


and } now, to use a homely but a olden s saving, “we may g° 
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farther and fare worse.” ‘hey seemingly prefer to umte 
more closely the bonds of universal love, to remove the fetters 
from our kindly impulses, and to scatter broadcast the seeds 
of a more generous confidence in each other, than to encour- 
age scepticism in theological matters, openly promulgate 
antheism, or insidiously endeavour to shake our faith in one 
another, and in God. 

We have truly become very learned! ‘There is an immense 
amount of enlightenment in this nineteenth century ; never- 
theless, we are no very sincere believers in the efficacious ten- 
dency of every phase of this learning, and of this enlighten- 
ment. We labor under “the atrocious crime of being a 
young man,” and to us would not be applicable the proverb, 
“senes laudant antiqua ;” yet it is not at all so evident to us 
tat there is more solid happiness in the world now than 
formerly. We do not sigh for Arcadian bliss, and the melliflu- 
ous sounds produced by shepherds’ reeds; but to our poor 
simple taste, men lived more wisely, and more pleasantly, 
before the remorseless chains of restraint flung their chilling 
links around us, checking the gemial, healthy flow of social 
intercourse, and substituting pomp, prudery, and an artificial 
elegance, for natural grace and majesty, unaffected modesty, 
and the easy interchange of ideas. We shall soon become as 
stiff as mediaeval painting, and will require all the assistance 
of our vaunted science to give us the use of our limbs again ; 
itis well for us, no doubt, that our locomotives form such a 
coutrast to our languishing manners, or we know not in what 
it would all end. We fear the earth in its rotations would 
leave us behind it, and that we should roll down its sides, 
rather precipitately, into that “broad space,” of which we 
have lately become such enthusiastic admirers. One thing 
appears to us quite clear, and that is that until we have un- 
‘earned much of our present so-called knowledge, we should 
not seek the acquisition of more; we know a ereat deal upon 
—— are neither calculated to improve our minds or 
 enerease our happiness, and utter obliviousness ol such 
“auments would not be attended with the slightest disadvan- 
ae woh endeavour to become more natural in an 

‘ectual view, as well as in a social one, less guided by 
i — and more by kindly impulses ; more 
‘ie. VY ideas which grow out ol the consideration of 


; * 
Humanity. than hy ‘ 
uty, than by those of an abstractedly mental order. 
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We must substitute practical plilanthropy, for idle Vapour. 
ing ; acts coming from the heart, for words proceeding from 
the lips ; ; candor for equivocation, ‘and simplicity for affectation, 
If we can succeed in achieving this reformation, our literature 
will have “ renewed its youth like the eagle,” pr will enter 
again into the possession of that freshness, that luc idity, and 
that vigor, which formerly adorned it. Oar ambition must 
be truly g great, if it aspires at outrivalling our predecessors in 
the sphere of poetry ; but if such be the object. of its aim, 
strict adherence to ihe rules which guided them is the sole 
method by which it can be attained. We can only hope and 
pray for the speedy arrival of such a desirable result, and 
should we be so fortunate as to behold its realiz: ition, 

inconsiderable source of pleasure will be afforded to us in ‘ 
fact, that in our humble way we have been among the ver 
lew, who have boldly and frequently held up to public repre 
lension, the fatal, and rapidly extending vices which distigun 


the pages of our Poets of the present day. 
N, J. ly, 


Art. [V.—THE REV. CHARLES WOLFE. 


A close investigation into the annals of literature, would, 
we believe, have the effect of shewing that many of the choices’ 
productions i in prose and verse, have emanated from authors, 
who, in their life-time, were scarcely known beyond the narro' 
circle of family re ations, and personal friends. It. is nol, 
however, our intention to examine into the causes of the’ 
neglect, whieh so many writers have experienced, until deat! 
has re ile ‘red them famous ; still less, to make any allusion 
the now thread-bare topic of the “ calamities of authors,” the) 
are familiar to everyone in the least acquainted with the 
histories of the literaty worthies of modern days. ‘The subject 
of the present memoir was a striking exemplification of oul 
opening remark.  Tlis life, spent as it was in the qi 
retirement of a student, and the anobtrusive discharge of 
sacred functions, presents scareely an incident of any inter 
for his biogr: a} he 'r to recount; and were it not for the fame } 
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has subsequently acquired, by the beauty of some of his 
etical effusions, his brief career might—to use the language 
of Addison—“ be comprised in those two circumstances, 
common to all mankind—that he was born upon one day, and 
died upon another.” But be deserves more than a mere 
passing notice, when in him we consider the poet who at an 
early age had produced one of the most beautiful odes in the 
Unglish language, and whose talents promised to place him 
in the very front rank of living authors; and still more, when 
we revere in him the exemplary minister of religion, whose 
untimely death was, in great measure, caused by his zealous 
devotion to his sacred duties. 

Charles Wolfe, the author of the well known ode on thie 
Burial of Sir John Moore, was born in Dublin on the 14th of 
December 1791. He was the youngest son of Theobald 
Wolfe, Esq., a gentleman of the County of Kildare, who had 
married a daughter of a clergyman named Lombard. His 
father’s family was one of respectability, and although it seems 
doubtful that it was in any way connected with that from 
which had sprung the illustrious hero of Quebec; Mr. Wolfe 
was certainly a near relation of Lord Kilwarden, whose tragical 
lateis so well known. Wolfe at an early age had the misfor- 
tune to lose his father, and soon after his death the family left 
Ireland, and resided for some years in England. When ten 
Years old, the subject of this memoir was sent to a school in 
Bath, where, however, he remained but for a few months, as 
it consequence of the delicate state of his health, he was 
> totin rel His recovery seems to have been 
“coe sa rom us friend and biographer, Archdeacon 
pa yo Se — was Interrupted for a year. When 
wen — * wom y re-established to enable him to 
senna te ee hay sent to Salisbury, in which city he 
ee he ria ceca Dr. Evans, until the year 1805, 
boarder. This scl . , 7 vey School at W inchester asa 
sith whom cha — was then presided over by Mr. Itichards, 
led fom é seems to have soon become a special favorite ; 
that «Hel 9g A age he appears to have displayed 
whl be wos ‘ 4 isposition and amiability of character for 
him to all wt re and which justly endeared 
mother he was cau boast of his friendship. With his 
her we have ‘he "7 y an idol, and of his conduct towards 

ave tie tollowing touching testimony from his sister:— 
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“He never received even a slight punishment or reprimay) 
at any school to which he ever went; and in nearly twely 
years that he was under my mother’s care, [ cannot recollee 
that he ever acted contrary to her wishes, or caused her 
moment’s pain, except parting with her when he went to 
school.” At Winchester he soon became distinguished for 
great proficiency in classical knowledge, and displayed early 
powers of versification. “ His classical attainments,”’ observes 
one of his most intimate friends, John Sydney Taylor, 
“distinguished him when very young. ‘The facility an 
eleqance with which he wrote Latin verse excited admiration, 
With most boys it is a mechanical labour, and it is indeed 
absurd to make it a general practice at our schools. But thi 
mind of Wolfe was keenly sensitive of the charms of tli 
Augustan age of composition. He was such a master of Latin 
expression, and had so much of the spirit of the bard in him, 
that lis thoughts shaped themselves with a grace and vigor lik 
those of his native tongue into the language of the Roman 
Muse.” Some specimens of his early essays in Latin verse 
are preserved, but although they Jo undeniably display a 
considerable facility of expression, and a more than ordinar 
degree of elegance, they do not appear to merit greater alter 
tion than is in general bestowed upon,—those most alisurd ¢ 
all scholastic exercises,—the classical effusions of juveni 
scholars. Wolfe, however, displayed higher qualities tha 
mere ability ; and while his classical attainments caused hw 
to be regarded as the pride of Winchester school, he was * 
the same time loved and respected by all his scliool-fellows 
who always spoke of him in terms of the greatest aflectio. 
While under Mr. Richards his poetical talents also bega® ' 
display themselves. Two of his earliest pieces are extant ; 0M 
is a prize poem on the death of Abel, and was probably: 
Winchester exercise. his, though evidently the producti! 
of a youthful composer, contains some portions of considerable 
merit, and has one or two passages not deficient in beatt!) 
Take for instance the following :— 

“In purity and innocence array'd, 

The perfect work of God was Abel made. 

lo him the fleeey charge his sire consigned : 

An angel's figure with an angel's mind, 

In him his father ev'ry blessing view'd. 

And thought the joys of Paradise renew'd. 

But stern and gloomy was the soul of Cain: 

A brother's virtue was the source of pain ; 


Malice and hate their secret wounds impart, 
Auu envy's vulttue gnaws upon his heart: 
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With discontented hand he turn'd the soil, 

And inly grieving, murmur'd o'er his toil 

Each with his offring to the Almighty came, 

rheir altars raised, and fed the sacred flame. 

Searce could the pitying Abel bear to bind 

A lamb, the picture of his Master's mind : 

Which to the pile with tender heart he drew, 

And wept, as he the bleating victim slew. 

Around, with fond regard the zephyr play'd, 

Nor dared disturb th’ oblation Abel made. 

rhe gracious flames accepted, upward flew, 

The Lord received them,—for his heart was true. 

Hiis first-reap'd fruits indignant Cain prepares, 

But vain his sacrifice and vain his prayers, 

For all were hollow: God and nature frown'd, 

r fhe wind dispersed them, and the Lord disown'd ; 
He looks behind—what flames around him rise ? 
Q hell! ‘tis Abel's, Abel's sacrifice ! 


rf 


The description of the death of Abel, with the horror an 
remorse of Cain, display the youthful genius of the poet. 


——The stroke descended on his brow ; 
The suppliant victim sunk beneath the blow: 
The streaming blood distained his locks with gore 
Those beauteous tresses, that were gold before : 
\ Nor could his lips a deep-drawn sigh restrain, 
Not for himself he sigh’d—he sigh'd for Cain : 
His dying eyes a look of pity cast, 
And beam’d forgiveness, ere they closed their last, 
rhe murd’rer view'd him with a vacant stare, 
Each thought was anguish, and each look despatr 
* Abel, awake! arise!” he trembling cried ; 
“Abel, my brother !’—but no voice replied. 
At ev ry call more madly wild he grew, 
Paler than he, whom late in rage he slew. 
In frightful silence o’er the corse he stood, 
And chain’d in terror, wonder'd at the blood. 
| “Awake! yet oh! no voice, no smile, no breath ! 
0 God, support me! O should this be death! 
) thought most dreadful! how my blood congeals! 
How ev'ry vein increasing horror feels! 
llow faint his visage, and how droops his head ! 
0 God, he’s gone !—and I have done the deed !" 


rs, 
: Che “Raising of Lazarus” is another of the Winchester 
t wea but this short piece is no-ways remarkable, except as 
n & “ing one of the earliest productions of Wolfe. 
4 wane — left Winchester, and returned with his 
nF ee erp Ife entered college in the following year 
; himself _ Le and almost immediately distinguished 
» | anal “ academical honors. — Ile did not, however, 
“a _ rm exclusively to classics: it was during his 
devet ourse that all his poems were written, before Ins 
ion to higher pursuits had checked the exuberance of Ins 


genius Lie. 
poet ss Wolfe indeed appears to have been essentially a 
oet; and to have possessed all those fine sensibilities which 


generally distin 


OUls — pied 7 : ; nek lik 
talents, guish those who are gifted with high poeti ul 
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‘Tt was the peculiar temperament of his mind to display its emotion: 
by the strongest outward demonstrations. Such were his intellecty,! 
sensibilities, and the corresponding vivacity of his animal spirits, 
that the excitation of his feelings generally discovered itself by the 
most lively expressions, and sometimes by an unrestrained vehemence 
of gesticulation, which often afforded amusement to his more sedate 
or less impressible acquaintances. Whenever in the company of his 
friends anything occurred in his reading, or to his memory, whic) 
powerfully affected his imagination, he usually started from his seat, 
flung aside his chair, and paced about the room giving vent to bis 
admiration in repeated exclamations of delight, and in gestures o/ 
the most animated rapture. Nothing produced these emotions 
more strongly than music, of the pleasures of which he was in th 
highest degree susceptible. He had an ear formed to enjoy in th 
most exquisite manner the simplest melody or the richest harmony. 
Sacred music, above all, (especially the compositions of Handel) had 
the most subduing, the most transporting effect upon his feelings. 
He understood and felt all the poetry of music, and was particularl) 
felicitous in catching the spirit and character of a simple air or a; 
national melody.” 


To this peculiar talent we are indebted for two of the most 
beautiful of Wolfe’s productions ; which we shall give as 
specimens of his skill in this kind of adaptation. Of the first, 
the “ Spanish Song,” we are given the following account i 
Archdeacon Russell :-— 


‘* Ile was so much struck by the grand national Spanish air, ¢ Vive 
el Rey Fernando,’ the first time he heard it played by a friend, that 
he immediately commenced singing it over and over again until bh 
produced an Enelish song admirably suited to the time. The air, 
Which has the character of an animated march, opens in a strain 0! 
grandeur, and suddenly subsides, for a few bars, into a slow ane 
pathetic modulation, from which it abruptly starts again into all th 
enthusiasm of martial spirit.” 


SPANISTE SONG. Behold yon burning valley 
Behold yon naked plain— 

The chains of Spain are breaking Let us hear their drum— 

Let Ganl despair, and fly; Let them come, let them come: 
Her wrathful trumpet’s speaking | For vengeance and freedom rally, 

Let tyrants hear and die ' And, Spaniards! onward for Spain! 
Her standard oer us arching Remember, remember Barossa 

Is burning red and far; Remember Napoleon's chain 
Che soul of Spain is marching Remember your own Saragossa, 

In thunders to the war. And strike for the canse of Spain— 
Look round your lovely Spain, Remember your own Saragossa, 
And say, shall Gaul remain ? , And onward, onward for Spain: 


The poem to which we shall now direct attention 13 0" 
the words of which are adapted to the popular Irish at 
“Gramachree,” which was one of his favorite melodies. 
This beautiful piece is altogether different from the marti 
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“Song of Spain,” being peculiarly, almost painfully, pathetie. 
It is impossible to read it without being deeply alfected by its 
plaintive yet tender strain, and we often feel surprised that 
this exquisite poem should be, apparently so little known. 


if Thad thought thou could’st have died, | If thou could’st stay, een as thou art, 
{ might not weep for thee ; All cold, and all serene— 

But 1 forgot, when by thy side, I still might press thy silent heart 
That thou could’st mortal be: And where thy smiles have been ! 

It never through my mind had passed, While e’en thy chill, bleak corse 1 have, 
The time would eer be o'er, Thou seemest still my own; 

And I on thee should look my last, But there I lay thee in thy grave 


And thou should'st smile no more ! And [ am now alone! 

And still upon that face I look, | I do not think, where’er thou art, 
And think ‘twill smile again ; Thou hast forgotten me ; 

And still the thought I will not brook, | And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart, 
That I must look in vain ! In thinking too of thee: 

Bat when [ speak—thou dost not say, Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
What thou ne'er left’st unsaid ; Of light ne'er seen before, 

And now I feel, as well I may, | As fancy neyer could have drawn, 
Sweet Mary! thou art dead! { And neyer can restore, 


One of the most remarkable cireumstances connected with 
the above poem is, that in its composition, the poet had no real 
incident in view. It appears almost impossible that such 
pathetic lamentations could be produced by anything but the 
actual calamity so plaintively, and at the same time, so inarti- 
ficially bewailed : yet when asked by a friend whether any 
real occurrence had prompted the limes, he replied in the 
negative, “ but that he had sung the air over and over till he 
burst into a flood of tears, in which mood he composed the 
words.” A strange instance of the extraordinary effect which 
music always produced upon ‘him. 

Another of his songs, which was composed at the request 
of a lady, a distinguished musician, is well deserving of in- 
sertion here ;— 


490. forget ma ce 
Ste he om sorrow, All things look’d so bright about thee, 
Gites ~ iadow fling ? That they nothing seem without thee ; 
Brightly " ae to-morrow By that pure and lucid mind 
Smile —thonch § and sweetly sing. Earthly things were too refined. 
on. ough I shall not be near thee ; Like the sun, &e. 
‘ng, though I shall never hear thee : , 


May thy : 
pod ag oe with pleasure shine Go, thou vision wildly gleaming, 
Go. forest _ t gloom of mine ! Softly on my soul that fell ; 
© MIC, WC. Go, for me no longer beaming 


2 ae r!? €% »ve well! 
Like the sun, thy Hope and Beauty! fare ye well 


Clothes the presence glowing Go, and all that once delighted 
And when th big rag thang in light ; Take, and leave me all benighted ; 
ut » ‘ Trt . . . 
Loveliest ob “a9 e him art going, Glory’s burning-—generous sy ell 
jects fade in night. Fancy and the Poet's shell. 


Go, thou vision, &c. 


It is 
Moore,’ 


poet, 


, however, to the lines on the “ Burial of Sir John 
: that Wolfe is chiefly indebted for his celebrity as a 
MN this short but expressive ode there can be but one 
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Opluon 3 criticism upon it is out of place. Who has ever 
vet read it without being affected by the strain, half martial, 
Half plaintive which pervades it ? Who will hesitate to sub. 
Sc’ othe to Lord Byron’s opinion, “ that it was little inferior to 

e best ode that this prolific age had produced ?? Or who 
can doubt that it will take its place as one of the most beau- 
tiful poetical productions in the Kuglish language? Th 
circumstances which led to the composition of the ode, ar 
thus described by one of the poet's earliest friends.” 


‘ The poem was commenced in my company. The occasion wasas 
follows: Wolfe came into my room one evening while [I was reading 
the Edinburgh Annual Register : I think it was the volume for 
— and which concluded with an account of the battle of Corunna 

«l the death of Sir John Moore, It appeared to me admirably 

ritten; and although the writer might not be classed amongst the 
rery warmest admirers of that lamented General, yet he cordially 
appreciated his many great and amiable qualities, and eagerly seize d 
upon every opportunity of doing him generous and ample justice.t 
In Colk ve we do not always lav down our books when visited by 
our friends, at least you know, to your cost, that such is not my 
practice. I made our dear de sparted friend listen to me while | 
read the account, which the admirable writer (I conjectured that 
he must be Mr. Southey) made to assume a classical interest ; and 
we both felt kindled and elevated by a recital which was ¢ alculated 
to concentrate whatever’ of glor yor interest attached in our young 
unaginations to Charonea or M; mane upon the spotless v: alour of 

British soldier. When I had done, Wolfe and L walked into the 
country ; and TL observed that he was totally inattentive to the objects 
ound him: : and i) conversation absent and self-involved. Ie was 
In fact silently COU POSTIL | and in a short time he re peate d to me 
without writing thein down) the tirst and last stanzas of his beautiful 
ode, which, as you have truly stated, were all that he at first 
inteuded., I was exceedingly pleased with them; and I believe the 


ne ~ 


bo vy. Samucl O'Sullivan, well known as a writer in the University 
Magazine, died in 185!, in his sixty-tirst year, having been C haplain 
thi ~~ i Hibernian School, Pheonix Park, for five-and-twenty years. 

+ The passage alluded to isin the Edinburgh Annual Register for 
ISUS, p. 458, and is as follows :— Sir John Moore had often said, thatl! 
he Was Killed in battle, he wished to be buried where he fell. The body 
was removed at midnight to the citadel of Corunna. A grave was dug 
for him on the rampart there, by a party of the 9th regiment, the aides- 
ie-camp attending by turns. No coftin could be proc ‘ured, and the 
officers of his staff wrapped the body, dressed as it was, ina milit a 
cloak and blankets. ‘The interment was hastened ; for about eight in 
the morning some firing was heard, and the officers feared that it 7 
serious attack were made, they should be ordered away, and not suiferes 
to pay lun their list duty. The officers of his family bore him tou 
grave; the funeral serviee was read by the Chaplain; and the corp 
Was covered with earth.” 
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THE BURIAL OF SIK JOHN MOORE, 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
rhe sods with our bayone ts turning; 

By the struggling n 1oonbeam's misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him, 


few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we s} 0k2 not a word of sorrow ; 

But we ste: dfaitly gazed on the face that was dead 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollow'd his narrow bed, 
And smootl’d down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow ! 


Lightly they 1] talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, 

ut little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him 


But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the elock struck the hour for retiring; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
(hat the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone 
But we left him alone with his glory! 


Wolfe was always remarkable for the more than 
idgment which he exercised Ri er his own compositions 3 
us led him freque ‘tly to undervalue what his friends most 
fo this we must probably ascribe the utter indiffer- 
‘i he seems to have alws ays displayed as to the fate 


linired, 
nee whi 
ihn 


above beautiful lines. Although they were 


O95 


lwiration I expressed partly induced him to supply the other 


fastidious 


a pro- 


Hon that the most suecessful author might ‘well have been 


(OCI 


, 

LV] 

WV, 
; 


and written when Wolfe was just of an age 
y sensitive to the charms of literary celebrity ; 


Pears never to have taken the least step to vindicate, 
, : . y 
at icast, lis title to them. Never has any poem 


ared which has been ascribed to so m: iny and such different 


lt Was altributed to Moore, to ( ‘ampbell, to W ilson, 


On, and to Barry Cornwall. Although never published 
"Wound its way, without his knowledge, to the press. 
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During his life at remained unelaimed ; but after his deat), 
some of his friends, who were well acquainted with the author. 
ship of it, came forward to vindicate lus title toit. However— 


‘‘ While the friends of Wolfe were one after another stating their 
knowledge of his having written the poem, it was claimed in some 
unintelligible local hoax as the production of a rhyming horse-doetor 
in Durham. The letter written in his name by some provincial 
jester claiming it for him, was copied into the papers ; and the 
laurels which Medwin demanded for Byron were now for a whil 
awarded to Marshal. A more respectable parentage was soon after 
found, and gave rise to a conjecture which many thought probable 
enough. A volume of poems was printed by a young clergyman of 
the name of Barnard, who soon after died of consumption, who was 
supposed to be the author. In the Edinburgh Advertiser a letter, 
dated Temple, January, 1841, signed A. Macintosh, and addressed 
to the Rev. W. Muir, assistant minister of Temple, was printed ; 
the writer, the master of the parish-school at Temple, states himself 
to have written the poem, aud goes into a very minute detail of 
circumstances connected with his claim. Mr, Muir manifestly 
vave entire credence to Macintosh’s statement, and the Editor of 
the Edinburgh Advertiser gave it also his sanction. This led to the 
publication of several letters on the subject, all from persons of 
considerable eminence who knew the fact of Wolfe’s being the 
author of the poem. Macintosh published an impudent letter 
admitting that Wolfe must have claimed the poem, but still asserting 
himself to be the writer. He was unlucky enough to assign a date 
to the period at which he composed it ; and though the precise date 
of Wolfe’s poem is not ascertained, yet it is ascertained that it was 
written prior to the date which Macintosh chose to lay for his 
handiwork. While the discussion about Macintosh’s claim was 
voing on in the newspapers, Dr. Luby* luckily found a letter ot 
Wolfe’st giving a complete copy of the lines in his own handwriting. 
Mr. Muir examined Mr. Macintosh, and succeeded in extorting 
from him a confession that his statement was ‘a lie’ from beginning 
to end,” 


According to a statement made at a meeting of the Royal 
lrish Academy, by Dr, Anster— 


“ The letter, or rather fragment of the letter, had been found by 
Dr Luby among the papers of a deceased brother, who was 4 
college friend of Wolfe and of Mr. Taylor, to whom the letter W4 
addressed. The part found had the appearance of having been tora 
off from the rest of the letter. It contains the address ; a complete 
copy of the ode; a sentence mentioning to Mr. Taylor that his prals 
of the stanzas first written led him to complete the poem ; a few 





* Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. as 
ft This original letter was exhibited, in the Hall of Antiquities, 0 the 
Exhibition in Dublin in 1853 
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words of a private nature at the end of the letter ; and the signature. 
here is no date on the part preserved ; but the post-mark of Sept. 
bth, 1816, fixes the time at which it was sent.” 

Wolfe’s claim has never since been disputed ; indeed it had 
been proved to demonstration some time before by a letter ad- 
jressed to the editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, by Archdeacon 
Russell, in which the Rev. biographer states, in answer to some 
objection made to Wolfe’s claim by a writer in_ the Magazine, 
“that Mr. Wolfe had expressly avowed himself the author.” It 
is, however, time to return from this long disquisition. 

Not long after his entrance into College, Wolfe had the 
misfortune to lose his mother, an affliction which he most 
keenly felt. At this period also, his pecuniary resources being 
limited, he resolved to have resource to tuition, although, as 
we are informed by one of his friends, “ an intimate acqiain- 
tance and fellow-student of his, who, on coming of age, lad 
acquired possession of a small property of four or tive hundred 
pounds, warmly and anxiously pressed him to accept a moiety 
of it, for the purpose of facilitating his progress in life ; but 
this generous offer Wolfe gratefully but steadily declined ; 
with a chivalry of feeling which always distinguished him, he 
determined to endeavour to win his way by the exertion of 
uis own talents.’ He accordingly undertook the dutics of a 
College tutor, duties which, although to one constituted like 
him they must have been peculiarly uncongenial, he discharged 
with the most conscientious zeal and devotedness. Ile did 
hot, however, long continue to act as a tutor; for in 1$12 he 
obtained a scholarship, and with the highest credit, being the 
third on the list. 

About this time he also carried off the Vice-Chancellor’s 
pie. Lhe subject proposed was Jugurtha—It is impossible 
0 read this fine poem, without feeling regret that Wolfe had 
never atteinpted any dramatic piece. The vigor of expression 
= lorce of passion displayed in Jugurtha’s Soliloquy, render 
more than probable that he would have succeeded in the 
igher branches of poetry. ‘Take for instance the following 


passages :—~ 


I have attain’d that terrible consummation, 
My soul could stand aloof, and from on high 
Look down upon the ruins of my body, 
smnuing in apathy: I feel no longer ; ’ 

| challenge Rome to give another pang, 


7 What avails it now, 
Har My proud views despised the narrow limits 
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Which minds that span and measure out ambition 
Had fix d to mine ; and while I seein d intent 

(on savage subjects and Numidian forests, 

My soul had pass'd the bounds of Africa!— 

Defeated, overthrown !—yet to the last 

Ambition taught me hope, and still my mind, 

fhrough danger, flight and carnage, grasp d dominion ; 
And had not Bocchus—-curses, curses, on him !— 

What Rome has done, she did it for ambition ; 

What Rome has done, I might—I would have done ; 
What thon hast done, thou wretch! Oh had she proved 
Nobly deceitful; bad she seized the traitor, 

And join’d him with the fate of the betray'd, 

1 had forgiven her all; for he had been 

Che consolation of my prison hours ; 

| could forget my woes in stinging him, 

And if before this day his little soul 

Had not in bondage wept itself away, 

tome and Jugurtha should have triumpli'd over him 


I'll sleep no more, until I sleep for ever: 
When LT slept last, I heard Adherbal scream, 
Vil sleep no more! LH think until I die: 
My eyes sh ill pore upon my miseries, 
Until my miseries shall be no more. 
Yet wherefore did he scream? Why, I have heard 
Hlis living screan it was not half so frightful. 
Whence comes th e » diffe rence ? When the man was living 
Why, I did gaze upon his couch of torments 
With placid vengeance, and each anguish d cry 
(Giave me stern satisfaction ; now he’s dead, 
And his lips move not ;—yet his voice’s image 
Flash’d such a dreadful darkness o’er my soul, 
I would not mount Numidia’s throne again, 
Did every night bring such a scream as that. 
\bout this time he also became a member of the Historical 
Society, and immediately became distinguished by his oratorical 
as well as his poetical t: ale nts. One of his poems, “ Patriotism,” 
obtaining the Society’s medal. On one occasion he was 
selected by the Auditor, * to deliver the inaugural address. 
This address was intended to unfold the advantages resulting 
from the Institution, and to expatiate at large upon its three 
leading departments—Hlistory, Poetry, and Oratory ; and al- 
though at the time of its de livery, its composition had not been 
quite completed, it was received with great applause, and Wolfe 
was adjudged the vold medal for it. From the fr: iments which 
remain, we can judge how well it deserved that prize, and can 
form an opimon of what it would have been had the author 
bestowed suflicient care on its elaboration. Even in what 
remains of it m: iV be discovere ‘d, not mere ‘ly vigour of expre sslon 
ind originality of t! hought ; but lofty se utiment and enthusi- 
istic admiration of the fine arts. QOne brief extract we 
annot retrain from inserting. 
sé Bat tl e’ science Ww hic h i oetr \ love s most to study and to ine ule ate, 
¢ philos: yphy of human natu r the science of the human heart 


* William Brooke Esq., now one of the Masters in Chancer} 
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The man of the world will tell you that he understands it, and will 
cond you to the world as the source of his knowledge. He has 
collected a few loathsome and selfish depravities, and bestows them, 
without distinction of character, as the attributes of the whole human 
race; and the result of all his important calculations, mighty 
researches, and accumulated experience, is caution, distrust, and a 
contracted heart. But do not you likewise ; do you look upon your 
common nature with hearts full of sensibility ; weak as it is, con- 
template its grand and generous faculties as well as its baser 
ingredients ;—let it be yours to pity—perhaps to improve it. Poetry, 
both ancient and modern, presents the heart and passions perpetually 
to our contemplation ; and its criticism is perhaps the best intro- 
duction to an analysis of the human mind.” 


And he continues, boldly and eloquently, to vindicate the 
majesty of virtue, insulted, as it too often is, by the fallacious 
and unjust conclusions drawn by the so-called man of the 
world from his own perverted heart : who, forsooth, inured to 
vice, and unable to trace within himself any but the selfish 
emotions of depravity, unjustly attributes to all men the same 
base sentiments by which he is himself actuated ; and endea- 
vours to solace himself with the thought, that the experience 
of allis fraught with the same melancholy results as his own. 
Wise and virtuous men, however, do not take such a gloomy, 
such an unfair view of human nature. 

That Wolfe would have become a distinguished prose writer, 
had he applied himself to that line of composition, 1s evident 
‘rom the fragments of his which remain. Ie has left behind 
ul several unfinished sermons, which would acquire but little 
elaboration to become admirable specimens of pulpit eloquence ; 
and Archdeacon Russe!l has also preserved a gem in the 
siape ofa vision, entitled “ The College Course,” which, 
Written in the style so frequently adopted by Addison and 
Sivele in the Spectator and the Tattler, is little inferior to 
any of the productions of those distinguished — essayists. 
Indeed, one of his most remarkable traits was the versatility of 
nis talents. We have already alluded to his compositions in 
poetry and in prose ; we shall now advert to his success in that 
Sranch of study, which is in general considered the pursuit 
east congenial to a poet, namely, mathematics. ‘The following 
account is taken from avery amusing, but scarce little work, 
called “ College Recollections.” ™ 
“Wolf had e; rly acquired a very high reputation : for the first 
ny gears OF his residence in college he had devoted himself to 
~“8sical studies, which seemed more congenial to his fine taste and 
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sparkbug faney; and during this time he had carried off all th 
orizes, and was admitted to be by eminence the most distinguished 
man of his day, In the third year, when languages are no longer 
objeets of exclusive interest, he found that his inferiority in the 
scienees precluded him from his accustomed distinction. As usual 
his friends used to rush eagerly up to the hall when the bell announced 
that the examination had ended, and the maltitudes issued forth at 
the opened doors; but not as usual did Wolfe receive their congra- 
tulations, and he had, examination after examination, to read in the 
countenances around him an expression of disappointment. This 
was not to be endured. However distasteful to him the sciences 
were, it was more disagreeable to be defeated, and to see his friends 
imortified. The division in which he happened to be was that in 
which the best science scholar in the undergraduate course had, for 
nearly three years, maintained an undisputed ascendancy. Wolfe 
inight, if he pleased, have had himself transferred into a division 
where he would have had a fairer prospect of success ; but this 
would not satisfy his ambition. It demanded a more noble triumph. 
He accordingly held his place in his class, and devoted himself only 
the more earnestly to what might almost be termed a new study. 
During the entire interval between the examinations, he kept his 
noble faculties concentrated, and in intense action, upon what had 
been a most distasteful pursuit, and felt himself, when the time of 
trial drew near, possessed of knowledge and power which he had, in 
the beginning, but faint hopes of attaining. During the examination 
which was continued at intervals for two days) the interest and 
speculation respecting the result it is almost impossible to describe. 
At these trials of academic proficiency, no persons are permitted to 
be present except the examinant and their examiners. After the 
first morning it was noised abroad that Wolfe had answered with 
vreat ability, and had solved some difficult problems ; and it was 
observed that his adversary did not pass across the courts to his 
room with his accustomed supercilious composure : the report at 
the close of the day was, that Wolfe had maintained, and indeed 
increased, the character he had made in the morning 3 and some 
said he had gained a decided advantage over his competitor. The 
next day passed in the same manner, the interest becoming more 
yeoneral through the college ; and if a stranger, during the last hours 
of the examination, were to pass through the courts, he would have 
had his attention strongly arrested by the faces of the ditferent 
groups scattered in various directions abroad, and by the restlessness 
with which single stragglers were in motion; now at the closed door 
of the hall, now lookmg up to the college clock, and seeing that 
there were still five minutes to pass ; he would have felt certain 
that something of much more than ordinary interest was in agitation. 
At last the small bell tingled, and the doors were thrown open. It 
is little to say that the wave from within was met by a more precip! 
tous rush from all the parts of the court without, to know the 
result ; and although there were perhaps thirty premiums adjudged, 
vet the whole interest of the enquiries seemed to be centred in the 
tate of one; and for a moment the faces of friends and brethers 
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were unnoticed in the eagerness to explore amidst the moving mass 
the face of ———— and his epponent, Wolfe. The first who came 
out was —--_ His features seemed sunk and pale, and there was 
a bewildered air over his countenance, as if he was incapable of 
comprehending whether all around him was real. This was soon 
understood, when Wolfe was distinguished, with a suppressed enthu- 
siasm breaking oat in every feature and every expression of his 
countenance, and his friends riow needed not to be told that he had 
been successful; and yet amidst all their joy and exultation, the 
appetratce of «—-— crossing the courts with a harried and disor- 
dered air, and without taking notice of the few friends who 
accompanied him, had the power effectually to check any disposition 
which they might have felt of making a public demonstration of their 
triumph. It was on the evening of this day that I met hii for the 

frst titte; I cinnot but eall it a protd evening for him Mver 
person ih cottipany, except myself, was a tried and valued friend, 
and he knew how truly I esteemed his character ; there was not, 
therefore, ati individual present whotn he did not know to rejoice in 
his triutiph: and I cannot conceive what can be called a proud 
monient, if that be not one in which a man feels himself surrounded 
by a group, in whose countenances he ean trace a sympathy with his 
own rejoicing ; and where he knows that in every heart, however 
clevated, and however full of frolic and of glee, there is under all 
its varied emotions a feeling of delight at his triumph, which ardent 
and exhilarated spirits cannot and will not chase away. As the 
uight advanced, and as various guests one by one passed away, the 
conversation began to grow more serious and more interesting. 
Every one knows how much more full and unconstrained the com- 
munication of hearts becomes according as the social cirele narrows. 
We spoke now no longer on general topics. We spoke of the day's 
triumph ; we made Wolfe recount the various emotions and alarms 
which he had experienced ; we heard of questions such as struck 
him for the thoment with dismay, and of the anitnation with which 
vis Whole faculties had concentrated themselves as if into one powerful 
impulse, and borne him through the difficulty suddenly. From 
speaking of the event of the day, we were drawn on to speak of the 
i Togs eit eat vaeahe ney rae he would devote himself 
Wt So : , : oo ‘made so sappy a commencement, and 
cesta be 7 m oe of fellowship reading. There were 
very religious i My ian wr “ap ie oe 
profession: and ities } , “ wiper it ag apa to the clerical 
(rat eeahqeng or a » ofessions he seemed little qualified, 
EMO centainle nos mp leity of mind and ignorance of the world. 
Mak eke, , very agreeable in manner, and possessed of a very 
of nin: an? ki ie never employed his mental powers in judging 
precision the < though he could analyse with signal beauty and 
to lay all this te nee which history set before him ; yet he seemed 
in the affairs of cx od Judging aside when it was to be employed 
and his uneus dees , ife, and was always likely, from his candour 
impost ure rhe temper, to be deceived by the least artful 
» A fellowship therefore, it was decided, was the object 
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wards which Wolfe should look : and a fellow ship, 1 in the Vielding 
cdness of his heart, through compliance with the entreaties of bys 
triends, he determined to seek.” 

Anxious, however, as some of his friends were for Wolfe to 
devote himself to the course of reading requisite to procure a 
fellowship; and highly as they approved of his intention ot 
i ¢ so, this determination does not seem to have met wit) 

je approval of all, as we areinformed ; we quote from “College 
Ie collections,” that— 


« Many a female voice was raised against this decision when it was 
communicated to his friends in town, for Wolfe was a very general 
favorite in female circles. Though his person was rather awkward 

nd heavily formed, vet there was something in his look and air 
which said he was a geutleinan ; and in his countenance there was 
uch an expression of purity, and intelligence, and enthusiasm, that 
you never took into ace ount against him the smallness of his eyes, 

and that the shape of his face was heavy. It was the triumph of 
mind over matter, and his constant cheerfulness of temper and easily 
excitable spirits, did for his features what they did for every subject 
he spoke upon—diffusing their own character and their own light 
over what might otherwise remain unnoticed or uninteresting. “ Is 
it true,” said a very pretty girl, “that Mr. Wolfe has decided on 
reading for a fellowship?» Mamma said last night that he had, and 
that he told her so—I am sure there are men enough to be fellows, 
and now [suppose he will never come out toa party any more ; 
and if we ever see him he will be so solemn and so dull that it wou 
be better to be one of his books than his partner,” However ’ Welte 
did not in the least alter his manner or disposition. During the day 
he was Keon emp loved in lis arduous labours ; but the moment 
night came on, bis happy spirits rallied about him, and he was to be 
seen the most Joyous and pee ning member of every circle which 
was happy enous vh to have a claim upon him.” 


Mor a short period Wolfe pursued his studies with great Vl 
ur and earne stuiess, and his friends were beginning to enter- 
tain the most sanguine hopes of his ultimate success. 


* But the habits of his mind, and the peculiarity of his «is spositien, 
and the variety of his taste, seemed adverse to anything like continue d 
nd laborious applic: ation to one definite ob ject, It was a STi culat 
characteristic of his mind, that he seldom read any book throughout, 
hot even those works in which he appeared most to delight. What 
ever he read, he thorough! iN digested and accurate ly retained ; but 
ms progress through any book of an argument: itive or speculati 
ture Was In ipeded | by a di sputative habit of thought and a fertility 


} 


Invention, which sugwested ingenious © ‘hjections and started new 
¢} : . ‘ 
if) OFles al every step. hecoetie uly this constitution of mh nd | it 
it} z ' , oe ’ } . . 
nm rativ ‘ inves tate thre crounds ofan author’ e hypoth SIS, - 
auf ‘ 
\ ; 


} ‘ hl nil Wp t| 1" lative preobab lithe . of cont Hetin 
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an to plod on patiently through a long course, merely to 


inions, th 
his memory the particular views and arguments of each 


‘thout consideration of their importance or their foundation.” 


ol 


lay up in 
writer, W 

Nor was it merely the peculiar constitution of his mind 
which prevented him from prosecuting with perseverance his 
studies for a fellowship ; the facility of Ins disposition and ins 
love of society materially impeded his progress. He never 
could deny himself to a visitor, and great portion of Ins time 
was given up to, what he delighted in, conversational debate. 
Nor were these the onlv obstacles; about this time Wolle 
became intimate with a family who resided in the country at 
no great distance from Dublin, and this mtimacy soon ripened 
into an attachment to one of its members, The fellows of 
Trinity College at that period still groaned under the statutable 
celibacy which had been imposed upon them at a time when an 
antiematrimonial Queen wished all her subjects to imitate her 
example ; and Wolfe therefore gradually relaxed in his efforts, 
and finally abandoned altogether Is intention of trying for a 
fellowship. The course of his love did not, however, run 
smoot. Tlis prospects of obtaining a competency in any 
profession were so distant and so uncertain, that the young 
ady’s family deemed it incumbent to put a stop to any further 
intimacy, ‘This disappointment preyed deeply upon Wolfe. 
It pressed upon both mind and body, and to it some of his 
iriends have in part attributed the disease to which he after- 
wards fell a victim, as up to tiis period Ins health had been 
rubust ; even his deportment became quite changed. 


’ No one,” says the author of ¢ College Recollections,’ could now 
inpiain of bis ardent and exuberant spirits, nor yet accuse him of 
ag absent or abstracted. He paid a polite attention to everything 
i Was passing In company ; not a seeming, but a real attention, 
Toshi honda down the strong sensations of his heart. 
Soro eterna ta en sree Pie Ais Fe 
wey nd, and : gly give a loose to his inward feelings ; 
faa me be roused himself to resume his place in company, 
lat the expression of his countenance was, as it were, 

A le between tenderness and severity, as if he had felt a tear 
| a ee, and had frowned it away indignantly, It was, of 
him, and eon the power of his affection most over-mastered 
liare nh . ” uener of abstract studies was but a poor aux 
will be abl, “a on ee ofa domineering passion, he reader 
Private hours fron ie ier see of the state in which he passed his 
iene. J circumstance which occurred one evening, m 
friends on a br * Was present. [ had been sitting with some 
“inter hight, after our several studies for the day were 
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over, when we were joined by a visitor whose character would wei) 
deserve a longer notice than I can here afford to give of it. He was 
very much addieted to mathematical pursuits, and had attained , 
high proficiency in them, but ce) most other subjects was but very 
slightly informed. Indeed he had an inward contempt for all other 
studies than those in which he himself excelled, and more particularly 
for all connected with taste and imagination. ‘ What have we 
here ?’ said he, looking at an open book upen the table—* Words. 
worth’s Excursion !—This is the man that babbles about green 
fields. Well, gentlemen, don’t let me interrupt your agreeable 
conversation. Don't, [beg of you, speak sense in compliment to me 
I have got some papers of Wolfe’s to look over, and so you ma) 
speak poetry while I am examining them.’ We resumed our 
conyersation, and he proceeded to the examination of the papers 
Some indistinet murmurs drew our attention to him, and we saw ay 
expression of sarcastic triumph on his countenance. After remaining 
for some time silent, and apparently enjoying the diseovery he had 
made, he said, * Gentlemen, some of you who are better acquainted 
with this kind of language than I am, may be able to explain au 
expression I haye met with here, and which 1 do not think strict) 
algebraic.’ He showed us the paper, it was intended for a calcu. 
lation of a comet’s parhelion distance ; but the calculation had been 
interrupted by some thought Wolfe had not been able to suppress, 
and he had given it expression— 
* That smile I'll remember for ever.’ 

Iu was in this manner that his passion displayed itself in pursuits 
so seemingly uncongenial. In one place we found a most ingenious 
and beautiful solution of a very difficult problem. Even our sat- 
castic visitor muttered his applause ; and just under the calculatioi 
there was written, ‘Oh, grief, grief.” It was a painful thing t 
witness the proofs which these papers afforded of the anguish tv 
which poor Wolfe's mind had become a prey ; and to see that his 
virtuous struggles to disengage himself from the remembrances 
whieh were consuming him, were of so little avail.” 


’ . , . 

The hne, “ That smile I'll remember for ever,” quoted 
above, occurs in a song which we shall make no apology !0! 
eiving in full. 


“h my love has an eye of thosoftest blue, rhink not ’tis nothing but lifeless clay 
Yes tt was not that that won me; | The elegant form that haunts me~ 
" hones bright drop from her soul was | ‘Tis the gracefully delicate mind thatme™ 

thern- : y 


; In every step, that enchants me 
Tis that that has undone me : 


I might bave pass'd that lovely cheek, Let me not hear the nightingale sing, 
' Nor, perchauce, my heart have left me: | Though I once in its notes delighted; ; 
tthe roeith » hineh that earma " < i oo .. : , , pel 
Fthesensitive blush that came trembling | The feeling and mind that comes whispe%® 
Share, forth, 


Of my heart it for ever bereft me. ' Has left me no music beside 1. 


I might have forgotten that red. red lip— 
Yet how from the thought to sever ? Who could blame had I loved that fee, 
But there was a sinile from the sunshine Ere my eye could twice explore her : 
A vere _ ' ; Yet it is for the fairy intelligence pag 


a lore 
And her warm — warm beart [ ador 
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It was also while his attachment was at its height that he 
addressed the following stanzas, some of which resemble in 
animation the spirit-stirrmg strains of Burns, to George 
Grierson of the Irish Bar, who, as is stated by one of Wollfe’s 
biographers, was the brother of the young lady of his attach- 


meus, 


TO A FRIEND. 


My own friend—my own friend ! 
There's no one like my own friend ; 
For all the gold, 
The world can hold, 
I weuld not give my own friend. 


So bold and frank tris bearing, boy, 

Should you meet him onward faring, boy, 
In Lapland’s snow 
Or Chili's glow, 

You'd say, what news from Erin, boy ? 


He has a curious mind, boy, 
‘Tis fovial—"tis refined, boy, 
‘Tis richly franght 
With random thought, 
Aud feelings wildly ‘kind, boy. 


‘Twas caton up with care, boy, 

For circle, line, and square, boy— 
And few believed 
That genius thrived 

Upon such drowsy fare, boy. 


But his heart that beat so strong, boy, 
Porbade ler slumber long, bey . 
So she shook her wing, 
And with a spring 
Away she bore away, boy. 


She wavers uneonfmed, buy, 
All wayward on the wind, boy ; 
Yet trer song 
_ All along 
Was of those she left behind, boy. 


And we may let him roam, boy, 
For years and years to come, boy, 
In storms and seas— 
In mirth and ease, 
He'll ne'er forget his home, boy. 


© give him not to wear, boy, 

Your wings of braided hair, boy — 
Without this fuss ) 

- He'll think of us— 

‘Ms heart—he has us there, boy. 


We shall give one more 


must close our extracts :-— 


(i ees 
T net that my heart is eold 
Oo i 
The wet that onee could) warm it 
~ ‘Nature's form, so dear of o!4, 
“© Taare has power to charm it : 











For what can’t be undone, boy, 
He will not blubber on, boy, 
He'll brightly smile, 
Yet think the while 
Upon the friend that's gone, boy. 


O saw you his fire-side, boy, 

And those that round it bide, boy, 
You'd glow to see 
The thrilling glee 

Around his fire-side, boy. 


Their airy, poignant mirth, boy, 
From feeling has its birth, boy ; 
‘Tis worth the groans 
And the moans 
Of half the dolts on earth, boy. 


Each soul that there has smiled, boy, 
Is Erin's native child, boy— 

A woodbine flower 

In Erin's bower, 
So elegant, so wild, boy. 


The surly clouds that roll, boy, 

Will not for storms console, boy ; 
Tis the rainbow s light 
So tenderly bright, 

That softens and cheers the soul, boy. 


I'd ask no friends to mourn, boy, 
When I to dust return, boy- 

No breath of sigh 

Or brine of eye 
Should gather round my urn, boy. 


I just would ask a tear, boy, 
From every eye that’s there, boy ; 
Then a smile each day, 
All sweetly gay, 
My memory should repair, boy. 


The laugh that there endears, boy 
The memory of your years, boy- 
Would more delight 
Your hovering sprite 
Than half the world’s tears, boy. 


of Wolfe’s productions which 


Or that ‘th’ unaenerous world can chill 
One glow of fond emotion 

For those who made it dearer still, 
And shared my wild devotion. 
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Stern Duty rose, and frowni: 
i His leaden chain around me; 
With iron look and sullen tongue 
He mutter'd as he bound me— 
“The mountain breeze,the boundless heare 


il oft those solemn scenes I view 
In rapt and dreamy sadness ; 

oft look on those who loved them too 
With faney’s idle gladness ; 

Again I Jong'd to view the light 


In Nature's features glowing ; Unfit for toil the creature ; 
Again to tread the mountain's height, These for the free alone are viven,-- 
And taste the soul's o’erflowing, But what have slaves with Nature?” 


The rest of Wolfe’s history ean be very briefly told. Having 
given up all idea of af llowship, he resolved to enter into 
orders; indeed he seems to have had for some years a ten- 
dency to the ministry. He accordingly commenced his 
divinity studies, in which, however, he does not appear to 
have distinguished himself as much as his brilliant  suceess in 
other pursuits might have led his friends to expect. Ile was 
ordained in 1317, and was ina short time appointed to a 
temporary curacy at Ballyclog, a remote district in the County 
of Tyrone; here, however, he did not make any great stay, 
as in January, ISLS, we find him permanently settled as a 
curate in the parish of Donoughmore. From his letters 1t 
may be gathered that lis duties were very laborious; his 
parish being very extensive, and situated in a wild and hill 
district, the population ef which was so scattered that it was 
no easy task for Wolfe to keep up that intercourse with hus 
Hock which he thought it incumbent on a clergyman to matn- 
tain. Hlis time was so occupied as altogether to preclude him 
from indulging his taste for literature; and what must have 
been the severest. trial of all, poor Wolfe does not seein to 
have had a single congenial mind to commune with. He 
devoted himself with the most exemplary zeal to his multifart- 
ous duties, particularly during one year in which typhus fever 
prevailed to an alarming extent in his parish. He was most 
indefatigable in visiting the sick, and careless of his own 
health, exposed himself without precaution to every hardship ; 
aud thus unfortunately confirmed a consumptive tendency 
Which had manifested itself while he wasin college. In 1821, 
Archdeacon Russell was induced, from the accounts of Wolfe's 
failing health which reached his friends, to visit him at 
Castle Caulfield. He found him just returned from Scotland, 
Where he had gone to consult a physician who was celebrated 
for lus skill in cases of consumption ; and witnessed the 
enthusiastic affection with which his poor but attached flock 
welcomed him back. The Archdeacon was shocked at te 
deplorabl state in which he found his friend. “We subjoin a 
brief account of 1l—an account whieh for the sake of religto”, 
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not to say humanity, we hope is nof, at the present day, 
. . ; . yy 
applicable to any of the curates of the isstablished Church :— 


«The habits of his life w hile he resided on his cure, were 1n every 
respect calculated to confirm his constitutional tendency to consump- 
tion. He seldom thought of providing a regular meal; and his 
humble cottage exhibited every appearance of the neglect of the 
ordinary comforts of life. A few straggling rush-bottomed chairs, 
piled up with his books, a small rickety table before the fire-place. 
covered with parish memoranda, and two trunks containing: all his 
papers—serving at the same time to cover the broken parts of the 
oor—constituted all the furniture of his sitting-room. The mouldy 
walls of the closet in which he slept were hanging with loose folds 
of damp paper ; and between this wretched cell and his parlour 
was the kitchen, which was occupied by a disbanded soldier, his 
wife, and their numerous brood of children, who had emigrated with 
him from his first quarters, and seemed now in full possessiun of the 
whole concern, entertaining him merely as a lodger, and usurping 
the entire disposal of his small plot of ground, as the absolute lords 
of the soil,” 


After a great deal of importunity, Wolfe was, with much 
difficulty, induced to return to Dublin where most of his 
friends resided. For a short time his health continued to 
fluctuate ; and towards the approach of winter he was ordered 
to the South of France. He accordingly proceeded to 
Bourdeaux, where he remained for a month. On his return, 
his friends flattered themselves that he had derived benetit 
from the voyage ; but their hopes were short-lived. The fell 
disease soon re-appeared in an aggravated shape. In vain 
didhe, by the directions of his physicians, remove to the Cove 
ofCork for the winter; the symptoms gradually increased, 
his strength daily diminished, and on the 23rd of February, 
1823, Wolfe calmly and happily expired. : 

It cannot but be matter of regret that Wolfe should have 
wnitten so little, and should have discontinued writing at suc 
aearly age. The Ode on the Burial of Sir John Moore, 
which is stated on good authority to have been the last poem 
a by him, was written in 1814, when Wolfe was but 
oe” , bas had he, when his faculties had become 
slunted. ttt hi ‘elf ni ee sensibility been somew hat 
staneale ‘A mse f sedulously to composition, there can 
something rn but that he would have produced 
beautiful e« — to the few fugitive pieces which remain, 

as some of them undeniably are. Wolfe, however, 


SeeINS ; us 
ba to have had any method in his writing, but to 
J 
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have composed lis different poems by fits and starts, as the 
mood inspired him; and being utterly indifferent to literary 
fame, he appears never to have taken the least interest In the 
fate of his productions; not one of which we believe was ever 
published by himself. As soon as he had resolved to enter 
into orders, he at once discontinued every species of com- 
position, but that which was requisite for his professional 
duties; and when ordained he entered upon the discharge of 
his sacred functions with a zeal and an energy, which, though 
scarcely to have been expected from one with a mind consti. 
tuted as his was, effectually precluded him from any other 
occupation. Unlike his brother clergymen, Maturin and 
Sterling, Wolfe never regretted his choice of the church asa 
profession ; nor was Ins life like theirs, one perpetual strife 
between the impulse of genius, and the dictates of duty. 
His brief career presents, as we stated before, scarce an inc- 
dent of any interest to recount; but we have thought thata 
short memoir of one, who as a poet, and still more as a man, 
reflects credit upon our common country, would not be uni- 
teresting, or Inappropriate in an Lrish publication. 





















Arr, V.—ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM, 


1. Debates in Parliament on Administrative Reform. 

2, Report of the Evaminers appointed for examining Candi- 
dates for the Civil Service. 

3. Meetings and Documents of the Administrative Leforu 
Assoctation. 


That Change is the law of our being, is a truism which is 
enforced upon the mind at every instant of our mortal exis- 
tence. We live, we breathe, we move in an atmosphere of 
change, and all things round us bear upon their front the signs 
and indications of transitiveness and instability. ‘The moment 
in which we conceive a thought it passes from us, and is suc- 
ceeded by another and another, ere that thought is developed. 
The act, however brief, that we perform occupies a succession 
of time in its accomplishment. ‘The sounds that strike the 
ear are gore almost ere noted, and are followed by others 
equally fleeting and unenduring. The obiects presented to 
the eye impress the same idea of mutability by their motion, 
intrinsic or extrinsic, as the motton and changes of position 
of the observer himself, and the variations of light and) dark- 
hess, sunshine and cloud. 

Events of public, as of private, life arise, pass on, and 
others come crowding after them, even like the flowing past 
of waters ; and habit makes us see, without surprise, that the 
cecurrence which but now was present has, in a twinkling as 
it were, become a thing of the past, leaving its place occupied 
by something else, which, in its turn, passes onward quickly 
and is gone. The minutes, the hours, have their never-ending, 
— peenaigcne ia days, the weeks, the months, 
oo “eceigeohaang similarly urging, or being urged forward, 
an ng aihas an endless train. Our fellow creatures 
oa a ~ and within ourselves we feel and find the 
subject a uy ; ‘ — change to which all creation 13 
es aSesan its birth, and which nothing in creation can for 
| ' obstruct or arrest in its decreed and perpetual 
course, 

“a it _ forbidden and impossible for man to stay this 
all pervading principle, he has, however, a power 
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reese rved fo him inh regard to it, of which he Can Hake il large 
and a noble use, if he have but the intelligence and the wil, 
If, mistead of dreaming of a foolish and vain resistance, lie 
foresee in time the inevitable approach of change ; if in time 
he prepare and be ready to go with it, and seize with happy 
quickness upon tlie means that shall chance to present them. 
selves of guiding and directing it, all shock and jarring may 
be avoided, and the movement will proceed easily and natu 
rally, so as to give rather the idea of a developement tlian that 
of a substitution or a transmutation. 

Happy, then, is the man or nation that recognises, and is 
prepared in due season to adopt and observe this policy. Pe. 
eullarly lappy is England among the nations of [urope, that 
it is in the very essence and spint of her constitution to accept 
and yield to change when the appointed hour has struck, 
without being lable to cither of the errors which have elsewhere 
proved so disastrous—that of violent and frenzied anticipation, 
or blind and obstinate resistance. It were a needless waste 
of time to recapitulate the several instances in which this 
happy spirit has been displayed —instanees multiplied within 
the memory of the existing generation, and several of them 
fresh in our minds at this moment. Catholic Emancipation, 
Parh mentary Reform, Reform of the Municipal Corporations 
of the three hKingd ms, abolition of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, abolition of the Corn Laws, Free Trade, and (despite of 
lawyers) Legal and Judicial Reforms of no mean magnitude, 
such have been, within less than thirty years, the important 
changes effected happily and beneficially, because taken up in 
their inevitable time and cheerfully accepled, And now again 
we see a large political change in progress of acceptation— 
a change not by any means ‘looming in the future,” but ae- 
tually upon us and -being proceeded with as we write. We 
allude to what its professed promoters complacently proclaim 
to be the terror of patronage lovers and scekers, the muc! 
talked of agitation for ameliorating the system of appointments 


rye 
its 


and promotions in the offices and employments of the state. 

“The French Revolution has resumed its onward mareh! 
said the Thunderer of the Press in February, 1548, on the 
startling, vet not altogether unlooked for intelligence, that the 
glass-palace-royalty of Louis Philippe, with all its sheen and 
splendor, had broken into fragments and gone down all at 
once in shivering ruin before the terrible hurricane of popult 
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fury! “Reform has resumed its onward march’?! do the 
advocates and abettors of the present Administrative Reform 
Movement cry out as oracularly and as magniloquently : 
but it yet remains to be seen if the flaws and cracks they so 
loudly denounce in the existing structure of our Public Ad- 
ninistration, be forerunners of an equally wholesale shattering 
and seattering, or merely matters remediable at the cost of a 
little energetic effort, and without a total subversion. 

To consider the movement in question, its professed objects, 
iis management, progress, and prospects, is the purpose of 
our paper; aud as the directest way to plunge at once 2 
wedias res, we shall set out with the text supplied to us by 
its chief Parliamentary promoters, and go on thence with 
its brief but not uninteresting history to the present time. 

On the 15th of June, then, in the last year, 1555, we find 
Mr. Layard, M.P. for Aylesbury, bringing forward in the 
House of Commons a motion in relation to the subject, couched 
in the following terms, viz. 

“That this House views with deep and increasing concern 
tle state of the nation, and is of opinion that the manner in 
which merit and efticiency have been sacrificed im public 
appointments to party and family influences, and to a blind 
adlerence to routine, has given rise to great misfortunes, and 
threatens to bring discredit on the national character, and 
involve the country in great disasters.” 

Upon this motion an amendment was moved by Sir Ndward 
Bulwer Lytton to the following effect :— 

“That this House recommends to the earliest attention 
of Her Majesty’s ininisters the necessity of a careful revision 
of our various official establishments, with a view to simplify 
and facilitate the transaction of public business ; and by in- 
sututng judicious tests of ment, as well as by removing 
obstructions to its fair promotion and legitimate rewards, to 
‘ecure to the service of the state the largest available proportion 
of the energy and intelligence for which the people of this 
country are distinguished ”’* 

a earls traveller and distinguished author, whose 
“th ae ' nen we have now set out, japon 
whet oo } the movement and by no means originated It, 

any partin so doing. ‘Twenty years ago and more, the 


-—, - 


* Hansard, Vol, 138, M.S. 204., pp. 2041, &c. 1855, 
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concentration of opinion upon the subject—that concentration 
which earries everything in these countries upon which it can 
he got and brought to bear—had begun, and in the dreary 
course of the years that have since intervened, neither Mr. 
Layard nor Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton had made any demon. 
stration even of being aware of what was in_ preparation, 
When at length the movement had acquired importance enough 
io engage parliamentary attention, they adroitly seized upon 
it, ué mos est, with Parliamentary aspirants to distmetion, and 
have sought to make it their own. Credit may be given to 
them for theit services, present and prospective, but they are 
not to cheat out of their proper fame the earlier advocates and 
promoters, 

Exactly twenty years ago, in the year 1836, Henry Taylor 
published a work entitled, Ze Statesman, in which the fol- 
lowing remarks oceur :— 


The far greater proportion of the duties which are performed in 
the office of a Minister are, and must be (/) performed under no 
effective responsibility, where politics and parties are not affected by 
the matter in question, and so long as there is no flagrant neglect or 
wlaring injustice which a party can take hold of, the responsibility to 
Varliament is merely nominal, or falls otherwise only through casu- 
alty, caprice, and a misemployment of the time due from Parlia- 
ment to legislative affairs. Thus the business of the office may be 
reduced within a very manageable compass, without creating public 
scandal, By evading decistons wherever they can be evaded ; by shift 
ing them on other departments and authorities wherever they can be 
hifted ; by giving decisions upon superficial examinations,—categorr 
cally, so as not to expose the superficiality in expounding the reasons ; by 
deferring questions til, as Lord Bacon says “ they resolve of themsetees ; 
by undertaking nothing for the publie good, which the public vowe does 
wot call for; by conciliating loud and energetic individuals at the 
expense of such public interests as are dumb or do not attract atten 
tion; by sacrificing everywhere what is feeble and obscure to what 
is influential and cognizable : by such means and shifts as these, the 
‘ingle functionary granted by the theory may reduce his business 
within his powers, and perhaps altote: for eer sian weal valuable 
if all re putations in this line of life, that of ‘ea safe man,” and if his 
business even thus reduced, strains, as it well may, his powers and 
his industry to the utmost, then (whatever may be the theory), the 
man may be without reproach —without other reproach at least than 
that which belongs to men placing themselves in a way to have their 
understandings abused and debased, their sense of justice corrupted, 
them publie spirit and appreciation of public objects undermined.— 
i” 4’ 1OS, , 

It is one business to do what must be done, another to devise 
ught to be done. Tt is in the spirit of the British Gover™ 
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hitherto existing, to transact only the former business ; 
form which it requires isto enlarge the spirit so as to in- 
Of and from amongst those measures which are 
foreed upon him, to choose that which will bring him the most credit 
with the least trouble, has hitherto been the sole care of a statesman 
ia office ; and, as a statesman’s official establishment has been here- 
tofore constituted, it is care enough for any man. Every day, every 
hour, bas its exigencies, its immediate demands ; and he who has 
hardly time to eat his meals cannot be expected to occupy hiwself in 
devising good for mankind. “I am,” says Mr. Landor’s statesman, 
“@ waiter at a tavern where every hour is dinner time, and pick-a- 
bone upon a silver dish,”"—the carrent compulsory business he gets 
through as he may ; some is undone, some is ill done ; but, at best, 
to get it done is an object which he proposes to himself. But as to 
the inventive and suggestive portions of a statesman’s functions, he 
would think himself an Utopian dreamer if he undertook them ; and 
such he would be, if he undertook them in any other way than 
through a resconstitution and reform of his establishment.” — 
Page 159. 

This, then, is the great evil and want,—that there is not, within 
the pale of our Government, any adequately numerous body of able 
statesmen; some to be more externally active, and answer the 
demands of the day; others to be somewhat more retired and medi- 
tative, in order that they may take thought for the morrow. How 
great the evil of this want is,—it may require peculiar opportunities 
of observation fully to understand and feel ; but one who, with com- 
petent knowledge, should consider well the number and magnitude 
of those measures which are postponed for years, or totally preter- 
mitted—not for want of practicability, but for want of time and 
thought; one who should proceed with such knowledge to consider 
the great means and appliances of wisdom which lie scattered through 
this intellectual country, squandered upon individual purposes—not 
tor want of applicability to national ones, but for want of being 
brought together and directed ; one who, surveying these things with 
a heart capable of a people's joys and sorrows, their happy virtue or 
miserable guilt on these things dependent, should duly estimate the 
sw canbe wr dlnies it oy the exalted ends unaccomplished, could 
thing futath . “" 7 _ say within himself, that there must be some- 
a of po yp ans in the very idea of statesmanship on which our sys- 
‘A stration ts based; or that there must be some moral 
uae Ms bss aroha date be the very centre and seat of life in a country, 
token he b — bowl must be broken at the fountain, and the wheel 

. » cistern, 

Be gran the < yphoanbes insensibility to that which constitutes 
tatesman-like ce an sate tua of the country, its serviceable and 
the country  eonvina and), 80 far are men in power from searching 
promoting or rough for such minds, or men in Parliament from 
eae perinitting the search, that I hardly know if that nenis- 

** existed in the present generation, who, if such a mind were 
Casually proc ; ont ’ ay 
, Y presented to him, would not forego the use of it rather than 


hazard a debate | . he , 
» hi » ebat in the House of Commons upon an additional item 
HIS OS® imate ‘. 


ment, as 
and the re 
elude the latter. 
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Till the Government of the country shall become a nucleus of 
which the best wisdom in the country contained shall be perpetually 
forming itself in deposit, it will be, except as regards the shuffling of 
power from hand to hand and class to class, little better than, 
Government of fetches, shifts, and hand-to-mouth expedients, 

Till a wise and constant instrumentality at work upon adminis 
trative measures (distinguished as they might be from measures of 
political parties) shall be understood to be essential to the Govern. 
ment of a country, that country can be considered to enjoy nothing 
more than the embryo of a Government,—a means towards produc. 
ing thorough changes in its own structure and constitution, and in 
the political elements acting upon it, something worthy to be called 
a Government, at some future time. For governing a country isa 
very different thing from upholding a Government, ‘ alia res sceptrum, 
alia plectrum.” 


This is going a little higher perhaps than the exact piteh 
of the present aspirations of Administrative Reformers, but 
their large souls ‘‘ have stomach for it all’?! They profess 
to desire and hope to see accomplished or attained this  piteb 
of perfection, but for the present confine themselves to the 
narrower and more practical point of obtaining “ the best 
men inthe right place” in the minor appointments of the 
state, 

It certainly does not very clearly appear how the perfection 
aimed at by Henry Taylor in the extract just quoted, can 
be reduced from the domain of theory and speculation to that 
of experiment and practice. No doubt there is unfortunatel 
only too much truth in his deseription of the hand-to-moath" 
system under which the higher administration of imperial affairs 
is carried on. No doubt present emergencies are thought more 
of than abstract fitnesses. No doubt the louder and more 
energetic and more pressing, whether individuals, bodies, of 
those corporeal incorporeabilities, public movements, carry the 
day in the realms of administration, as they do in minor spheres 
of life. But these are incidents inseparable from human affairs, 
necessities of our imperfect state of being here below, and 
until angels shall come down and take on themselves the task 
of earthly government, these things will go on and recur again 
and again, and at best we can only mitigate what it 1s really 
hot given to us to correct or prevent. : 

There is no Royal road even to this mitigation. It mus 
be a work of time, of labour, of the ageregat e of an infinitude 
of small efforts in detail constantly and perseveringly made, 
and perse veringly carried out in despite of opposition, difficul- 
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ties, discouragements. A reform in the minor a 
of the State, if it progress successfully, would largely conduce 
towards ultimate ameliorations in the higher departments, 
according as the parties selected for fitness below should 
gradually approach the top of the ladder. An increase and 
enlargement of political education and ideas in the general body 
of the community, would operate as the due preparing of the 
oil, and providing of the necessary materials, and binding 
mortar wherein and wherewith to lay the secure foundations 
and upraise the structure of the new edifice. The first of these 
postulates is the immediate object and purpose of the present 
agitation. ‘The second of them is yet a matter of theory, or, 
we should perhaps say, of many theories, for many and various 
indeed are the schemes and theories for general improvement 
and enlightenment that are constantly being “ventilated” in 
society. 

A cursory review of the Debate in which Mr. Layard and 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton made the motion and amendment 
respectively which we have already given, will best shew the 
light in which the movement is publicly considered, and the 
general nature of the expectations entertained of its progress 
and possible results. 

Mr, Layard assumed the fact which was not contested, that 
a feeling was abroad, very generally, of dissatisfaction with the 
existing system of administration, and remarked that whether 
that feeling were justifiable or not, the House would do well 
and rightly by giving it a fair consideration. 

He then proceeded to explain his personal opinions on the 
matter, by stating that he considered the Government of the 
country to be a class monopoly in the hands of a few families 
absorbing occassionally those who had gained notice as leaders 
of the people and representatives of popular opinion, and 
thus getting rid of their opposition and silencing their denunci- 
ations, The consequence of all this was, a general loss of 
oe ~ 7 Government. This want of confidence was 
that of on : ie management of the Army—second, as to 
the Civil Se Ip omatic and Consular Services, and third, as to 

AVI Service at home. 
" po penn to the first of these divisions or departments, 
» amongst other letters, one from Lieutenant-General 


Sir Will; adit R ; . 
Villiam Napier, which contained the following remarkable 
passage viz, ;— 
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With respect to favoritism generally, it certainly pervades the 
british Army to an inordinate degree, seeing that no officer of high 
or low rank, no man below the rank of an officer, no civilian related 
to or interested for an officer by relationship or friendship, or seeking 
himself to enter the army, but whose first thought and immediate 
course is not, very vehemently to beseech some person privately to use 
influence to obtain by favor what is sought for. The universal constant 
prayer is, ‘Let me have your interest!’ 

Sometimes indeed, some poor forlorn officer merely states his long 
and arduous services, his wounds, and the number of his relations 
who have been killed in action ;—but this only to sway the influential 
person addressed, not as grounds for acceding to his claim! 

Why isthis? Surely because the absolute necessity of private 
interests apart from merit is universally felt to be dominant. 

(Hansard, same volume, page 2047.) 


The English composition ofthe foregoing quotation is not 
the very best in the world—not exactly what has won the fame 
of the “ History of the Peninsular War,”—but the stubborn 
Knglish facts which it puts forward cannot be mistaken, nor 
demed. Mr, Layard proceeded pointedly to illustrate them :— 


Colonel Hardinge entered the army as Ensign in 1844, In 
direct violation of the regulation requiring two years regimental 
duty before staff appointment, he was made aide-de-camp to his 
father, and served with distinction as such in the Indian Campaign. 
He was then made Lieutenant’ without purchase. Hundreds of 
poor Ensigns went through that campaign with no such reward, 
Shortly after, he was allowed to purchase a Company in another 
regiment over the heads of all the Lieutenants, and was not in his 
uew regiment many days when he got an exchange into the Cold- 
stream (iuards, and thence advanced rapidly through the Staff to his 
present position. Now take the case of Lieutenant Henry Buck, 
who entered the service about the same time. He not only served 
through allthe Campaigns in the Punjaub, but was likewise a 
Gioojerat and other battles, and obtained several medals and clasps 
He is still a Lieutenant ! 

Lord Eustace Cecil's promotion was excused the other day 0a the 
ground that he had shewn a meritorious desire to “ See Service.” But 
he exchanged out of every regiment which was seeing service. His 
regiment is actually at the seat of war, and he is placed ina battalion 
which is at this moment in London. I was accused of inaccuracy 
the case of Captain Blackett, but his father has written to the 
* Times,” to say that his son was not promoted for merit ; but that! 
was by the influence of Colonel Upton, with whom he had gone e 
some pleasure excursion !! 

I have a long list of Lieutenants who have served for years a0 
years without having been promoted—I will call the attention of the 
Hous: only to afew cares > avoiding as much as I possibly can the 
mentioning ofames where it may be considered patnful to individuals 
to do so, There was a Lieutenant Edwards who went to th 
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Peninsula in the year 181l—was at the aerate of Badajos in 
'4]2_-and was engaged throughout the whole of the Peninsular war, 
He was in six medal actions, and he was thirty times under fire, and 
was twice wounded. He was subsequently with the army of occu- 
»ation in France, and was eng: ged on service nearly ever since. 
And yet, notwithstanding a most earnest appeal to Lord Hardinge 
Sir William Napier in his favor, he has remained a Lieutenant! 
Let me mention another case—that of Lieutenant D : that 
ofiver made application for promotion to the rank of Captain, without 
purchase. He was an Ensign in 1839. He is the son of an old officer, 
avd has himself served some twelve or fourteen years (out of his 
seventeen years in the army) on Foreign Service, having been that 
me in India and in the China Campaigns, and he has a medal for 
the Chinese war. He has a family, and has exchanged into the 
present regiment because it was impossible for him to support his 
family in England. He is now the oldest subaltern in active service, 
and he has applied to be appointed to an unattached company. But 
no jhe bas no friends at the Horse Guards, and therefore, he still 
remains a subaltern. 

| will now read to the House a most touching letter furnished to 
we by Sir William Napier, who has applied in vain on behalf of the 
writer to Lord Hardinge, the Commander in Chief, The writer is 
‘Captain in the 44th regiment, and has been forty-four years in 
actual service :— 

“This day is the fortieth anniversary of the battle of the Nivelle— 
llow few survive of those whom you so gallantly led that day! Am I 
vot privileged as one of your old followers to address you. . . I have 
been recommended for a brevet majority (1s. per diem). My Lord 
Hardinge rejected my claims to this trifling boon with the inconsist- 
cney of admitting that he entertains a full sense of my merits! He has 
promoted a legion of youngsters over me... Cependant wimporte la 
rue est st courte et si triste qu’ on ne doit pas s’en chagriner !” 


by 





Mr. Layard then stated a case of a very opposite description ; 
sta Captain § , promoted without services stated, in 1853, 
‘0 a Majority over the Senior Major of his own regiment, who 
ad entered the army years before him, and had been in the 
Ailghanistan and Punjaub Campaigns, and been severely 
wounded in the Kafir war. In 1855 this lucky individual was 
nade Deputy and Quarter-Master-General and Lieutenant 
Colonel, with the certainty of full Colonel’s rank in three years, 
ie Meantime redaining his company in his own regiment. 
this step put him over the head of a Lieutenant Colonel 
“10 Was six years his senior, and had several times distin- 
suished himself and been wounded in action. {t also put him 
over the head of Brigade Major Simmons, who entered the 
aoe nine years before him, and was also several times dis- 
‘uguished and wounded in the Indian battles. 
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The honourable member went on to read a return by which 
it appeared that out of 116 Staff Officers, only seven had 
received certificates of competency from the senior department 
of the Royal Military College. 

‘Turning to the second branch of his subject, the Diplomatic 
and Consular Services, he thus summed up his chief grounds 
of complaint against the first of those services:— 


Heads of missions 21 of noble families—nearly all being the 
large and important missions. Private gentlement 7, and chiefly in 
small missions. Secretaries of legation 17 belonging to the nobility, 
7 of the other class. Fourteen paid attaches against 10. The Hon. 
Mr. Stanley of the Derby family made Secretary of Legation in three 
years; while Mr. Alison, confessedly a man of genius, has been kept 
inthe Turkish Embassy since 1839 without rank as Secretary of 
Legation, or any increase of pay. In the Consular Service, there is 
no promotion, and the chief posts of it are given to men who have 
not served in the Subordinate posts. Men of ability are kept 
30 years in insignificant positions, and are mulcted in their miserable 
salaries not ouly for income tax, but for what is called the “ Foreign 
Office Clerks’ fees,"—an abomination in itself. 


Mr. Layard’s case in respect of the “ Civil Service,” the 
third division of lis subject, was mainly rested upon the Reports 
of Commissions and Committees that have from time to time 
examined directly or incidentally into the system pursued i 
that service. He first quoted Mr. Romilly’s opinion —one of 
the gentlemen at this moment sitting as an “ Examiner” 
under the new arrangements for testing the qualifications of 
candidates. 


Active exertions in obtaining votes in the House of Commons, 
large sums of money spent in Elections, a sturdy adherence to one 
political party, at last followed by one adverse vote, just to indicate 
that the former unswerving devotion ought to be duly appreciated ; 
these and similar considerations actuate the Minister of the day 1 
dispensing receiverships, secretaryships, commissionerships and chait- 
manships, according as they fall vacant. In all cases, the men % 
chosen are appointed, not because they are peculiarly fit, but because 
as political adherents they must be provided for,——they look upon 
their appointments not as imposing new duties and opening an i 
portant field for fresh exertions, but as a reward for the past, and an 


agreeable and easy retirement for the future. 


. + * . * 

Sir James Stephens, of old and long established authorty 
matters official, especially when connected with the Colon 
office, was the next witness cited, and from him Mr. Layar 
quoted the following description of the three classes into which 
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the clerks of the Colonial Office are practically not technically 
divided. 


The first, a very small minority, displayed qualities worthy of the 
highest admiration, large capacity of mind, literary powers of rare 
excellence, sound scholarship, indomitable energy, mature experience 
in public affairs and an absolute self-devotion to the public service. 
These men had been nearly all sought out and appointed on account 
of their well-ascertained fitness. * ” * * The third 
class, greatly exceeding in number the two other classes united, pos- 
sessed only in alow degree, and some of them in a degree almost 
incredibly low, either the talents or habits of men of business, or the 
industry, zeal, or knowledge required for the effective performance 
of their appropriate functions. * * They were without 
exception men who had been appointed to gratify the political, the 
domestic or the personal feelings of their patrons. 

The members of the second class, (much smaller than the third, 
though a little larger than the first) were chiefly, though not 
exclusively, indebted to nepotism for their introduction to the depart- 
ment. 


Testimony of generally a similar nature was also given by 
Sir Charles ‘Trevelyan and others. 

One instance of evidence given against Mr. Layard’s views 
was mentioned by him with considerable contempt. However, 
without agreeing with the opinions therein expressed, we shall 
hereafter, when noticing the remarks of a distinguished 
foreigner upon the Aduinistrative Reform Movement, take 
oceasion to shew that the evidence in question is not altogether 
‘0 unworthy of consideration, as Mr. Layard and others of his 
rather advanced politics would have the public to believe. 
the person quoted is Mr. Romilly, one of the existing ‘ Civil 
Service Exammers.” ; 


« Adinitting all the evils of patronage, Ido not think the Civil 
Service should be made the instrument of the political regeneration 
of the country unless it be directly good for the service itself. 


Parliament ought to be able to cure its own diseases, without having 

resource to the Civil Service  * ? . + It seems to me 

Ban the result of open competition will be a democratical Civil 
ice side by side with an Aristocratic Legislature. 

’ ; * * » * 
ht “ato must necessarily be in favor of the more numer- 
lena tleh.ove le natural abilities of that more numerous class, the 
cultivate eg inferior to those of the higher. Inducements to 
moderate oe articles will not be wanting. The comparatively 
the scale 7 “ " of the Civil Service rise in value as you descend in 
inithilesen, clety. I therefore believe the great majority of the 
nents will fall to those who are in the lower social position, 
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and the more the Civil Service is recruited from the lower elas. 
the less it will be sought after by the higher, until at last the aristy. 
cracy will be altogether dis-associated from the permanent Cj 
Service of the country.” 


The nature of the examinations actually existing in tle 
various departments of Government, was then spoken o 
by Sir C. Trevelyan ; and these we take from a Parhamentar 
Return on the subject, Number 216 of the Session of 1855. 
moved for by Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P. for Pontefract, an 
ordered to be printed in May of that year :— 


TREASURY. 


The candidates are examined in the common rules of arithmetic, 
such as the rule of three, vulgar and decimal fractions, interest, an 
discount ; and they are required to make an abstract of some officia 
documents, to test their intelligence, and to show that they are abi 
to write and compose correctly. 

The general nature of the examination is verbally explained to th: 
candidates, and they are alowed any time not exceeding one month 
to prepare for it. 


CUSTOMS, 


Versons nominated to clerkships in the Customs, upon presenting 
themselves to take up their appointments are at once required to 
write from dictation in the presence of a properly qualified offleer or 
clerk, and are examined in the principal rules of arithmetic, aud 
the first four rules of decimal and vulgar fractions, 

If upon this examination there should appear reasonable ground 
to believe that they will be qualified, they are placed on probation 
for three months ; at the expiration of that period they are subjected 
to a further examination. 


EXCISE. 


No person is fully admitted as a clerk in the Excise (Inland 
Revenue) Office until he has been examined, and his proficiency has 
been ascertained in reading, writing, vulgar fractions, decimals 
book-keeping by double entry, writing from dictation, correspondence, 
geography, and the history of the British Empire. 

In the metropolitan post-offices, every person nominated toacl 
ship is subjected to an examination in penmanship, orthography, and 
arithmetic ; and if to a clerkship in the Secretary’s department © 
the London office, the candidate is also required to draw up a sulle 
mary of some official case from the original documents. 

A candidate who passes the examination described above recel”® 
® conditional appointment, but at the end of three months 2 further 
report is made as to his competency before his appointment is com 
firmed. ; 

No formal notice is given of the first examination, but on passing 
it the candidate receives notice of the second. 


erk- 
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In regard to provincial post-offices, the appointment of the clerks 
is entrusted to the local postmasters, subject to the approval in each 
case of the Postmaster-general ; and before any appointment is 
authorised the postmaster is required to send a specimen of the can- 
jidate’s writing, and to make a written report on his qualifications. 


ADMIRALTY HOUSE CLERKS. 


All gentlemen hereafter to be appointed to junior elerkships in 
the Secretary's department of the Admiralty, at Whitehall, are to 
undergo an examination, conducted by the Admiralty Inspector of 
Schools (The Rev. Dr. Woolley) and one of the senior clerks, who 
will be specially named for the purpose. 

The subjects of examination and the number of marks to be assign- 
ed to each subject are to be as follows :— 


A. Writing from dictation from an English author — —- 50 
B. Making a précis or digest of papers or correspondence — 60 


© Arithmetic, consisting of addition, subtraction, multi- 
poenpen, division, reduction, rule of three, vulgar 





ractions, and practice - - - - —- - 350 

D. English history a er a ee 
E. Geography ar ey ee> Us Wee ee ee 
7 tenn rom Ustin . ~~ «= ‘. =- —~ @& 
G. Translation from French - en eee ae 
Total -~ -—- ~— 3800 


The total numder of marks is to be 300, and of these, 100 must be 
obtained to qualify for an appointment. 

The numbers to be reported to the Board of Admiralty in every 
case, and if a candidate shall pass a superior examination, or display 
peculiar excellence in any of the subjects of examination, a special re- 
port is to be made for their information. 

Admiralty, 15 January, 1855. 


MEMORANDUM. 
(Examination of Clerks, Somerset House.) 


: All gentlemen hereafter to be appointed to junior clerkships at 
Prete House are to undergo an examination, conducted by the 
rrp Anspector of Schools (the Rev. Dr. Woolley) and one of 
A nior clerks, who will be specially named for the purpose. 
ad i yi of examination and the number of marks to be assigu- 
weh subject are to be as follows :— 
4 riting from dictation from an English author - ow 
a rece a precis or digest of papers or correspondence — 60 
' Arithmetic, consisting of addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, division, reduction, rule of three, vulgar frac- 


I Goteand prastivg mt a ee tlt ae OB 
), Decimal fractions, interest and discount, annuities, 

E Bes ng’: and system of double entry - - 60 
+ English history - - = .~. = =- = = v8 
r, Geography _ ae ee a « -—_- — oe 


Total - -— 300 
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The total number of marks is to be 300, and of these, 100 aust |. 


obtained to qualify for an appointment. 

The numbers of marks obtained are to be Papeases to the Board 
of Admiralty in each case, and if a candidate shall pass a superior 
examination, or display peculiar excellence in any of the subjects of 
examination, a special report is to be made for the information of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


HOME OFFICE. 
31 March, 1855. (Signed) H. Wappineroy, 





FOREIGN OFFICE. 
cecmenneninedl Nil. 
(Signed) G. Lenox Conyncuam, 
March, 1855. Chief Clerk. 





Note.—Although it will be seen by the above return that persons 
nominated to clerkships in the Foreign Office are not subjected to 
any preliminary examination, a rule has been laid down by Lord 
Clarendon, and applied to all appointments during the last year, that 
every person nominated to a clerkship is to be considered as appoint. 
ed only on probation, and if at the end of six months’ trial in the 
office he is tound to be unfit, his appointment is to be cancelled. 


COLONIAL OFFICE. 


Persons nominated to clerkships in the Colonial Office are not 
subjected to examinntion as a condition of admission into that office ; 
but all persons nominated to clerkships are compelled to perform a 
probationary service of one year. 


PAYMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 


The subjects of examination are— 
Practice. 
Rule of three, direct, inverse and double. 
Vulgar and decimal fractions. 
Interest, purchase of stock, and exchange. 
Writing from dictation. 
_ A prects or abstract of some official documents. ; 
Before the term of probation expires, the candidate is examined 
as to his knowledge of book-keeping. 
No particular notice of the examination to be undergone is give" 
The candidate is apprised of it on his nomination, pi usually pre 


sents himself for examination within a fortnight or three weeks after: 
wards. 


ll April 1855. (Signed) KE. A. Horrat 
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oFFICK oF woops, &c. 


A person nominated to a clerkship in the Office of Woods is not 
subjected to any formal examination, but the first year of his service 
is strictly a period of probation. 

AUDIT OFFICE. 


|. Persons nominated to clerkships inthe Audit Office are subject - 
ed to a preliminary examination, which comprises handwriting 
English composition, and the following rules of arithmetic, viz. : Rule 
of three, practice, Interest, and vulgar and decimal fractions. 

9 The examination is conducted by a committee of three persons 
—the junior inspector, the chief clerk and the bookkeeper. The 
uestions and answers are in writing, and are submitted by the coui- 
mittee, with their report thercon, to the Board for their final devi. 
sjon. 

3. The length of notice given to each candidate that such examina- 
tion will be required is for a period not exceeding six weeks ; the no- 
tice is by letter, and the six weeks date from the date of the letter. 

4. When a candidate is judged by the Board to have passed this 
preliminary examination, he is admitted to probation. The proba- 
tionary period is one year, on the completion of which a further 
examination by the committee takes place in foreign exchanges and 
book-keeping by double entry. 


REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Subjects of examination:—1. Writing from dictation ; 2. Arith- 
metic; 3. Geography; 4. History (occasionally). 
— Mode and length of Notice given :—The examination takes place 
immediately on the person nominated to a elerkship reportin. himself 
at the office, without any previous notice, 


ORDNANCE OFFICE. 

Revised Regulations of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance 
relative to the Examination of Gentlemen appointod to be Clerke 
in the Ordnance Civil service, in accordance with a Report of the 
Treasury Comuittee, dated 17th December 18538, and a Minute 
- of the Lords of the Treasury, dated 17th January 1854. 

mapzeminetion is to be conducted by a committee to be composed 
One of the members of the Board, 
big =o clerk in the Office of the Secretary to the Board, and 
ie chief clerk in the Cash Account Office. 
1. The candidate is expected to be able to read aloud with proper 
, af mphasis and discretion. | 
4 Ee Write correctly from dictation. 
, 0 be conversant with the common rules of arithmetic, inelu- 
: a, vulgar and decimal fractions. $ ; 
) ve acquainted with book-keeping by double entry, if appoint- 
} ws to an office of accounts, ; 
ry i ‘a aopnetted with geography. 
ence, @ to write a letter and make an abstract of correspond- 
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7. To give a written or vivd voce opinion on an ordinary subject 
which may be proposed to him for the purpose of testing his 
general intelligence. 

8 The candidate must be between the ages of 17 and 23 years, of 
which proof must be given by an extract from the parish re- 
gister, or by a declaration before a magistrate. 

9. He must pass a medical examination, in order to ascertain that 
he has no bobily ailment likely to incapacitate bim for service, 

10, When the candidate shall have passed the requisite examination, 
his abilities are to be further tested by one week's employment 
in each of the following offices, viz.: The Office of the Secre- 
tary to the Board, and the Cash Account Office. 

11. The result is to be reported to the Board, and, if satisfactory, 
the candidate is to be admitted as a clerk on probation for 
twelve months, anda quarterly report is to be made of bis 
conduct and abilities, Should these further reports be also 
satisfactory, the appointment will be confirmed. 

12. In the case of clerks appointed to foreign stations who, either 
from want of qualifications or from misconduct, may be deem- 
ed by the storekeeper unfit to be confirmed in their appoint- 
ments at the end of the probationary year, a court of inquiry 
w il] be assembled, who will report their proceedings, with their 
opinion, to the Board. 

13. In the case of gentlemen who may be appointed to clerkships in 
the colonies in which they are resident, the examination will 
be conducted and reported upon by the respective officers at 
the station. ° 

WAR OFFICE. 
Candidates will be examined in English grammar and composition, 
English history, and the British constitution, geography and arith- 
netic, 

Questions under the above heads, which vary from time to time 
are asked of each candidate, who is also required to write correctly 
from dictation, and in a clear good hand. 

rhe greatest importance will be attached to superiority in English 
grammar, Engtish composition, and writing correctly from dictation, 
and in arithmetic to the extent of a practical acquaintance with the 
rule of three, practice, interest, and vulgar and decimal fractions. 

A candidate will be allowed to indicate any book or subject apo® 
which he may wish to be specially examined. 

Against the name of each candidate marks will be placed, sho wing 
the number of questions answered correctly and incorrectly. 

A candidate, having passed his first examination, will be admitted 
& member of the War Office for one year, on probation, when he may 
be again examined upon the War Office Regulations, the Aris 
Brag he aint pt, and woe Sa 
has been such npg: | Son — “Saying = goer of the 
room in = hich he “ie “wut er approbation of the | wg, © nent 

nich he has been placed, he will be admitted a perm 
member of the department. 


‘ 


(i Apr, 1854 (Signed, B. Hawes 
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POOR LAW BOARD. 


No person has been nominated to any clerkship in the office of the 
Poor a Board since July 1853, when the committee appointed by 
the Lords of the Treasury to inquire respecting this office recom- 
mended that clerks should be examined previously to their appoint- 


ment ; and, consequently, no person has been subjected to such examina. 
tion. 
(Signed) W. G. Lumiey 
7 April 1855. Assistant Secretary. 


EXCHEQUER. 


The office of the Comptroller-general of the Exchequer, now in- 
trusted with funetions fermerly performed by the auditor of the re- 
ceipt, the four tellers, and the clerk of the pells, is created under the 
provisions of the 4th Will. 4, c. 15. All the officers and clerks of 
the departinent are nominated, on probation, by the Treasury, and 
are ‘ily contomed and appointed, after a service of twelve months, 
on the certificate of the Comptroller-general. 


PRIVY COUNCIL OFFICE. 
we WV. 


2 April 1855. (Signed) ©. Grevirir 





NATIONAL DEBT OFFICE. 


A candidate nominated to a clerkship in this office is subject to an 
examination, to show that he can write with ease and facility a elear 
legible hand ; that he can copy ina fair and correct manner from 
manuscript or print, and manuscript accounts selected and set before 
him for that purpose ; that he is complete master of arithmetic up 
toand including vulgar fractions ; that he has a fair knowledge of 
history and of geography; and can produce certificates of good 
general conduct, one of which must be from the head of the last 
school m which he has been educated. There is no fixed length of 
hotiee given to the candidate that such examination will be required ; 
the length of time, however, may be stated to be from a week to a 


fortaight after the nomination, and before the candidate is required 
to attend, 


CHIEF SECRETARY 8 OFFICE (IRELAND). 


Gentlemen who are nominated to clerkships in the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Office and offices connected with it, viz., Inspectors General of 
risons, Directors of Convict Prisons, and Inspectors of Lunatic 
Asylums, are subjected to examination in— 
l, Writing from dictation. 
2. Arithmetic, including vulgar and decimal fractions. 
8. Making an abstract of a set of papers, according to written 
lostructions, and drawing up an official letter frotn them. 
te examination is conducted by one of the senior clerks, under 
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tio ae n ofa Board, consisting of the Chiefor Under S eoretary, 
and the head of the department for which the candidate is i; tended. 


POOR LAW COMMISSION (IRELAND), 


The subjects of examination for persons nominated to clerks hips 
in the Poor Law Commission Office in Ireland are — 
Arithmetic, including vulgar fractions and decimals. 
Geography of the British Islands, 
Writing from dictation and copying, the time occupied in 
each case being noted. 
Writing letters on a given direction. 
Makiny abstracts of letters. 


Grammar, especially orthography. 


The foregoing is an abbreviated statement (under the differ. 
ent headmgs of the various departments of Government) of 
the efforts wade sponte sud by the Government in the direction 

; Adinvistrative Reform. ‘To these efforts Mr. Layard gavea 
certun degree of credit; but found fanlt with them in most 
inst inces as being too vague and general, and not sutfictentl 
isting party ular qui fientions for particular offices, 

Sur Stafford Northeote(M.P. for Dudley,) whose competency 
from oficial connexion and knowledge as well as other circu. 


stances cannot be conteste d, sp ike next pon the subject, and 
com) larmed that Mr. Layari I, agcording to a Hares by no 
means uncommon with popular de nuncimtors of ¢ vances, 

id not suggested anything likely to be a practic al re a for 


the evils he conlained of, co nfining himself nearly alt ogether 
to their exposition. This own sugeestions (which lhe had 
mainly embodied im a joint heport “mon up by lim im con 
Janchon with Sir Chi ws s Trevelyan in November 1853—vi. 
a Report “on the Org inisation of tl he Civil Service,”) were 
“promotion by merit—<divis sion of labour in the offices and 
appointinents by competition.’ '—appomitinents by sane 
to be done away with—the seale of renumeration to b 
raisecd—and the ex xisting system of super wuuation so to be 
altered, that the dedu ctions on that account from the annua 


’ 
: 


salaries of the e i pl 10 ye s shall not be, as at prese nt, lost lo their 
WES A Case of deat li ere the pet riod of nak ¥E service i 
attained, 

There are few gnevances affe etng the ordinary crowd ©: 
servants of the State, which so loudly call for reformation, # 
that uivolved in the system of superaunuation thus alluded t 
by Sir Stafford Nor ‘theote. [tis now some twenty years age 
ormore since the Act was passed which establi: shed it, 9" 
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vertaiuly it reflects but little credit upon senatorial wisdom 
that the consequences should not have been in some degree at 
least, foreseen and provided against. By that Act five per 
cent. was to be, and has been, deducted ever since from the 
annual income or salary of Government officials, to form, as 
was said, a {und for retiring allowances, and thus to save the 
country from the burthen of pensioning off her worn-out 
ervants. How this worked we can most easily present to 
our readers by supposing a case of a siinilar system applied to 
private life. 

A private gentleman then, we shall suppose, who has 
engaged a servant at the nominal rent of £20 a year wages, 
reserves to himself the power to retain five per cent. thereon, 
or £1 annually, in order to make a sum to give the man for 
lus support when no longer able to work. In the first place, 
the reflection will suggest itself at once, that it would be better 
to let the man make his own economies, rather than thus strive 
to teach himself prudence in spite of himself. In the next 
place, assuredly if the man’s services were worthy of £20 a 
year, he ought to get that sum for them, and if his long and 
fuithful service deserved subsequent consideration, it would be 
io more than a fair and natural thing for the master to pen- 
son him out of his own pocket. 

But supposing this servant, after sone cight or nine years 
or thereabouts of good service should happen to die, and thus 
ve of course beyondall requirement of superannuat ion allowance, 
would not the reader think it hard and vriping indeed if the mas- 
ter, instead of paying over to tle widow and family of Ins deceas- 
ed servant the £7 or £8 stopped as before mentioned from the 
man 8 salary during those years, should convert that sum to his 
ion use, being enabled to do so by the want of express engage- 
nent to the contrary. ‘ f 
, Yet this, of which we trust there is not an instance in 
ee = has been the constant practice of the great and 
a: wealthy state of Great Britain and Ireland during 
He twenty years since the passing of the Act! and the case 
mp een d far worse by the fact, that although in consequence 
ie precariousness of human life, so many have died before 
ecomplishing the period of public service to entitle them to 
, eeasation, that the fund created by the deduetions 
4 MMoned has acenmulated vastly —in fact, in something of a 


rwirhie 


eal ratio of progression in successive periods of at 
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most three or four years during the interval, there has been 
riot the least abatement in the exaction, nor a single case of 
deviation from the iron rule and practice, no matter what the 
hardship may have been in hundreds of instances, and the 
large overplus of money resulting has been laid hold of by 
the State, and appropriated to other purposes ! 

The reader will surely agree that ¢as is a point which ought 
to be very particularly borne in mind by the promoters of 
Administrative Reform. It is one thing to economize the 
public money, but it is quite another thing to detain and 
appropriate, as the State has evidently done, so much of the 
justly earned wages of those in its employment. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in moving his amendment, 
approved of agood deal that had been suggested by the 
(:overnment Commissioners in reference to our subject, as also 
of the progress, such as it was, that had been made by the 
Government in carrying out their views ; but found fault with 
them for want of originality, vigor and comprehensiveness of 
plan. He insisted much upon the advisability and propriety 
of requiring tests and examinations for high offices, as well as 
for those of more humble position, and for, as a general rule, 
shutting the doors of those high offices to all who had not gr 
duated below; and he more than insinuated that in his opinion 
the conservative party, with whom he generally acts in the 
louse, would furnish (including himself) the only safe states- 
mento have the guidance and working out of safe Adainistra- 
tive Reform. 

‘To the movement of which Mr. Layard has constituted Inm- 
self the type and exponent in the House, Sir Edward Lytton 
thus objected :— 


[ do not think that those who are now so fiercely agitating against 
the influences of Party and of Parliament are aware of the logi 
consequences to which their agitation may lead. Talk thus loosely, 
yet thus fiercely, of the influences of party ! The influences of party 
are the sinews of freedom ! Party and freedom are twins. Oh yes 
without the influences of party you might indeed have able and effi. 
cient men in your bureaux, but you will have exchanged the nerve 
and muscle of popular government for the clockwork machinery ¢ 
despotism ! 

But, sir, to judge by the language out of doors, it is not meant tf 
clear away the obstacles that beset the career of a clerk ina ublic 
office. No! it is meant to make the Queen's Government indepen 
dent of the influences of party,—in other words, independent © the 
epmions of parliament, 


we—evworo ee of. & — ee 
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That is the only way in which I can interpret the language we 
hear out of doors: why, sir, if it be meant that the crown is to appoint 
to the higher offices of state free from the influences of party and the 

‘nions of Parliament, the Crown would become as absolute as in 
the time of the Tudors. And if these agitators say, “ oh no, we did 
not mean that ; we mean that the people are to dictate to the Crown, 
according to their ideas, who are to be ministers of state through other 
chahnels than parliamentary parties, through patriotic associations, 
and audiences accustomed plausu gaudere theatri.” I tell them that 
they would root out the durable institutions of liberty to make room 
for the deadly ephemerals of the jaeobin clubs. But if they say, “ oh 
no, we mean neither the one nor the other”’—what do they mean— 
except to bring Parliament into contempt and trust the chance of a 
substitute to the lottery of Revolutions ! 

But let the House enquire if the Government is not in some de- 
gree responsible for the loud ery which has been raised against fami- 
ly patronage and party influence? It has ever been the peculiar 
characteristic of the Whigs to concentrate power as much as possible 
within their own narrow and exclusive coteries, and to inake a mark- 
ed distinction between the great body of their supporters and the 
high bred materials from which they construct their cabinets * * * 
Now it is because the public have seen this exclusive principle, this 
pressure of family connexions, that now the ery has arisen against the 
governing classes. ‘ ? * . ’ « 

e e e ra € * e @ 

At soon as possible this question must be taken out uf the hands 
of agitators, and be turned to safe directions in the hands of states- 
men, 


Mr. Gladstone spoke the sentiments of the Peelite section 
of the House on this oeeasion. 


There has been in the proceedings of the Administrative Reform 
Association, a tendency to fasten on the aristocracy of the country, 
and on a peculiar class known as the privileged class, the responsibi- 
lity of the deficiencies and the weakness of the public service. It is 
only natural to construe the motion of the hon. member for Ayles- 
bury as having to a certain degree the same tendency. I am not pre- 
pared to join in a proposition of that kind, * * * * * With regard 
to the motion of the Hon. Baronet by way of amendment, it takes no 
ala cL for the last five years there has been a most searching and 
vs Ps Ape. ot and revision of the public establishments. rial 
mn pra yection however is the vague and unmeaning language of 
“a ment * Phe country I think is in danger of being misled 
) anumber of feeble and illusory remedies. 


On the part of the Government spoke the Chancellor of the 


Xehequer, Sie G. Cornwall Lewis, to the following 
effect. 


So F : 
bes ~ as a popular assembly exists in a free country there must 
‘tinction between the Executive and Legislative Authority, 
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and the executive must be entrusted with certain duties which th 
Legislative authority is incapable of discharging. * * Could it by 
possible in any popular Government altogether to exempt appoint. 
ments to administrative offices from party and political considers. 
tions? If we look to the United States we shall find the system of 
party and political influences carried to a much greater extent than 


ever in this countrv. 
. * “« . « * e s . 


The necessity of a careful revision of our various official es. 
tablishments is not justified by any omission on the part of 
Government. e “ * e 6 . tn 1848 
a revision took place of the Home Department ; and the result was 
the introduction of various reforms. In 1849 a revision of the Tres 
sury took place, and also of the Colonial Office, and reforms were 
introduced into both. In 1852 an investigation was made with regard 
to the Irish Chief Secretary’s Office, the Privy Council, Dublin, and 
the Fines and Penilties Office in the same city. Since then there 
has been arevision of the War Office, The Board of Trade, Commit. 
tee of Council of Education, Colonial Land and Emigration Oftee, 
Copyhold Enelosure and Tithes Commission, Board of Ordnanee, 
Office of Works, Post Office and office of the Registrar General. ln 
all these cases extensive reforms have been the consequences. 


4 ° be 7 . . . * 

* T cannot but think thatthe Order in Council (under which the 
‘* Examination” system was established) gives a practical proof of the 
efforts of Government for securing — efficiency, and goes much 
further in that direction than the very general recommendations of 
meetings out of doors........cceeeee «So far as measures for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of Administrative Reform are concerned, ¥ 
have frohe as far as it is in the power of any one to embody prac- 
tically the suggestions that have been made. 


The young and able, and somewhat enthusiastically Radics! 
Lord Goderich began by attributing the ery throughout the 


country for Administrative Reform to the revelations of the 
Sebastopol Inquiry Committee...... He complained that the 


Government had made no declaration of purposing to dea! 
with the important branch of the subject which involved Arms 
Promotion, and particularly found fault with their silence 
upon What appeared to him the most needed reform in military 
matters—the placing the whole War department under the 
undivided control of a minister sitting in and responsible to 
Pariament., He desired to see the fotad abolition of Govert- 
nent nominations in respect to offices in the Civil Service 5 40° 
protested against the system of confining the high offices ™ 
the Government to one class. ; 


- , ’ . . if 
‘ne people of this ’ un(t{rs “ ere becoming more and more ' ' 
(ned every day to say, *' The Aristocracy have had the monopoly ® 
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employment, things have gone wrong under their rule ; we will hold 
them responsible,” and he was afraid the time would come when the 
eople would say, ‘as the Aristocracy have hitherto had too large a 
‘hare of the administration of public affairs, for the future we will 


exclude them altogether.” « de, ete "oar. 
There might be danger to free institutions unless Parliament 


erformed the task set before them, of proving that free institutions 
and good administration were not incompatible, 


The eccentric Mr. Drummond, member for West Surrey, 
cited a number of cases to prove that the charges of bad 
celection of officials from the exercise of patronage, motives of 
fivoritisn, corruption, &e, and the consequent blunders and 
frilures in large enterprizes and establishments, were as ap- 
Jiable to the managers and directors of private affairs, as to 
tliose of the public. 

Lord Palmerston cited the fact of Mr. Layard’s own ap- 
poiutment to the under-secretaryship of the Foreign Department 
us an instance that routine and favoritism and aristocratic 
iilluences were not so omnipotent as was asserted. Ile bore 
testimony to the strictness with which the examination system 
was enforced, and mentioned the case of a young man recom- 
wended by himself who had been rejected under it. He then 
)roceeded to call to notice several appointments to high offices 
of men whose merit could not be contested—warned tie 
House against expecting too much from the competition, and 
examination system, as in such a country as Englend there 
were too many openings in private enterprize and the pro- 
‘essions for young men of talent and energy, to make it likely 
tiat any great proportion of that class would seek the simall 
wad tardy rewards of the Civil Service, and concluded by 
adopting the wordy and vague amendment of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton “fas a pledge,” he said, * that Government would direct 
Hs serious attention to a continued revision of the different 
cilices connected with the state.” 

We have now given the marrow of the Debate which first 
fully and fairly placed before Parliament the question of Ad- 


niin 


min istrative Reform. Since then, and down to within not very 
si uy days of that on which we are writing, there have been 
‘arlous debates aud motions on the same subject—some deal- 
‘Ng With one branch of it, some with another, and some with 
tas a whole, but none more clearly setting forth what 1s 
weght bo be accomplished by the movement than the Debate 
Nucl We have endeavoured to epitomize. The question mean- 
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tune has not only held its ground, but gained fresh ground: 

and on the last occasion alladed to, Lord Goderich his tnap. 

aged to surprise and win a victory over Ministers on a motion 
which directly goes to do away with patronage altogether. 

Whether this extreme principle can be successfully ot to 
any great extent practically, carried ont—as also whether it 
ought so to be if it could—are grave questions for considera. 
tion. If it cannot, then it ought nut to be so much agitated, 
and rising men in Parliament ought to think in time of the 
responsibilities they are incurring in their high-pressure agi. 
tation in respect of it, and see whether it would not be more 
in the public interest, and in that of their own future career, 
to practice a little self-denial on this exciting and popular 
topic, and seek to make their way to distinction by another 
road, 

On the point as to whether the extreme principle ought to 
be carried out if it could, or can be, there is much to be said 
much to be most carefully reasoned upon and examined. 

One aspect—for there are more than one—of the danger 
which may not only with plausibility, but with not a little 
sound reason, be predicated of so total a change in the mode of 
distnibating or attaining public employment, has been casually 
touched upon in the extract we have given from Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s speech, but is more developed in the following te- 
marks on the subject by M. le Comte de Montaleiabert in his 
recently tublished Painphlet entitled, “ De L’ Avenir Politique 
de L’ Angleterre.” 

Le mouvement qui se résume sous le nom de la Réforme Admin- 
istrative est l'indice d'une tendance dangereuse chez le Peuple An- 
giais. Autrefois le nombre des fonctions publiques était plus restreit 
qu’aujourdhui. Le fonctionaire nommé et rétribué par |'Etat sem- 
blait un etre tout a fait exceptionnel ; il n’inspirait ni estime ni envie 
a l'immense majorité des Anglais qui ne datsandpiént point des 
places, n'en éprouvait pas le besoin, et se résignaient sans effort & 
ee que le petit nombre de celles qui existaient fussent l’apanage ¢%- 
clusif des clients de l’aristocratie on des parvenus du monde politique, 
cet etat de choses a change comme en France, V'extension de |'edu- 
eation chez les masses, en déclassant une foule d’individus, a cree 
une foule d’ aspirants a la buréaucratie, et d'un autre cdté les 
progrés lents mais incontestables de la centralisation administrative 
4 augmente le nombre de places 4 donner. La demande est et seta 


toujours tres superieure 4 Joffre ; mais l'un et l'autre se sont ac 
crues, 


C'est le plus grand péril de la Societé Anglaise ; le mal cst lon 
d étre AUSSI wrand que cher les Nations dun Continent, mais An- 
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gleterre est déja sur la pente fatale. 1h ost temps pour ses hommes 
‘Etat de reconnaitre que le désir universel et immodere des em- 
sJcis publics est la pize des maladies sociales. Elle répand dans tout 
. corps dé la Nation une humeéuf vénale et servile qui n’exclut 
vullement, mémé chez les mieux pourvas, esprit de faction et 
Janarchié. Elle crée une foule d'affamnés capable de toutes les 


fureurs pour satisfaire leur appétit, ét propres a toutes les bassesses 
des qu’ ils sont rassassi¢s. Un Peuple de solliciteurs est le dernier 


des peuples, Il n’ya pas d'ignominie par ot on ne puisse le faire 
maeser. 

| La Veritable Réforme Administrative consisterait done a répri- 
wer @nergiquement Ia tendance démocratique qui multiplie les 
emplois, qui fait remplér par les agens salariés, nommeés et révoques au 
gre du governement ; les fonctions naguére gratuites, inamovibles 
ou lectives ; qui augmente indéfiniment Ia responsabilité du pouvoir, 
et qai init par Vaccabler, sons le poids des cupidités impa- 
tiemes, des taneunes implacables, et des dévouemens imptiséants. 
Tous Les Anglais devoués & la grandeur de leur pays devraient se 
liguer pour refouler ce flot continental de la bureaucratie qui mine 
jeu a peu ses antiques institutions et qui finira par engloutir sa 
prosperité, sa liberté et sa gloire ! 

Qaatt & la Réforme qui consiste 4 tenir plus largement ouverte 
la porte des carriéres ov l'intervention du poavoir est obligatoire 
telles que l'Armée, la Marine, la Diplomatie, elle est dans les néces- 
sites du temps ;_ et elle se fera comme se font toutes les reformes en 
Angleterre, graduellement et sincérement. L’Essentiel est de ne 
pas accroitre démesurément le nombre des candidats avec celui des 
primes & décerner.” 

Mais qu'on ne se le dissimule pas—dans |’état actuel des meeurs 
anglaises il ne s'agit guére que d’une lutte entre deux catéguriés de 
fils cadet—ceux des familles titrées et des grands propriétaires 
foncier’s et ceux des nouveaux riches sortls des classes moyennes. 


The answer that has by anticipation been given to these well 
reasoned fears of M. de Montalembert is, that Administrative 
Reform does not seck to multiply places, nor to render them 
nore attractive, but to substitute talentand merit for favor- 
‘tis and interest in the selection of the men to fill them. But 
a a it shall be declared, as by the success of Lord 
Ye “7 $ recent motion in the House of Commons it prac- 
kally w declared at the present moment, that the narrow 
: naunels of favoritism and interest aré no longer at all to exist, 
ul uiterly to give place to the broad river of unlimited com- 
Se there is too inuch reason to fear that maltitudes who 
le Tce no interest, nor count upon a patron, and 
ne ss lave resignedly and manfully committed themselves 
re ndustrial battle in the more difficult and laborious, but 

more remunerative, and at all times mote honorable 
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earcers of the professions and callings of private life, will tu 
trom these, and seeka shorter, and what appears to them gy 
easier way towards emolument, by contending for place. 

All cannot be successful, many cannot be successful—nay 
of course but a small minority can possibly be successful. Buy 
all will think themselves entitled—tew—very few indeed, will 
acquiesce quietly in their own rejection, and whatever Go. 
vernment may rule the day, will have in the merest self-defence 
to enlarge the field of public employment in the hope, whether 
well founded or not we will not now stop to predict, of lessen- 
mg the number of the disappointed applicants or assailants, 
as We may with a not inaccurate synonymy, designate them, 

The injurious effects of “ Bureaucracy,” as is compendiously 
designated the system of inultiplying public offices and en- 
ployments, are too plainly visible im Prussia and in France to 
need much comment, It spreads as it were a vast network of 
official superintendence and interference over those countries, 
which embarrasses and represses all individual and communal 
action ; the main strings of the whole being necessarily in the 
hands of the central Government, to be by them tightened or 
relaxed at pleasure, and according as it may suit their purposes 
and policy. 

Llow this ** Bureaucracy” or “ Functionarism’” as it Is some- 
times called by English writers, grew up to its present 
rankness and intricacy and mischievousness on the Continent, 
is well shewn by Mr, Laing in his ‘* Second Series of the 
Notes of a Traveller” ; (being “ Observations on the Social and 
Political State of European People in 1848 and 1849,”) pub- 
lished in London in 1850. 


Continental sovereigns after 1815 appear to have felt as bys 
common instinct, that their kingly power was in a false position 19 
the new social state which the general diffusion of landed property 
had produced. It wanteda barrier and a support. They all 
attempted as by common accord, to create a third element in the s 
cial structure, and to replace the class of nobles having large landed 
property with more or less of the social influence belonging to such 
property, by substituting functionarism for aristocracy as a support 
Of their thromes,..cccicccccces The art of Government has been 
described to be the making two-thirds of a nation pay all it possibly 
can for the benefit of the other third. This is realized by the tune: 
tionary system. All this functionarism, with its numerous ranks a0 
gradations filled with a staff of clerks and expectants in every depart: 
nent looking for employ ment, appointments of promotions was If- 
tended to be a new support of Government, a third class 10 clos 
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xion with the people by their various official duties of inte r- 
ference in all public or private affairs, yet attached by their inter- 
» governing power. 

cna et at x eehies of Louis Philippe, the civil function- 
aries were stated to amount to 807,030 individuals.......+.s00+++e+eLu 
every modern state functionaries are necessarily numerous. But we 
would be rather surprised to hear our own collectors, comptrollers, 
assessors, tidewaiters, gaugers, considered as a high and influential 
class, or considered as a class at all in any way distinct from the res- 
pectable middle class in which they are merged............000. The 
general movement in 1848 in every country governed by this Bure- 
aucraey, to get rid of it and obtain liberal constitutions, proves that 
‘tis not the true intermediate element required in the new social 
state of continental Europe. In countries that had constitutional or 
representative assemblies the movement was not less violent than io 
the most autocratically governed states. " . ° 

* 6 * e 


conne 


s > s * 


The functionary class wants the moral dignity of character which 
has influence with a people in times of social disruption, and forms 
a dangerous machinery not only ready to inflict misgovernment and 
oppression on the country but ready to support any one who gets 
hold of the reins of Government at the point in which they are cen- 
tralized....ee..eeeeeeeeedn & Monarchiecal Government it serves nei- 
ther king nor people, and it is dangerous to the liberty of the more 
democratical states. (pp. 183-193.) 


Mr. Laing goes on to remark that two states, democratical 
Norway in the old world, and the United States in the new, 
have endeavoured by opposite means to check and correct the 
dangerous tendencies of functionarism. Norway has tried it 
by giving public functionaries a vested right in their offices, 
irom Which they cannot be dismissed by the Executive with- 
out a previous enquiry and sentence, by an independent court. 
Ciaims to promotion and the fair selection of the most deser- 
ving for first appointments are under the guardianship of 
Committees of the Legislative Branch of the State. Under 
hese circumstances public functionaries are emboldened to 
speak, act and vote against Government wherever they have 
‘We opportunity and the will. In America the whole staff of 
Government froin the very highest to the lowest is changeable, 
ind isgenerally changed every four years, usually with every 
svange In the presideney, and where changes do uot occur, it 
is only by the goodwill and sufferance of the new president. 
Not whoring the disadvantages that attend on either of these 
'Wo systeins, he yet prefers either of them with all their incon- 


ye 80 ype : af e ‘ . 4 
' Melices or evils to the system before described in Prussia, 
rance, &e., upon which he makes the following further re- 


marks :—_ 
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The indireet effeets ofthe funetionary system deteriorates y), 


character and retards the prosperity and jndustry of the people ./ 


Germany, &c. &c. as much as its direct effeets. The whole youth of th. 
country are kept in a state of dependence, looking for an appoiny. 
ment to @ publie office, instead of depending upon industry ang 
exertion in the useful arts...... seseseeeeeeeA @reat proportion of the 
small capitals gathered by tradesmen, shopkeepers, farmers, fune. 
tionaries, elergymen, and others in the middle station of life, is thu: 
wasted in maintaining these expeetants in idleness. The same capi 
tals would be applied here in extending business. Such SAVINGS ary 
with us the foundations of almost all our commercial and manufae. 
turing prosperity, while in Germany they are spent in supportiny 
sons at a university to som them for office, and then in supporting 
them in some inferior office of the state, till a higher step and salar: 
ean be obtained. The prospect of office turns away the industry 
and capital that might be employed with more advantage to the cous. 
try and the individual in the humbler paths of trade. (Laing, pp. 
198, &e ) 

The evils thus well and ee tre described by Mr. Laing, 
and prognosticated for England by her encomiast M. de Mon- 
talembert, notwithstanding all his anxiety to see everything 
belonging to her and every movement of hers in the most 
favorable and couleur de rose point of view, would surely be 
bad enough in themselves, but there is a very probable, if not 
inevitable, circumstance of aggravation which is further to be 
taken into account. 

The question arises, what would be the influences of this sve 
tem upon the form of Government ? ‘This consideration evolves 
another face of the danger to be predicated of the state of things 
likely to ensue from the extreme principle embodied 1 
Lord Croderich’s motion. 

It is to be borne in mind in the first place, that although the 
revolationary whirlwind of 1848 passed without violent 
result over England, no person whois acquainted with the 
real state of fecling and tendency of mind among her peop, 
doubts that revolutionary principles and ideas are very tile 
amongst them. M. le Comte de Montalembert, somewha! 
superteral observer as he is, does not escape being struck with 
it. At page 224 of this Pamphlet he says :— 

Personne ne se fait illusion sur le péril que presente d'un obte 
‘a propagande des idées démocratiques par une presse que rien 0 
restreint, de l'autre l'accroissement igieux de la populate 
ourri¢re des villes et des fabriques, etrangére inabordable a tout? 
a iy religieuse et enfantée par le développement de cette pro- 
a houilliére qui a depassé toute attente et renverseé toute 
es proportions de l’ancienne société anglaise. 
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all very well talking of the barrier which the numerous 


Itis the 
classes in England having an interest in the existing state of 


‘ngs, would oppose to any Organic change. It is very plau- 
on to cite the se teh of the 1]th of April 1848, when 
householders of high and low degree turned out with special 
constable batons to stay the ‘fierce democracy.” In the lat- 
ter ease the “ fieree democracy” consisted of about a hundred 
“gamins” with a large intermixture of pickpockets, and about 
as much represented a grave popular movement, as the five or 
six scene-shifters who come in with Richmond and with 
Richard the ILI. alternately, represent the armies that held 
bloody argument on Bosworth field. 

It should and it ought for common safety to be borne in 
mind, that not only the wild and distracted and most disastrous 
movements on the Continent in 1848, but notably the Great 
French Revolution itself, began with the middle classes—with 
the classes who had an interest in peace and order, and who 
never for one moment contemplated giving rein and opportunity 
to the hideous excesses that followed. They thought it no 
harm to take a short cut towards removing the social inequalities 
between themselves and the class immediately above. They 
never dreamt that the same views might actuate the classes 
below them, whose wild energies and passions they excited 
and used for their own purposes, but found they could not 
restrain When the desired point was attained, and so in their 
turn had to suecumb and share the fate of the fallen aristocracy. 
At this moment there is in the hearts of the rich and power- 
ful middle class of England a similar desire for some sudden 
movement that shall raise them, as they think it would, to the 
topmost platform of the State, but they forget that the voleano’s 
workings are ever sure to upheave from its lowest depths the 
desolating lava that sweeps away the pleasant villa as well as 
the lordly castle. Unthinking of this, or deliberately ignoring 
ity the middle classes of England, like the bourgeois class of 
~_ the Sixteenth’s reign—like the “ gros épicier” class of 
“us Philippe’s reign-—like the “ smodera/e liberals’? and 
rGformistes of other countries in 1848, will go on with their 
eoquettings with democracy, till in their turn—whieh may 

ven long avert—they, and all like them, will be suddenly 
erushed and overwhelmed. 

If the Charing Cross riot of 1848—in which we repeat that 
hone but a set of bovs aud pickpockets were really engaged— 
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tended to inspire, by its easy and total rout and suppressiyy, 
a feeling of confidence in the resisting and controlling powe 
of the Ingher and middle orders of the State, the occurrences 
in Hyde Park on the occasion of the introduetion into Parla. 
nent of Lord Robert Grosvenor’s obnoxious and intermedling 
and hypocritical Sunday trading bill, ought to disabuse us to 
no small degree of that confidence. Police, upper and middle 
classes, and all authority, was set at nought, and fis Majesty 
the People loudly proclaimed and rather roughly proved thy 
he would have ms own way, and punish in his own way those 
who wanted to interfere with his pleasure. dnd the Parliamest 
of England succumbed to this read popular movement—sw. 
cumbed unconvinced, sorely against the grain, but succumbed 
absolutely, undignifiedly, and instantly! Lt has now establishes 
a precedent against itsel{—it has taught the movement-classes 
the secret of their own power, and if the latter do not better 
the istruction, it will be against the experience of the world 
hitherto, which has uniformly shewn that hasty and_ extorted 
concessions were but made the groundwork for fresh demands 
and exactions, 

Taking, then, into serious consideration the temptation and 
tendency inseparable from a wide-spread and unmixed system 
of competition for public offices, towards, in the first place, 
diverting young men’s energy and capital from indepenien' 
enterprize to venal and idle expectancy —in the second place, 
towards compelling the Government of the day to enlarge 
continually the circle within which that expectancy 13 to be 
gratified by multiplying places and its own patronage, ani 
tinally, towards working a mongrel and gisastrous, yet effective 
revolution of itsown by the overpressure of the crowd vl 
applicants—the ingratitude of some, the exasperation of others 

the grasping cupidity of all—the whole resulting in the 
overthrow of successive forms of government till the mos! 
reckless or the most iron of all is reached ;—taking also into 
consideration the predisposing tendencies of the potenti! 
middle classes of England towards revolutionary change, a 
(ieir very questionable power of checking or moderating th 
change when once begun —taking further into consideration 
the unquestionably Republican tendencies of the lower classé’ 
aud the unhappy precedent given them last year of how @ 
overawe and control the Legislature and the Executive 
surely cannot be denied that there is something to “giv 
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ise” to all who do not mean Revolution and Republicanisin ; 
and to induce them not to press too fast and too extremely 
, movement like that for Administrative Reform; which, if 
judiciously, moderately, and seasonably handled, is capable of 
most beneficial results, but, like everything else, and more than 
most things, is capable of most serious abuse and evil if pushed 
on too fast and too far. 

It would surely be better to bear for yet a while longer with 
the small remnants now existing of undue aristocratic privileges 
—the ills we know—rather than to open blindly and rashly 
the Pandora’s box of democracy with its single gloomy hope 
at bottom, that of finally finding refuge in the stern quietude 
of despotism. 

A good deal has been accomplished already, quite enough 

to ensure that, even if no further progress was made (a thing 
impossible), still there would be left permanent traces of the 
movement upon the surface of our political society, and per- 
manent ameliorations of much that was unsound or defective 
before That our readers may have a sufficient general idea 
of what the Civil Service Commission of last year—the first 
Jorced fruits of the Administrative Reform Movement—has 
been about, and what experiences it has had, we shall proceed 
to give extracts from their first Report, this year presented to 
Parliament by command of her Majesty. 
Sir Edward Ryan, Assistant Comptroller General of the 
Exchequer, Mr. John George Shaw Lefevre (brother to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons) Clerk Assistant of the 
House of Lords, and Mr, Edward Romilly, Chairman of the 
Board of Audit, were the Commissioners appointed about 
a year ago, 

Karly in their first Report, after mentioning the steps taken 
by them, in conjunction with the heads of Public Departments, 
lo establish or extend a system of examination of candidates 
for appointment to junior situations, they give the following 
summary table of the number of examinations in the ten 
months that their system was fully at work :— 


Admiralty a ¥ 70) 
in 2) AOR eee 
Chelsea Hospital or bdr mi r te 5) 
Osleain rane and Emigration Office aa » 
seas tee (Ceylon writership) tke és ti \ 

mitlee of Council on Education 30 


Lj 
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Customs... ees ave ide jan — “ae 
HE xchequer eee eee eee ene a | 
Factories Office ae —_ nae ma a | 
Foreign Office (unpaid attaché) oes 
General Register Office oe tus “ee <e g 
India Board poe do oss ee aR 4 
Inland Revenue bas we “oe ne at a 
National Debt Office i“ se a op | 
Police Court nae wae — | 
Poor Law Board are see oes ee | 
Post Office bes ae ore bok pit 80 
Prisons Department ee ante ail in fi 
Queen's and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Office (Scotland) | 
Statiovery Office alan eve eve eas esa 3 
Trade (Board of)... ‘as wes ‘an ae 3 
Treasury cet il wet a des 6 
War Departments... ad ees inn ua + 
Woods (Office of)... én ove ose we | 
Works (Office of)... was eee eee ade | 

Total Pe — a 


It would be going into unnecessary detail to givethe Commis- 
sioners’ explanations of the particular causes of rejection. We may 
record, however, that 69 out of the 800 cases and upwards, 
where that decision was come to, were, on account of deficiency 
in the most ordinary and elementary branches of education— 
spelling, writing, and simple arithmetic, and upwards of 0 
more on account of deficiency in spelling, conjoined with 
deficiencies in the not very abstrusive requirements of know- 
ledge of book-keeping, history and geography. 

At page xix of their Report the Commissioners offer the 
a general observations upon the subject of theit 
abours.— 


The great differences which exist in the situations for which cer 
tificates of qualification are required render it obviously desirable 
that there should be corresponding differences in the standards by 
which the knowledge and ability of candidates are tested. It will, 
how ever, be apparent, on reference to the tables printed in the Appel 
dix, that the schemes of examination there colleeted have been 
framed with little regard to this principle, There are, indeed, numer- 
ous variations, but they have arisen principally, if not entirely, from 
the circumstances under which the schemes were framed. It bas 
already been stated that we deemed it expedient to adopt, not only 


te 


e ; : ei come : : 
(uring the same period there were 881 candidates examined in the 
} rOFINCes, making a total of L,U78. The number of certificates granted 
in the Sampe interval Was 676, and the number refused, 309. 
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‘n substance but with almost literal exactness, the suggestions fur- 
nished by the authorities of the several departments, and it was not 
to be expected that these suggestions should be in all respects identi- 
3 the duties and prospects of a junior clerk in a large proportion 
of Your Majesty’s Civil Establishments are nearly the same, we con- 
sider that greater simplicity of standard would be desirable, and at 
the same time easily to be attained. With the view of obtaining this 
simplicity we propose to place ourselves in communication with the 
heads of the departments, to ascertain clearly from them the spectalt- 
tés which they regard as necessary, and to submit for their consider- 
ation schemes of examination in which these specialités will receive 
due attention, while at the same time the ordinary attainments required 
by all alike are defined in uniform terms. 

“There are some qualifications, however, which appear tous to be 
indispensably necessary to a junior clerk in every Government office, 
and, with yery few exceptions, to all persons appointed to any junior 
situation ; viz. :— 

To write a good hand. 

To be able to spell correctly, 

To be able to write a simple letter grammatically. 

To be conversant with the elementary portions of arithmetic. 

There is doubtless some little difficulty in deciding what shall be 
the minimum of handwriting. We know no better definition than 
that which we findin the rules for examination authorized by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, namely :—*‘ that good hand- 
writing should consist in the clear “ formation of the letters of the 
alphabet.” 

Having regard also to the use, in several departments, of copying 
machines, we conceive that the requirement of the Committee of 
Vouncil of Education in this respect, “that the handwriting should 
be rapid, neat, and of that even stroke which allows legible copies 
to be taken by pressing,” would be reasonable and useful in various 
cases, 

We regret to say, that hitherto we have found it impossible to place 
the standard of writing generally on this satisfactory footing. Had 
we insisted on it the public service would have been obstructed by 
the rejection of the great number of candidates whose writing does 
hot satisfy either of these conditions. 

We hope, nevertheless, that ina short time when it shall have be- 
fome publicly known that such good handwriting as is above de- 
scribed is indispensable, the candidates who are sent to us will bave 
made themselves masters of an accomplishment which we believe it 
to be within the power of every diligent person to attain. 
thot edairement of correct spelling is not only necessary in order 
ge porraaponslence of the department may not be discreditable, 
a shewing whether the candidate has received a good edu- 

The most frequent of these failures have been of course among 


the candidatoc : ' ’ . 
beaten for the lower class of situations, especially tidewaiter- 
ships, 
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With regard to these, we have, in accordance with the rule pres 
scribed for their examination by the authorities of the Customs, 
limited there quirement of orthography to “ tolerable spelling only,” 
and we think that it will be admitted, on inspection of the Table G, 
in the Appendix showing the spelling in various cases of rejection, 
that we have not excluded any one who satisfies that definition, 

The numerous cases in which we have been obliged to refuse cer. 
tificates on account of bad spelling might, unless otherwise accounted 
for, lead to an erroneous impression as to the general state of educa. 
tion of the youth of the country. There are, however, other causes 
to be taken into account, &e. 


And so the Commissioners go on to endeavour to assign 
scmewhat recondite reasons for the not very creditable fact to 
which they have been forced to bear testimony. — It 1s, as may 
well be imagined, not worth while to follow them 1n this part 
of their subject, and we shall therefore go on to what Is of real 
interest and importance, in so far at least as their own fitness 
for the business with which they have been entrusted is 
concerned, namely, their statement of the general principles 
on which they have proceeded. 


We do not wish to be understood as holding the opinion that an 
intellectual examination, however carefully conducted, affords a com- 
plete and unerring test of the qualification of candidates for official 
employment. 

We admit that there are aptitudes for the transaction of business 
whieh cannot be discovered or measured by this process ; but it is ne- 
vertheless certain that our examination furnishes the means of exclu. 
ding the incompetent, and where competing examinations take place, 
or the candidate submits himself to voluntary examination in extra 
subjects, his intellectual qualities may, toa great extent, be accurately 
ascertained. In this manner the departments are supplied with ine 
formation as to the capacity and special acquirements of their clerks, 
and are better able to judge of the most advantageous mode of apply- 
ing their services in the transaction of public business and of the 
relative merits of parties, which have to * weighed in cases of pro- 
motion, 

We have satisfaction also in knowing that if, notwithstanding the 
examination by the Commission, any incompetent person should find 
his way into the publie service, the period of six months’ probation, 
which the Order in Council requires, will afford an opportunity to 
the Cepartment to ascertain his deficiencies, and to dispense with his 
services, We expect to derive advantage from watching the results 
of this probation, and accordingly we propose to request the severa 
departments to inform us of every case in which candidates who have 
received our certificates shall have been found inefficient, so as not ft? 
Justity the confirmation of their appointment. We think that this 
formation tnay enable us to ascertain and to remedy defects which 
ay exist, either in the principle or the practice of our examina 
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We have thus far addressed ourselves exclusively to that portion of 
our proceedings which relates to the Repienalion: 9 candidates for the 
purpose of ascertaining their intellectual que ifications. _ 

This, however, is only one of the points to which we are required 
by the Order in Council to direct our attention. 

“Weshall proceed to offer sorae observations onthe other points 
which that order requires us to ascertain, (namely,) age, health, and 
character. 

There is at present some variety in the rules in force in different 
departments with respect to the minimum and maximum ages of ad- 
mission. 

With regard to the minimum, it seems to us desirable that it 
should not be fixed so low as to encroach on the ordinary period 
allotted to education, inasmuch as the amount and nature of the offi- 
cial occupations of a junior clerk is generally such as to leave but 
lictle opportunity to him of supplying deficicacies in his previous 
ne neral education. 

lt is more difficult to arrive ata definite opinion as to the maximum 
age at which a candidate should be adinissible on the permanent estab- 
lishment of the departments. 

The age most usually prescribed by the several departments as the 
vaximuia for adinission is 25, and we do not think that a higher 
limit should be adopted. 

With regard to health, we bave in general been satisfied with a 
certificate from a respectable medical practitioner who had personal 
knowledge of the candidate, and could declare that he was not sub- 
jectto any disease or infirmity which would be likely to interfere 
with the proper discharge of his duties. 

Phe duty of ascertaining the character of the caudidate is attended 
with considerable difficulty. 

To obtain accurate information on that point, to correspond with 
his referees, would require such an interval as to create serious 
‘meonvenience by the long vacaney of the office. Even a single week, 
which is barely enough fur the intellectual examiner, has given rise 
to enquiries as to the cause of the delay. 

_ We have tried to meet these difficulties by regulations in a circu. 
x addressed to heads of departments whieh will be found in Appen- 
reach ant sesh ng aware of the proverbial facility with which 
friends and mn ney ; are obtained from partial or good-natured 
sion of dh iin ‘ that although some security against the adinis. 
ae , 4 sagghcne will be derived from our arrangements, 
should net .. ; 7 oe the individual who a tually nominates 
ring it to the P+ yh from responsibility on this point, by transfer- 

. vil Service Commissioners. 


pone following few extracts from several pages (in the 

¥ scans ~ the Report) of similar bluudering, will give an 
of the tnistakes in orthography made by candidates :— 

worriors [Warriors] ; poluted, 

Ntuinan os [coutumelies ?}] decerns : analagous. 

huajesties; excercised: Van diemands: thonged 


). rcist 
Jj. memmoranda : wmfringment : pope itauns 


*Xplination ; 
throng, d 
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councils fcounsels. ] 

eaach [each]: where [were]: immergencies (emergencies) : indepes. 
dant: preasant [present]: justise murmer [murmur] ; chield 
ishield]: poluted: compeled ; sedicious. 

there [their]: voluntarly [voluntary]: é¢outrymen [countrymen) 
millitary : magistraits : prepaired. ; 

coverment: mutial: indiviual : emmergencies:  dertermined 
[determined] cheiftain : emerguentcies : expresed. 

genious [genius]: peice [piece] : commitee : occasionly. 

goverment: reseourses : foreighn (3): cought [caught] ; commitee 

~ bassed [based]: deivide: St. Georg’s Channel: Isle of White 
Gibralter : ginious [genius]: &e. 

promenencies ; uneveness : erugularity : wholy : probaby : messuage: 
[messages]; deleneated. 

natuarly [naturally]: luxery: heigtth ; simodar [similar]: posponing ; 
until: approching : leasure, 

fingures [fingers]: cishel [chisel]: smoth [smooth]: prominecies 
[prominencies] ; deleniated. 

vehiment : epedemical: sanitory ; occured; morality (2) {mortality}: 
diarea ; poliece [police] : contageous, 

conscentrated : cavarns: likeing: mus [must]: peble [pebble): 
imployed ; sceals ae * departmen: Her Majesty's gentlemen (3 
[for government]: collonies; thouse [those]: fullfilling : untill; 
analagous; seperately; parliment: preperation: intervalls: cor- 
cerneing ; Brittish. 

contraversy: imploys: has [as]: his [is]: firtue or firsue [virtue] 

legeslative : majesties. 

attacs [attacks]: repaciousness: principal [principle]: wholely 
{wholly}; pursuite: umouring [humouring]: allagory [allegory): 
hear [here]: sattisfuctory: scession (2): waist [waste]: coark 
[course] : analagous ; (2) seperately ; advise [advice]: posponing: 
aford ; welfare. 

sperate : excellancies : opperates (2): concideration : precipitative 
[precipitate]: grastuusly: proclaimation : witheld: seperately : 
missconception : constutinud: consderation: annalageous: recotey 
[ recovery }. 

were [where]: comprodiction [interdiction]: severery [severel’): 
sympton: necessary : aduced; seources: sanitory: morality {uot- 
tality}: diarea : discribes. 

unwanted [unwonted]: their [there]: asurances: harty (hearty) 
spontenious ; misunformed ; precides [presides] : expresed : alianee 
unaded: harts {hearts}: brauny [brawny]: subjice : leavel ; gover: 
ment: improble: (and say 16 mistakes in M. S.) 

weary [wary]; sceptisism : falicies [fallacies] : sophisism : aducté 
diareah ; propertion ; derection : deseases. 

preeminit: diplayed ; phisical: evey [every"] : diarea : represantations: 
read [ready]; sanitory : contagous. ‘ 


descentions : occassions: witheld: ascent [assent] : seperately 
analagous : occured : principal [principle] ; principle [princip®,: 
Cruvenors (twice) : ristriction. ; 

vwecended ; hansome : exeedingly : stateleness [stateliness] : humsir 
lecession [de cision): controll: hatereds : protux . pampt 
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aricide : untill ; condine : tollerated : chartars: disolved: caprece 
(twice): sherifs: torys [tories]: annimated: descenters: gooded 


Penaded): pesecutions: desparate : map of the publication (mass of 
Population] : obhored: addored: Summersetshire. 


Although our extracts from this Report and its Appendices 
have now taken up some space, we cannot omit a few more 
extracts giving specimens of the Papers actually used in the 


Esamination of Candidates. 


Paper used at Examination for Junior Situations in the War 
Department ( Pali Mall). 


|, Reduce 432. 11s, 93d. to farthings. 
9 Find the number of ounces in 18 tons 9 ewt. 3 qrs. 15 lbs. 
3. How many grains are there in 17 Ibs. 3 0z. 7 dwts. ? 
4. The breadth of a rectangular field is 26 yds. 2 ft. 8 1n., and the 
area is one acre: Find the length. 
5. The side of a solid cube is 7 ft. 3 in.; find the content in solid 
vards, feet, and inches. 
i. If the price of one ounce of gold is 31. 10s., what is the price of 
I4 ingots, each weighing 3 Ibs. 7 oz. 14 dwts. 21 grs. ? 
7. Ifone yard of cloth cost 15s $d., what will be the price of 32} 
yards at the same rate ? 
. Find the price of 56 tons 15 ewt. 2 qrs, 21 Ibs. at 242 6s. 8d. per 
ton. 
. 1f90s, will pay 5 men for 12 days’ work, how much will pay 32 
inen for 24 days’ work ? 
Explain the principle of the rule by which you proceed. 
What should the result be if the efficiency of the second set 
were half that of the first, and their day’s work five fourths as long ? 
\0, At what rate per cent. per annum simple interest will 3004. 
Amount to 414/, in 8 years ? 
ll, What will be the amount of 550/. in three years at 53 per cent, 
__ pet annum compound interest ? 
12. Find the amount of 875/. at the end of 15 months at 4 per cent. 
per annum compound interest, the interest accruing quarterly. 
13. Add together 4, 27, and 13 55,; divide by 13,';, and sub- 
tract the result from 5.x. 
14. Add logether 13 of a shilling, 44 of half a crown, g of a 
pound, and } of a guinea. {xpress the result as the de- 
final of a pound. | 
5. Find the greatest common measure of 3042 and 3094, and 
_ _ Teduce 59% to its lowest terns 
16. Multiply iz "336 by -73207 wi 
it Mislds Ie bye exh cee vr 
, ) by *2, and the result by 0002, What isthe rule as to 
In EF we place of the decimal point in multiplication and division ? 
* “Xpress ‘01056 and °15863 as vulgar fractions in their lowest 
el ‘ gar fractions 


19, Ex 7 ’ . . . 
“Xplain any rule with which you are acquainted for determining 
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‘‘Equated time of ‘payment,” reckoning either simple or 
compound interest, and apply it to find what sum paid two 
years hence will be an equivalent for 100/. due one year 
hence, and 500/. due three years hence, the rate of interest 
being 5 per cent. 

20. If 23 lbs. at 2s are mixed with 27 lbs. at 3s., and ‘the mixture 
is sold at 2s. 9d. per lb., what is the total gain ? and what 
is the gain per cent. on the money laid out ? 

21. Extract the square root of 106929; also the square root of 

803°7 to two places of decimals. 

Explain some of the uses of logarithms. Given log. 2=+301030 

and log. 3477844, find the logarithms of 5, of 15, and of 15, 
23. Explain the meaning of the term docal value. Have Roman 
numerals any local value ? 
v—3y r+ 3y. 
24. Add ——— and 
vey r—Y. 
25. Divide Slat+—166* by 3a42b. 


26. Solve the equations, 





vo oxvtl. 
(a) — + —— r—2, 
z 7 
x 
(l TZ... — ==4§ 
7 


. 
te 
- 


7. It is required to divide the number 34 into two parts, such that 
the difference between the greater and 18 shall be to the 
difference between 18 and the less in the ratio of 2 to 3. 

©, Sum the arithmetical progression 145494 ...to 2] tems 


Then follow specimens of a dictated theme and of official 
papers to make a precis or abstract of. Next in order come 
portions of Cicero and of Tacitus, Horace’s Odes, “ Angus- 
tam amici pauperiém pati,” and “Cur me querelis exanimas 
tuis’—an extract from Charles the First’s address to his 
judges to be translated into Latin—French into English, and 
vice versa translations. Ditto German, prose and poetry— 
Dates required, as of “The Deluge,” ‘The Exodus,” “ The 
Building of Rome,” “The Peloponnesian War,” The Hegira,” 
“The Coronation of Charlemagne,” “The Invention of Print- 
ing,” “ The Revolution,” and “The Separation of the Crowns 
Great Britain and Hanover.’ After this come the following 
questions : Viz. 

2. Give the current traditions as to the life and exploits of King 

Alfred. 
5. What was the origin of William the Conqueror ? How did he 
obtain the crown of England. 


i. Under what king were the crowns of England and Scotland 
united ° ; 
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Trace the descent of the reigning sovereign from King George I. 
Name the sovereigns who ascended the throne of England in 
the 17th century, giving the dates of their accession, their re- 
lationship to each other, and the places at which they respect- 
ively died. Abe 

_ What are the peculiar privileges of the House of Commons ? 
What great dhaes were made by the Reform Bill ? 

8, Are the laws of England and Scotland in all respects identical ? 

If not, mention points in which they differ. | 

_ What importa nt constitutional questions were raised,—(1) by 
the illness of George III.,—(2) by the protracted trial of 
Warren Hastings ? ' 

10. Mention any points in whlch Scripture History is confirmed by 
classical writers. 

11, It has been said, that ‘‘ the only event in the history of the hu- 
man species which admits of comparison with the propagation 
of Christianity isthe success of Mahometanism.” In what 
points does the parallel fail ? 

. What were, at diferent times, the titles of the chief magistrates 
of republican Rome? Name the first and last of the 12 
Caesars, and the principal writers of the Augustan era, 

13 A work has been written on * The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World ;” mention any battles which you think entitled to 
be so termed, giving your reasons. 

14. In what year was the independence of the United States 
acknowledged ? What is their constitution? Is that of any 
Kuropean state at all similar, and in what respects ? 

15. Between what states and at what period was Poland divided? 
What was its ancient form of government ? 

16. Name the two European states which have most recently come 
into existence 

17. State any particulars which you know as to the history of the 
Crimea. Whence arose its importance in a commercial point 
of view? Give the classic legend. 

18 Mention any beneficial changes accomplished at the commence- 

ment of the first French revolution. 

- The last hundred years being altogether excluded, what was, in 
your a the most glorious and what the most disgraceful 
era in English History? Give your reasons in detail. 

The concluding question of the above series is one that we 
should imagine likely to draw forth a rather striking diversity 
of opinions from the candidates, according to their bias, 
political and religious, especially in reference to the latter. 

he Protestant will, of course, triumphantly pronounce that 
the “ Reformation,” or the Revolution of 1688 in its most 
ultra-Protestant aspect, was the most glorious ; and that king 

John’s submission to the Pope’s legate, or the reign of Philip 

and Mary, furnished the most disgraceful. It is unnecessary 

© speculate on the widely discrepant views of the Roman 
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Catholic, but that they will be widely and utterly discrepant 
there cannot be the shadow of a doubt. 

‘The appendix on these subjects is very long, and contains 
a variety of papers for candidates of various branches, but the 
ceneral character of the examination is similar to the specimen 
we have given in the case of the junior situations of the War 
Department. ‘This appendix concludes with several lithographs 
of MSS. purposely or accidentally misspelt in various places, or 
deficient in punctuation, which the candidate is called upon 
to correct in both particulars, and to copy out clean. 

At first perusal of this Report and its Appendices, one 
would be inclined to think that a very considerable step has 
been made towards the desired Reform of the Civil Service in 
some of its most important branches. But the Administrative 
Reform Association appear to think otherwise. In one of the 
earlier of their publications they say : 

“To expect Administrative Reform to be wrought out by 
such hands (i.e., the present high officials of Departments) 1s 
idle and Utopian. The Reform must be compelled from 
without: way must be made for the ablest men to every office 
in the State, by force of the public will. 

“The recent appointment of the Examining Board is no 
real measure of Administrative Reform. It retains to the 
political chiefs of offices, the patronage and rights of appoint- 
ments, and by them and the permanent officials of Departments, 
that portion of Administrative Reform comprised in the new 
order in Council for the establishment of an Examining Board 
will be mainly entrusted.” 

In order to see exactly what it is, that this Association which 
has taken upon itself the championship of the question of Re- 
fortn requires, we extract the prayer of their Petition on the sub- 
ject, presented last year to the House of Commons. After a long 
preamble, in which they set forth the conclusions they deduce 
on the state of the Public Service from “The Report of the 
Committee appointed to enquire into the condition of the 
Army before Sebastopol”—the Report of 1850 of the Com- 
mittee “on Official Salaries’—that of the “Committee of 
Enquiry into Public Offices” in 1854, and other “sources of 
authentic information,” thev— 


» a ’ sh y . > 5 
i, Pray—* That the system of nomination to offices through the 
Secretary of the Treasury may cease. 
) ° . . ¥ y y : F 
2. That the Bill at present before Parliament for regulating - 
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appointments of junior clerks may, with such amendments as may be 
thought fit, be assed into law. 

g. That admission to the publi¢ service may be opened on equal 
terms upon conditions of character, fitness, and merit to all subjects 
of Her Majesty. ; 

4. That there may be established a system of promotion based 
upon fitness and merit, which shall include the whole of the non- 
ministerial offices of the Civil Service. 

5, That fitness and merit for appointment may be determined by 

ublic competitive examination. 

6, That the grounds of promotion may be determined by testimo- 
nials of Heads of Departments and by public competitive examina- 
tion, 

7, That Examiners may be appointed to hold public ———- 
examinations, grant certificates of fitness and merit, and confer cer- 
tain distinetions, 

8. That all appointments may, in the first instance, be made by 
Headé of offices, in conformity with recommendations of the Exami- 
ners fof a period of probation only, and may be confirmed only at 
the close of the term of probation by the nonministerial Heads of 
offices or departments. 

9. That to the Heads of offices and departments may be entrusted 
the entire office arrangements, power to dismiss for incompetence or 
eet of duties, and that they may have placed at their disposal 
fullmeans for the conduct of the business of their department, and 
shall be held responsible for its full and punctual performance. 

10. That a Royal Commission may be appointed to inquire into the 
present condition and efficiency of the Civil Service with a view to 
the complete reorganization of the offices and departments, and the 
removal, on equitable terms, of such persons as may be found, from 
whatever cause, incompetent for their duties. 

Pe a the Commissioners may be required to lay before your 
on, House at an early periud a complete list of the whole of the 

(overnment Sueditiasihcied offices, their duties, staff, expenditure, 

and entire number of persons employed ; and may be authorized to 

transfer such persons as may be found wrongly placed to offices bet- 

ter suited to their acquirements. 

sy a better scale of payment may be adopted in the public 

13. That the system of superannuation, stoppages, and retiring 
allowances, may be materially altered. That in the Diplomatic Ser- 
ry ant be oh cae the profession of a British interpreter. 

, Hat care be taken to appoint fit men to the office of consul. 
— of consular fees whe abolished and fixed salaries estab- 
oe wine be taken to establish a self-supporting system 
“el ucation. Commissions to be conferred for fitness and 

16. That staff appointments be given as the prizes of the highest 
military service and ability. : 

' mm sn promotion from the ranks may be more widely thrown 
ven, and be based upon a system of achievement and efficiency. 
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18. That the rule of promotion by seniority, which puts men ad. 
vanced in years in the positions of commander in chief, Generals of 
Division and Brigates &c. be forthwith rescinded, and that men jg 


the prime and vigour of life be appointed. 

19. That the pay of all ranks be placed on a more equitable foot. 
ing. 

20. That the exclusive power of appointment and promotion in the 

Navy be withdrawn from the first Lord of the Admiralty. 

21. That certificates for Naval Cadetships be obtainable by merit, 
determined by open and competitive examination. 

22. That no assistant surgeon in Army or Navy be appointed un. 
less fully qualified, and that medical pay and rank be increased. 

23. That competent medical authorities be appointed to grant cer. 
tificates under special circumstances to parties presenting themselves 
to act as assistant-surgeons. 

24. That a dispensing department be constituted as a distinct branch 
of the service. 

25. That the jurisdiction of Parliament upon railway and _ private 
bills may cease, and that tribunals be established, with power for the 
adjudication of such bills in the cheapest and most expeditious man- 
ner. 

26. That the several changes in the civil, diplomatic,’ military, and 
naval services be effected without unnecessary delay. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray ! 

It will be seen that the demands of this Association are not 
likely to be charged with want of comprelhensiveness at any 
rate. The Army, the Navy, the Diplomatic Service, all the 
Departments of the Civil Service at home and abroad, the 
Medical Service, Civil and Military, the powers of Parliament, 
and to a certain extent those of the judicature of the country 
also, come within the sweep of their net! And the wholes 
crowned by the request, or rather demand, that the several 
changes mentioned be effected without delay ! 

Now, with every regard for the certainly very respectable 
names that appear on the muster roll of this Association, and 
for the doubtless most patriotic motives that have animated 
them one and all in thus coming together to consult for the 
public weal, we cannot think that the body they belong to 
has altogether achieved that position in the country, which 
would entitle it to assume the tone of dictation and extreme Ur 
ceney which its demands betray. Even ina proved case Ol 
needful changes there is a slowness in what the Americans would 
eall the “action taken upon them,” in England, characteristic ¢ 
the cool,reasoning temperament of her people, and however itl- 
tating to entlusiasts, very salutary in its ultimate effect, as" 
ensures the maturing of any change, and avoids the many 
evils that attend upon rashness and sudden innovation. Am 
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the demonstrations of the Administrative Reform Association 
will, uuless very judiciously conducted indeed, and successful 
in securing a greater amount of general support and sympathy 
than it has at present, in nothing tend to hasten matters, but 
rather, if they have any effect, to suggest the propriety of even 
inereased caution and care in making the next onward step. 

The vote of the House of Commons on Lord Goderichi’s no- 
tion of last month, was undoubtedly calculated to give the 1m- 

ression that this “‘ next onward step” should be taken at once. 
But the practical good sense of England has come to the res- 
cue, and in effect nullified that vote by denying to its promo- 
ters and supports the weight and influence necessary to compel 
the carrying out of its objects. 

The “Administrative Reform Association” have published 
mauy tracts, in several of which there are no doubt sound 
priuciples advocated ; but still oftener there is but the repro- 
duction of trite and stale truisms and vague enunciations, and 
wordy aud unnecessary vindications of general principles. 
We would propose to them a more practical course, and one 
that will far better subserve the end they have proposed to 
themselves than the course they have hitherto pursued. Let 
them no longer waste time in undisputed generalities, sweeping 
animadversions against all who do not at once bow their judg- 
ments tothe Association’s dogmas, and theoretical speculations 
of the loosest kind. Let them apply their intellects to shew- 
ing, if they can, that the extreme reforms they would so hastily 
te are not likely to be attended by the dangers predicated 
7 bre aa edema in esc a real reform anc ellect- 
ng ly tere egegny = 
open, unbridled, untempered sys és sgh = hiod Senodatal 
petition, and com detitic bald : vill nt he Aaa 
the evils of bacandsane rane V6 te 4 eh to — 
able witnesses, and will not. i el ca d | ee 
dei formidable nei Ierease an argely develope the 
Pili: erm aces liege ee there is in public affairs towards 

““izaton, with the ultimate and inevitable consequence of 
niaking the Governme Nj oe ; 
is Nealttiog on. soem in all, and adding new incentives 
purposes of des ‘ pacity to seize upon it and use it for the 

The wel MI ism. . 
ven teow aL russian statesman and writer, the Cheva- 

ritish Court of Mor ar years the Representative at the 
Ol the Prussian Government—a man whom an 
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English Periodical, the “ North British Review,” speaks of i 
the following quaint but highly laudatory terms, viz :—, 
thoroughly educated, highly agcomplished, well-experienced, 
pious, patriotic, healthy-bodied, healthy-minded, and in every 
respect harmonious and wel/-rounded German gentleman™(!)— 
has lately published in his own country, a work entitled, “ Signs 
of the Times; Letters to Friends on Freedom of Conscience 
and the Rights of Christian Congregations :” in which the fol- 
lowing occur, pertinent to our subject, and relating to a portion 
of his own. 

On my return to my own country last summer, after fourteen 
years’ absence, I began to compare the impressions with which I had 
left Germany with the more ripe views which, through more extend- 
ed study and a more large experience, had obtained... .........e 
confess as a German and as a Prussian not without sorrow, that ex- 
perience and reflection have convinced me of the truth of the politica! 
principle, that the system of centralization is inconsistent with the 
education of the people to true freedom, and is a system which, in 
the long run, weakens more than it strengthens, 

It will be for the pamphleteers of the Administrative Reform 
Association to shew how they purpost to avoid this “ rocks. 
head” of centralization. If any Government at all is to be 
carried on, there must be “ places” and “offices” under 1, 
and these ‘* places” and “ offices” no matter how appointed to, 
must in their management and in reference to the duration y/ 
tenure, be absolutely under the control of the Government « 
the day, Let then the sphere of appointments be enlarged 
it inevitably must, under the influence of the clamour of the 
multitudes disappointed in the open and general cone 
for oflice to which the youth of the country are now to be inv: 
ted, and the influence of the Government of the day must, % 
long as it holds together asa Government, be proportional! 
or perhaps we should better say, oué of all proportion, W- 
creased. But the energies which will have been thus seduced 
and perverted from the plain and open and honorable road 0! 
industrial enterprize, or professional ambition, to what 1s rea 
neither more nor less than place hunting under the deceitful) 
alluring form of the reward of merit, will prove as unruly P 
fruition of their success as in the struggle to obtain it. P 
immediate authority, or actual form of Government will t ‘ 
have to enter upon a battle for existence, and “ dec ag® 
more than strengthened,” as the Chevalier Bunsen remarks, © 
the extreme centralization, it will have to give place to anol" 
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form, in its turn to be forcibly changed, and changed again, 
by the operation of the same ungovernable impulses, till the 
rude and primal instinct of the commonest safety makes men 
accept any form, however stern and restrictive, that promises 
to ensure order and security from perturbation and convulsion. 
We neither attempt nor wish to make disguise of the fact 
that we are very much indisposed indeed to wish success to 
any movement tending to eliminate the aristocratic element 
from the constitution. There is nothing in the history of the 
experiment wherever it has been made, of a chief of the State 
and a “ People” class, with nothing intermediate, to reconcile 
us to making the essay here at home and in the present day. 
Not a slight objection to it in point of practice is, that it 
inevitably is a state of transition and totally destitute of per- 
manency. The monarchy may survive the fall of the aristocracy, 
but only like Ulysses in Polyphemus’ cavern, “to be devoured 
the last,” by the insatiate and and overweening democracy, or 
on the other hand, the popular power badly seated and ill 
founded, may be annihilated under the iron pressure of auto- 
cracy, But the two powers, monarch and people, never remain 
for any long continuance in equipoise, either assuredly kicking 
the beam in the long run, unless a third and middle power to 
regulate and moderate between—the power of a constitutional 

aristocracy—be in existence and operation. 
| In a country so circumstanced as Great Britain with all her 
institutions, that of her aristocracy in particular, so long set- 
tled, so deeply rooted and embedded in the soil, nothing could 
more injurious, more entirely disastrous, than a suddenly 
compelled change tending ultimately and not remotely to up- 
root any of those institutions. A modification no doubt there 
ace! bo be in proper time, as the very best institutions of 
en foundation have the inevitable imperfection and liability 
curtain that : inseparable from all that is human, and must 
But stand in need of periodical revision and amendment. 
ri Great fear is, that the Administrative Reform Associa- 
oe one not a little too fast, and is prone and eager to 
iat ny the power of effecting a moderate but certain good, 
. ve Btasplng effort at a victory of a larger but far less bene- 

heual character, ™ 
; nee — that these Reformers go in ameliorating and 
ia tg a 8 existing without too radical a change, we 
ormers, earnest and sincere. But the moment 
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that the ery, already too unmistakeably raised by their over 
excited partizans, becomes distinct, urging further and faster 
progress, aud the dangerous policy of total subversion, for the 
wild purpose of random substitution or creating anew, or giving 
undue preponderance to a part of what is existing already, 
that moment we must be permitted to draw back and decline 
the responsibility of results easily to be foreseen, and most 
earnestly and seriously to be deprecated. 

Upon full and calm consideration of the whole of the sub. 
ject, taking into account the existing and long established 
state of things in England, the dangerous and volcanic aspect 
of affairs abroad, and all the considerations we have been 
urging in the present paper, we are bound to express our 
firmly seated opinion that change, in the direction to which 
the agitation points of the Administrative Reform Association, 
has for the present gone far enough, and that a suflicient pause 
ought now be made to givea full opportunity of testing the 
efficacy for good or for evil, whichever it may prove to be, of 
what has already been accomplished. We do not hesitate to 
say, that up to the period of the recent parliamentary advance 
successfully made by the over ardent Lord Goderich, we 
think the progress of the movement had been entirely benet- 
cial and laudable. The undue and excessive preponderanee 
of the aristocratic body in the state had received a salutary ant 
wholesome and very needed check. Nepotism and favoritism 
aud abuse of patronage had not indeed been put an end to and 
done away with, but they had been exposed and in public cov- 
demned, and the counteracting principle of encouraging, {0s- 
tering and rewarding merit had been proclaimed and was being 
acted upon. ‘The really monstrous practice of filling the public 
oflices with nominees of influential individuals,—these nom!- 
hees ina very great multitude of cases possessing in realty no 
other qualitication in the world for public employment thar 
the mere fact of being recommended by individuals of position 
and influence—has been nearly altogether stopped, scarcely & 
single appointment now occurring without the previous test 0! 
an-examination of a real and practical, and in several instanes 
a severe nature; and a crowd of candidates who failed under 
the test, having been rejected for that cause, notwithstanding 
the influence of their patrons. This alone isa great step— 
wonderful change from the constant and immemorial cust” 
theretofore existing, and a change effected with marvellous 
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d success. It would be well—it would be wise—it 
sould be safe—here for awhile to make a pause, and give fair 
play to an experiment not only promising so well, but that 
has already produced such unexpected and excellent results. 

In fact the impatient pushing onwards, upon which we have 
been remarking, has, along with its darker characteristics and 
tendencies, one trait and one tendency enough in itself to abate 
our disposition to yield to and help it forward : « dte-tou de la 
gue je m’y mette”’! 1s the epigrammatic phrase in which our good 
allies and neighbours of I’rance convey their appreciation of 
the motives actuating, in their opinion, the middle class refor- 
mers or perturbators, who have twice so seriously shaken the 
social edifice in that country. “ Let the aristocracy make room 
for us”! would be the candid and literal application of this 
expression, translated and applied to the aspiring reformists of 
the middle class in England. ‘They object to the state fur- 
nishing employment and means of emolumeut to the scions 
and protegées of the aristocracy. They have not the slightest 
objection, or rather they have the direct ¢ntention, that the 
State shall transfer its favors and its advantages to the ariséo- 
democracy, or plutocracy as we may term them. But fortunately 
there is, besides that formidable third party, the real Democracy 
to whose ultimate profit all the restless scheming and cabal- 
ling of the plutocratic class are ever sure to tend), yet a fourth 
party in the case—the rational, moderate and disinterested 
frends of reform, and up to this they have succeeded in de- 
laying a little the unseemly rush of those whose motives in 
clamouring for administrative ameliorations are at the best so 
open to heavy suspicion and distrust. All who are true friends 
to salutary change, which inevitably implies (in order to be 
talutary) that whatever is good, stable and necessary in the 
existing state of things should be maintained and deftended— 
ought to rally at once and determinedly to those who have 
taken the temporarily unpopular, but manly and constitutional 
part, of insisting that our Institutions shall not be rashly and 
suddenly changed to suit a theory, or a party-purpose, but 
that each step in alteration, while taken with a due alacrity of 
obedience to the national will, when fully and fairly ascertained 
ennaaied through the proper organs, shall be taken also 
i eye consideration for the rights and interests of all par- 

: tasses In the State, and a clear and just appreciation 


. and preparation for, the results which are naturally to be 
*xpected to ensue, 
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In one direction there is perhaps less danger to be present}; 
anticipated from an energetic movement onwards than in tost 
others, and thither we would fain direct the excess of energy 
from which we anticipate evil consequences in those others 
Military Reform offers a wide and fair field for action—a field 
wider at least just now, and more requiring attention for the 
time, than the Civil Service, inasmuchi as while there is in the 
latter a positive and incontestable manifestation of willingness 
to accept, or (if the phrase be thought more suitable) a sub. 
missiveness in adopting ameliorating changes, in the admin 
istration of the Military Service there has, on the contrary, 
been displayed an equally decided, or still more marked tendeney 
to relapse into all the old abuses and miscliefs of that admin. 
istration. It will be seen that we by no means propose a 
suspension of action ; and that those who having once tested 
the aigro-dolce of public agitation, are longing for its seductive 
piquancy again, need not fear that we propose to them to starve 
their tastes, but rather to turn to where they can still more 
abundantly gratify and satiate them. There is no stone of 
Sisyphus to labour at continually and vainly in the Civil Serviee, 
or if there were, up to the present time, it has, contrary to all 
the traditions of 'Tartarus, at length been pushed over the 
summit~if only a little way, still enough to save us from im- 
mediate recoil. On the other hand, all the upheaving and strain- 
ing and upheaving again, that has been used with the dead weight 
at the Horse Guards, threatens to terminate only in a heavier 
and more hopeless rebound than ever before. 'Thither then— 
thither let every one turn who is earnest in the cause of Reform 
—thither let them bring and muster all their energies, for 
there all will be wanting, if we are to jadge from the very 
determined, and, considering the bent of public opinion, the not 
a little audacious retrograde demonstrations of the ruling powers 
in the administration of our Military Affairs. 

The appointment of Lieutenant General the Karl of Lucan, 
Lieutenant General Airey, and Colonel Gordon to high militar 
posts and honors at home, immediately upon their retura— 
‘a return too made while the war was fiercely raging)—Irom 
the Crimea, where their utter and amazing incapacity, perverse: 
ness, and blundering were productive of such disastrous results, 
are scarcely to be spoken of with ordinary patience. In trath 
those appointments have, by their enormous incongfully 
and impropriety, ina manner paralysed the public mind and 
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rendered it as yet, as it were, almost speechless with astonish- 
ment. While the indignation they have excited is perfectly 
well known and already not a little dreaded at head-quarters, 
the practical demonstrations of it have been as yet few and 
limited—a matter, however, in which, if we do not very much 
mistake the signs of the times, there will very speedily be a most 
unmistakeable change. 

The incriminating Report of Colonel Tulloch and Sir John 
M‘Neill—criminatory of the three officers mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph—has sunk deep into the public miud, 
and received as it deserved the fullest credence as an honest, 
unbiassed, careful, and searching exposé of misconduct, that 
escapes the deeper stigma of (in effect,) murderous criminality, 
only by the somewhat mercifully ‘allowed plea of incapacity. 
“The Enquiry into an Enquiry” —or virtual ¢ria/ of the Crimean 
Commissioners themselves, for daring to speak the truth about 
the monstrous doings and still more monstrous omissions of the 
Military Chiefs in the late campaigns, will, instead of mitigating 
the popular resentment by blinding our eyes and misleading 
our judgments, as there is but too much reason to believe was 
the intent with which it was set on foot, and is being carried 
out, must only tend in reality to increase still more the general 
and just exasperation, and not very improbably occasion ere 
very long, an explosion that will not only shatter to pieces the 
frail and rickety defences that have recently been set up, but 
open a wide and ruinous break into the very beart of the grim 
and frowning old citadel itself, of military mismanagement, 
favoritism and maladministration. ; 

There were and are a number of circumstances about. this 
po Sicetaauaene 2 Commission of Enquiry into the Cri- 
sili of ~ ms : port, calculated not merely to breed 
the r-erhartitars ea ~ oy of those who forced it upon 
place, if the ria Boa = He p 7 condemn them. In the first 
echabrehers te “ e depended upon, as it has been 
sadlles on } ex oo, t at in fairness towards the inculpated 
them the disnteatar ought to be made in order to give 
hesstbie » ate of defending and if possible clearing 
ie ptompt and full le arges brought against them, the answer 
the Cr; 'ull—that these men Aad that opportunity when 
te mean Commissioners were actually sitting in the cainp 
fore Sebastopol wl all | y 6 aaa hu 
‘pot, of sithin » Where all necessary witnesses were on the 

Leasy reach of summons from Constantinople, 
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‘ne evidence already given before the new Commission or Jy. 
quisition in the hall of Chelsea Hospital, has established, ig 
spite of the attempted denial—({a dental not repeated when the 
refutation proved so unexpectedly at hand)—of Colonel Gor. 
don as to his having had full warning and notice of the extent 
and natnre of the questions he had to answer,—that the am. 
plest opportunity was given by Colonel Tulloch and Sir John 
M‘Neill to all parties implicated to make their own case in 
defence. But if even after this it had been really necessary to 
give those parties further opportunity, as has now been given, 
for the same purpose, surely the Crimean Commissioners them. 
selves should have been shown equal fair play, and got equal 
facilities to bring forward any evidence they might deem ne. 
cessary to bear out the Report which they have so honestly 
made. ‘This, however, 1s denied to them! Some of their most 
important witnesses are yet in the Crimea or otherwise absent 
from the country. Six, or perhaps even three months’ delay, 
would ensure that all persons whose testimony might be 
considered at all necessary, should be brought within reach of 
call ; but the aggrieved dignity of the three high-placed favorites 
ofthe Horse Guards would not brook even that delay, and their 
favor at head-quarters has made their impatience prevail. On 
which side the advantage of this highhanded promptitude ts, 
there cannot be any doubt. 

In the second place, there was a most significant demon- 
stration of unwillingness, on the part of several general officers 
to be members of the Chelsea Court of Enquiry. We do not 
mean to say that the medical certificates, under which so many 
were excused, were altogether unfounded ; but one glance at the 
old officers who have ultimately had this onerous duty put 
upon them, will at once convince the observer that quite as 
much justification for such certificates could be found among 
those who do sit as for those who have escaped the task. lt 
may seem strange to the civilian, that men who have attained 
high rank in their profession after a long period of well recog- 
nized service, should yet appear to shrink, like a half-fledged 
ensign, from the chance of coming in contact with the Horse 
Guards; but there is a difficulty of overcoming the effects of 
early and constant training in every profession, and the princt- 
ple and practice of unreasoning obedience and submission gels 
to be implanted so deeply in the bosom of a military man as to 
become as it were a second and stronger nature. According! 
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there has been a decided shrinking from the chance of having 
‘o maintain the conclusions of the Crimean Commissioners’ 
Report against the known will of the high Military Authority 
to whom Lord Lucan, General Airey, and Colonel Gordon owe 
their most questionable appointments. 

In the third place, there have been demonstrations by the 
fashionable audiences attending in Chelsea Hall, which if 
the members of the present Court of Enquiry be at all impres- 
sionable, may have their effect upon the verdict—an effect 
unfavourable to the Crimean Commissioners, 1n consequence 
of those unbecoming and most improper demonstrations. 

In the fourth place, the over readiness and sweeping assertions 
of some of the chief witnesses has a peculiar significance. 
High officers of one service seem to think it necessary at all 
hazards to defend their equally fortunate brethren of the other. 
It is true that, as always happens with over-earnest (and possi- 
uly not over-sineere) witnesses, the excess of zeal betrays into 
range mistakes and contradictions. A Naval chief of old and 
wng service suddenly finds himself ignorantof whatthe youngest 
“reefer” in his fleet will know, the number of yards of canvas 
that his ship can spread! And _ this obliviousness takes place 
exactly when it was of importance to the Crimean Commis- 
sioners that such a fact should be accurately stated, while it 
wee of equal importance to the other parties in the trial or 
ee. have it left indoubt ! Again, the fact known to 
the most casual traveller, that Constantinople is a city of wood 
buildings, and therefore must have a number of carpenters 
among its population, is deliberately ignored under the same 
satan yon who, his pion, mus have bd 
ever, a troublesome fa ! seve ‘weal . tI er “ pisses 
ihe eens bok: pn hy = incu pated an -ollicers ; and 
wil; besate * ; eta i y 9 ™ outburst of professional 
among them) dor Ce aie . seamen, (without carpenters 
number of soldiers — 7 bee: ter for five or six times their 
an tha “ig be : ver) nief space of time, forgetting In 
do so.) that with 1a efore said, (when it was convenient to 
pes: ie ce ae Me tt, shelter could not have been 
‘pare,—and a eittuns iorses—that he had no carpenters to 
a sailors sent on shore for the purpose would 
‘ tent sophie os into some length on this subject, for 
“tat ada a“ it is but natural to feel strongly and there- 

Speak freely. We do not regret the delay, if it operate, 
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as we hoped it might, to draw the attention of our Carnest 
Reform-agitators to the grievous defects and evils of the Mili. 
tary Administration of the Empire, and, as before remarked, 
to the large and wide field for their exertions which it exhibits, 
He who runs may read in the appointments to high position 
at home of the officers inculpated by the Crimean Commis. 
sion, and in the manner in which it is sought to throw disoredit 
upon the honest and truth-telling Report of that Commission, 
that whatever might be the progress of Reform in the (iyil 
Service, however great or limited may be the concessions re. 
carding it that have been and are being made to public opinion 
—(and those concessions so far as they have gone, ae real and 
valuable) —it seems to be determined not merely to resist its 
progress in military matters with the vis inertize of that least 
responsible and most arbitrary of Government Departments, 
the Horse Guards, but as it were to put into active practice 
the military tactics of “carrying the war into the enemy's 
country” by boldly and in the face of day rivalling the most 
flagrant and unblushing deeds of the old  corruption-times. 
Surely our ardent Reformers will not be daunted by this plain 
defiance, daring though it be, but will accept the gauntlet 
thrown down, and proceed to teach Lord Hardinge, and who- 
ever were his accessaries, in this outrage upon public opinion, 
that the day is gone by for ever when such practices could be 
allowed to escape with impunity, . 
A significant though rude and coarse phrase, which is said 
io have been frequently heard in the lines of our Allies during 
the long siege of Russia’s southern stronghold, should help to 
call the attention of our Reformers to Military matters :—‘ The 
Kuglish are an army of lions, led by asses”! was the pithy 
sentence pronounced upon our forces by the French. Whether 
our epigrammatic neighbours meant to include the regimen 
officers or not, under the not very complimentary designation 
just given, we cannot say, but there is of course no doubt that 
they meant it to apply in its full force to the leaders of our 
army ; and as these have in their time been regimental 
ollicers, 1t 1s not easy to see that any line is drawn at all 
between the grades. And certainly whenever and wherertt 
any separate responsibility has chanced to fall upon a met 
regimental officer—one of those opportunities which the 
Frenchman, soldier-born and soldier-bred, is ever sure to Wm 
to advantage and to personal distinction—our officers of the 
subordinate, as of the higher grade, have won the praise at 
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ost chivalrous gallantry and most unhesitating self-devotion, 
nut not one iota more. Military science has been shown to be 
‘o them as it were a sealed book, owing to the grievous defects 
uf their military education. It 1s true matters have in some 
slight degree been improved theoretically in this respect, as a 
certain examination formidable om paper to men of imperfect 
veaching, has been established now some years, but in practice 
and reality there has been little value init, as a few months’ 
assiduous cramming has helped scores of incompetent men over 
it, and enabled them to attain the desired object of promotion, 
when they as quickly forgot the ill-assorted and undigested 
lesson they had to get up in such haste, 

To examine into the causes of the inefficiency of sa many of 
our brave officers—inefficiency not only as to the higher 
branches of military knowledge, but often as to matters of the 
commonest necessity in the field—(it being always understood 
‘hat we do not speak of mere fighting at close quarters)—1is 
lien an object of vital interest and importance. Ineapacity 
aid blundering in military affairs has assuredly cost us the loss 
of at least one half of tne gallant little army we sent to the 
Cnmea—the very flower of our army as then existing. No man 
can with any confidence predict, in the present lowering state 
of the political firmament of Europe, that peace will be endu- 
ring. No statesman will deny that there are elements of con- 
‘usion and disruption abroad, that may ere many months set 
‘oaring war onee more between powerful statics, and once again 
task all our resources to bear our inevitable part well and 
tllectively in the strife. It therefore instantly imports us to 
ook to the administration and management of our military 
tlas, to see if the defeets and evils therein proven by the 
itter experience of the war just concluded are being remedied. 
Perhaps, fortunately for us, the Horse Guards have given a 
‘ery startling proof that such is not the case. We might 
vave gone to sleep in over confidence, we are suddenly 
‘wakened toincreased distrust and more energetic action. Here 
lla ny a moo and wide field for our Adininis- 
oe Eat my ae hs cir energies will find employment, 
i el » ¢ mea and well sustained agitation, they 
ies eer 8 Lost impatient and most beneficial alterations 
se hei wl hi a them in the task, by exposing so bedi 
vill be our om ope evils most crying for immediate remedy, 
bet of the Te ® sahowe of love, in the succeeding num- 
he TRisH Quarrerty Review. 
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Anr. VL—IRISH FISHERIES. 


The Fisheries, considered as a National Resource, with Com. 
ments upon the Laws relating to them ; being a collection 
of Articles on the state of the Irish Fisheries. Published 
at different periods. By Robert Worthington, Esq, 
Barrister-at-Law. Dublin: Edward J. Milliken, 15 College- 


Green, 1856. 


[x the last Number of the Irish Quarrery Review, we 
commented at some length upon the able pamphlet of Captain 
Symonds, respecting the objects of “The London and West 
of Ireland Fishing and Fish Manure Company.” We now 
turn with much pleasure to a little volume which has very 
lately made its appearance, and which is a compilation of 
articles, written from time to time by Mr. Worthington, an 
frish Barrister. Unlike the work of Captain Symonds, Mr. 
Worthington’s treatise relates principally to River Fishenes, 
though we must not omit to state, that he devotes no incon- 
siderable space to the discussion of those of the coasts and deep 
seas, and to the insertion of excellent suggestions for their fal 
development, and of well-grounded beliefs in the highly remu- 
nerative results which would be likely to follow the adoption 
of such a course. Those who are even moderately acqualt 
with the valuable nature of our Salmon Fisheries, must see st 
once the usefulness of any undertaking set on foot for the 
purpose of reforming the abuses which have almost threatened 
their speedy extinction, and there are few Irishmen with a0 
pretence to patriotism and just feelings, who would not gladly 
behold such an important element of the wealth of the country 
preserved from this fate. If any analogy could be institut 
between the right of the commonalty to fish our rivers “* 
libitum,” and the right of the tenant to receive adequale 
remuneration for the "permanent improvements which he has 
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made upon his holding, under such circumstances, many grave 
doubts might be entertained as to whether any restrictions 
which interfered with this natural and just ght should be 
cufered to exist. But such a comparison would be ridiculous 
in the extreme, and could not last a moment ; properties of 
this nature are as sacred, and as well founded as any others 
can be; as they are not parcelled out here and there in small 
divisions, the public can have no claim whatever upon them, 
and a demand upon the proprietor to relinquish his mght to 
reap the benetit of lis fisheries, would be as reasonable as to 
ask him to deliver up his mansion, and his landed estates. A 
fitting proof of the wise intention of Providence that this 
source of wealth should be regulated and developed by indi- 
vidual, or commercial enterprise, is afforded in these plain facts, 
first, that it would forfeit its existence by the establishment of 
any other system ; and secondly, that the effective carrying out 
of either of these legitimate plans, would be necessarily attended 
by advautages to the country at large, a thousand fold greater 
in the increased abundance and cheapness of the Fish Markets, 
than those to be obtained under the auspices of communistic 
principles. Mr. Worthington, it will be easily observed in 
ihe passages which we will subsequently cite, brings to his 
work much practical knowledge, talent, energy, and skill, added 
to which he evinces no ordinary amount of information regard- 
ing the ancient Irish Fishery Enactments. Occasionally we 
receive unmistakeable evidences of his patriotic nature, and 
behold vivid signs of an ardent longing for the appearance of 
what in many instances he justly supposes would confer solid 
benefits upon his country; and it is with the most unaffected 
‘incerity, we offer him our humble sympathy, at the same 
(ime entertaining a reasonable hope that his excellent sugges- 
ions tay be acted upon at no distant day. 

a, ¥ opening chapter Mr. Worthington, having descanted 
io lay a total decay of the English Salmon Fisheries, and 
aay off of those in Ireland and Scotland, showing 
the ~ 8 ‘' “a a Salmon is a dish almost unknown ta 
red og ( “ ing upon the fact that England is completely 
de aid of i reland and Scotland for this fish, while by 
Tele th, steam We are enabled to lay the produce of every 
a FORMS, on the London tables, in such a,state of 
ese, nt ; satisfy the most fastidious appetites, then 
yet Dalam | some interesting historical matter, relative to 

‘tent charter and patent weirs of Ireland. 
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This leads us into a short digression, and a few observations 
concerning the history of the ancient charter and patent weirs of this 
kingdom. No doubt, ata remote period, a necessity arose for, 
fixed mode of capturing salmon in our rivers, for the supply of 
markets in chief cities or towns: the imagination must be vivid, 
whieh can conjecture a time when the rude angling tackle of our 
ancestors was alone regarded as a means adequate to the supply of 
the public wants. We learn from undoubted records, that ata very 
early period of our history, purprestures, or weirs, were used in this 
country for the capture of salmon, and were, for many centuries, 
subjected to legislative control ; hence the origin and the title of the 
Salmon-weirs, or great Salmon-fisheries of this kingdom; they 
existed certainly when the Danes held sway in Ireland, and were 
subsequently confirmed, or granted by the Crown, by charter, or 
patent, to corporations and others, who had acquired territorial rights. 
In this manner rights of several fishery were founded; vie 
proportion of those fisheries falling into hands of monastic institu. 
tions—being annexed to abbeys, and other religious houses, The 
weirs of Lismore, of Gill Abbey, and many others, were amongst 
the ancient possessions of the Church. The Abbots of Mellifont 
possessed three weirs upon the Boyne, and upon a writ of Monstrans 
de droit, inthe reign of Edward IILI., their title was held good. 
St. Mary’s Abbey at Dublin, enjoyed a special grant of fishery in 
the waters of the Avon Litfey; and in the year 1220, the lordly 
Prior of Kilmainham had to submit to an inquiry, respecting his 
title to the structure, which forms the present islend-bridee weir. 
At Limerick, in the recent trials respecting the title to the great 
lax-weir aud Fishery, now the property of the Limerick Corporation, 
the title was deduced from a charter granted by King John, in the 
year 1202, to William de Bradosa. These, not to mention numerous 
other instances, will be quite sufficient to carry back the title of those 
obnoxious purprestures, at all events, into a pretty remote anti- 
quity, 

An act passed in 1842 interfered materially with acknow- 
ledged rights, and declared that those ancient weirs and fisheries 
founded by our ancestors, and handed down to us by corporations, 
were monopolies. According to Mr. Worthington, a bill 1- 
troduced by Mr. Connolly, the member for Donegal, is caleu- 
lated to remove the injurious effects of that act, and to 
substitute others in their place, by means of which these fishenes 
may be placed in a position from which unexampled prosper!!y 
ean be derived. 

The Bill proposes to prohibit the use of fixed engines within the 
mouth, or within two miles of the mouth, of any river or harbour, 
in all cases in which a prescriptive title to use such engines cannot 
be shown ; and the length of possession which should constitute ® 


preseriptive right, is proposed in this (and in all other cases relating 
to fisheries) to bea period of forty vears. For this proposed perio 
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there is a precedent in the English Act, 2&3 Wil. 1V. 


of limitation, : er : 
«. 71, which shortens the period of prescription in certain common- 


able cases, and enacts that it shall not be necessary, in _ proving a 
prescription, or that a right has been exereised from ‘time imme- 
worial,” to include the whole period of time from the commencement 
of the reign of Richard 1. The Act we refer to, substitutes shorter 
and more reasonable periods for proof. It cannot be argued that 
those engines which have sprung up, mushroom-like, since 1842, are 
recognized by the law, or were law fully erected according to a sound 
construction of the provisions, even of the statute which introduced 
them. The 2Ist section of the Act of 1842, prohibits their erection, 
iwany manner, so as to be injurious to navigation ; and we have 
abundant evidence before us, that those recent fixtures in the tide- 
way have interfered with navigation,* and that more explicit legisla- 
tion respecting them is demanded. Again ; to interfere injuriously 
withthe public fishery, iscontrary to the common law; and, that these 
novel engines of destruction do so interfere, requires little argument 
or elucidation: they have had a most pernicious effect upon the 
tisheries at large ; they have reduced the gross produce to an alarming 
extent ; and being placed near, or inside the mouths of rivers, they 
take precedence of all ancient modes of capture, and deprive not only 
the eharter weir of its existing rights, but swallow up those public 
rights of fishery in the estuary, which belonged to the cotman, and 
which are derived to him by a prescription more ancient than the 
parchment which secures the landed proprietor, on the shore, in his 
possessions, 


A deseription of the bag-net will give us a tolerable idea of 
iis destructive nature. 


his machine—invented by some cannie Hielandman—was first 
troduced into Ireland about fifteen or eighteen years back. It is a 
lust Ingenious contrivance ; but fated, we fear, unless timely re- 
‘trictions be interposed, to annihilate the genus salmo. It is a trap 
nn ergo extended upon poles in such a manner, that when 
—— re ‘ the sea, it sinks to its upper surface, and then floats, so 
nite i we the water, a cage, or compartment like a chamber, 
ae which bwe ve feet square : this chamber is entered by a narrow 
ih “ . so "8 ate to the instincts of the salmon, that though 
mean ee y, there is a slight labyrinth which bewilders him, and 
hundred ¥ : gag A “leader,” or curtain of net-work, one or two 
and as the es in length, extends from the shore to this chamber, 
ceeding “tte ~ is known to keep close to the shore, and in pro- 
coast, and <_t om native river, to traverse the indentations of the 
yous done th inwe rmost recesses of bays, it follows that in his pro- 
and bein a: e coast, he strikes against the leader of the fixed net, 
in the che cee erty off into deep water, he goes along the leader 
Way enters ae ra he was before traversing the shore, and in this 
engine is gc we chamber, where he remains until captured. This 

’ ’ certain and destructive in its operations, thatthe eapture 
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of 50, or 100 salmon, was by no means an unusual performance fo; 
a bag-net during a single tide; but salmon lately have become mory 
scarce. The number of these engines now in use, and their efficiency, 
will give some idea of the drain thus put upon the fisheries: a drain 
so effectual, that it has almost overthrown all property in Salmon. 
fisheries ; and the engine now becomes almost suicidal, and threatens 
its own existence—at least, many of them have ceased operations, 
merely from the dearth and paucity of salmon which they have 
themselves occasioned. 


The author goes on to show the extensive depredations 
committed by seals and porpoises, owing to the bag-net system, 
the former lurking about the net, and often succeeding in 
getting in and out with safety, carrying off the imprisoned 
salmon, and the latter who frequent the deep water, being 
afforded an opportunity, by means of the leader of the net, of 
following their prey, whose instinct it is to hug the shore, but 
who are compelled by this curtain to travel seawards in the 
prosecution of their journey. He dismisses with a few pithy 
observations the specious pretext in favor of the bag-net, which 
insinuates that by its instrumentality, the fish can be captured 
in better condition than it could otherwise ; showing how in 
many cases the salmon reach the river charter weir in little 
more thanan hour after they leave the sea, as may be proved 
by the animalcule or parasite, which adheres to the scales of 
the fish, and which can live only a few hours after its arriva, 
in fresh water. He then proceeds with fresh arguments against 
the bag-net. 


“A practical observation or two, may here be made respecting 
some peculiar lucalities on the sea-coast, in which those fixed engines 
are sometimes erected, and in which the use of them has a most 
prejudicial effect upon the fisheries, and for which a remedy is pro 
vided in the Bill. The enabling words of the Statute are, that such 
engines may be erected ‘‘ attached to the shore” adjoining the land, in 
right of which the engine is erected ; but under this power fixed-nets 
have been erected from the ends of piers, and artificial breakwaters, 
projecting perhaps a mile or more, into the sea. A provision 18 
made in the present Bill, to prevent this practice, whieh is an abuse 
of the enabling power; and we proceed to show why this may 
considered to be a judicious and proper restriction. When a fix 
net is erected from the extremity of a pier, the pier acts as leader to 
the net, and it is to all intents and purposes the same with respect t 
it, as if the curtain, or leader of the net itself, was of similar lengt 
with the pier, which may, perhaps, be a mile or more. This gives 
the fixed-net so circumstanced an overwhelming advantage; its 
capture is most destructive, and it engrosses, monopolizes, OF %° to 
speak, takes the wind out of the sails, of all fixed-nets in the ss 
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ality. properly and legally erected. We omit to take any notice 
wae talons 10 a which may be feared, from encouraging 
the erection of fixtures in the sea, in the immediate vicinity of piers 
and artificial harbours; the present observations are confined merely 
to the monopolizing effect of such an engine, as a fishing engine ; 
and to the equity and apts of not extending the enabling power 
beyond its strict letter, by providing, that the net shall be « attached 
to the shore” adjoining the land, in right of which the party uses it, 
and not otherwise. This provision will supply an evident omission, 
and prevent a destructive monopoly, and will secure equal rights to 
all entitled to use those engines on the shore.” 


The question as to what time the close season should 
commence is discussed with much ability, the period mentioned 
in Mr. Connolly’s Bill, namely the first of August, meeting the 
approval of the author. Some admirable suggestions for the 
preservation of salmon ensue ; such as protecting from capture 
all fish under a certain weight, and making such alterations 
in weirs as would enable the fish to pass through them. The 
matter of outlay is important, and receives due attention. 


But the expense of these structures will, after all, be a material 
consideration. The funds for these purposes at the disposal of 
Boards of Conservators are very limited ; and as mill-weirs in some 
riversare numerous, many years inight elapse before anything effectual 
could be done, if estimates should range so high as £50, £100, and 
even considerably higher. We think economy, therefore, indispensable 
in the allocation of the funds applicable to this purpose. In any of 
the plans we have proposed, we should say £40 will be the outside 
of all expenses, but in the most effectual plan suggested, namely, 
that in the sluice itself, one-half the above amount will amply suffice ; 
while in numerous old, ill-constructed, and uneven weirs, * slight 
aids or very simple adaptations, passes effectual for every purpose 
intended, and permanent as the rough old structure itself, can be 
completed at an expense not exceeding ten pounds, 


— calculation is followed by hints as to the restriction of 
mers and by reflections on the jurisdiction in Fishery cases 
° 9 given to Assistant Barristers. Much important infor- 


rp is contained in the calculation which we now lay be- 
ore the reader. 


“ . 

laboring ne tding our remarks upon the subject of the Salmon- 
of the | hp: submit a few observations as to the aggregate deficit 
pu Be hie Salmon-fisheries since 1842, which is the matter the 
ma ‘ites = deal with. Upon this point we are really afraid to 
but the oe a as any calculation of ours might appear incredible, 
data:—_Th. ~ may form some estimate himself from the following 
fisheri 'e average take of salmon annually at the chief Salmon- 

®s, at that period, may be taken at about 2U0 tons each; the 
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Foyle fishery, in 1842, produced nearly 300 tons, and it is a remark. 
able fact that in the reign of Charles I., (according to a return made 
by Lord Strafford), the produce of the Foyle is stated at 240 tons for 
the year 1688; the Bann, at Coleraine, previously also, had bee 
equally fruitful ; and the Shannon superior to all. Shortly anterior 
to 1842, in one town on the Shannon (the town of Glin), £8,000 
worth of salmon was sold in one season. The great fishery of the Moy, 
at Ballina; the Blackwater, at Lismore; and Jast, not least, the 
Erne, at Ballyshannon—produced also their hundreds of tons 
Perhaps those now mentioned might be placed in one category, and 
be styled first-class rivers: in another may be placed the Slaney, Lee, 
Suir, Nore, Barrow, and some others, which may be termed second. 
class rivers ; the average here also will range high, though accurate 
returns cannot be given, as public rights of fishery prevail so largel; 
in those rivers. Then we have in great abundance third-class rivers, 
such as the Laune, the Maine, the Boyne, the Liffey, and a host of 
others; in all, we believe, about 120 salmon rivers. Most of the 
third-class rivers will average from ten to twenty tons each; and 
even the most inconsiderable mountain streams of Kerry, and other 
districts, will yield, or rather, we should say, did yield, their five or 
six tons annually, of salmon and sea trout ; and all this exclusive of 
the capture of salmon in the sea, and at the mouths. Here, then, is 
a vast aggregate, the annual produce of our Salmon-fisheries down 
to 1842. But how stands the matter now? Let the proprietors of 
the large Salmon-fisheries above mentioned state what amount of 
rent they now receive from fisheries, which previously had paid each 
an annual rent of one, two, or three thousand pounds, ‘The Trish 
Society, or London Company, ean inform us what rent they got for 
the Foyle fisheries previous to that year. We believe we are right 
in saving the rent was £3,200 per annum ; but what is the rent now’ 
The Foyle fishery was set up to be let last February, in the Guild: 
hall, London, and no bidder could be found rash enough to take It 
In every district of the country ruin has stalked among the fisheries; 
from the records of the Court of Chancery, in a case where a receiver 
was appointed, we could show an instance in which a fishery, in the 
hands of the receiver, has not produced any profit whatsoever, whie 
down to 1842, produced, beyond wages and expenses, a clear profit 
of £600 per annum. In the late movement connected with the 
fisheries, the Committee appointed at a General meeting, sent pri 
queries to the owners of dil Ralesotuihdinboiad in Ireland, both in rivers 
and upon the sea-coast; and one of the queries was, as to whe 
there had been an increase or decrease of produce since 1842; the 
answer from all was “decrease.” In some cases, the decrease ¥® 
stated at one-half, in others, two-thirds, and in some the produ 
was stated at literally nothing. We have all the documents if 
us, and with impartiality and aceuracy we can declare the res : 
our examination to be, that the produce from all the Irish Salmet 
fisheries has dwindled to one-third, within the last ten years r 
“phe 


The second chapter is devoted to a dissertation on, r 
Sea and Coast Fisheries.” The writer having referred to Hu 
land, Norway, Newfoundland, England, and Scotland, a8 
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ances of countries which have prospered by the cultivation of 


their Fisheries, draws this sad picture of our unhappy Island. 


Let us now take a view of our Irish sea-coast. Behold the 
roofless cottage—the boat stranded on the beach—the coast almost 
depopulated—the poor house full. How is this? Do the herrings 
turn tail upon us, or shun our shores? or have the turbot, the sole, 
and all the finny tribes, forsaken us? N o such thing. Is our coast 

pulation indolent or cowardly ? believe it not: they want instrue- 
tion and culture ; they want encouragement and aid; but they are 
not deficient either in courage or in energy. Our fishermen will go 
to sea in “cots,” or face the Atlantic surge in ‘ curraghs” made of 
canvass, in which the well-equipped mariner of other countries would 
not venture to set a foot. Neither have the fish deserted us ; they 
abound upon our shores or visit our bays in never-failing profusion ; 
even while we are penning these lines, a fleet of Cornish fishing boats 
is leaving our shores, laden with the fit reward of their well-requited 
toils. ‘T'wo hundred sail of these vessels dropped anchor in Howth 
Harbour this season, and fished under the friendly ray of the Poolbeg 
and Baily lights, almost within sight of our metropolis; and each 
summer they carry off a golden harvest in the presence of our starving 
fishermen. Our fishermen attend upon them, land their fish, or 
carry it to distant markets, and the utmost harmony prevails between 
them. We have seen and conversed with these intelligent Cornish- 
men; we admire their skill, their energy, their superior equipments, 
and fishing-gear—but, above all, their mild and orderly demeanour. 
Their fleet, as we have said, consisted of about two hundred sail, 
and frequently in some seasons consists of much more: these boats, 
with their equipments, are worth about £200 each, so that the whole 
fleet will represent, in round numbers, a capital of about £40,000. 
They arrived at Howth this season on the 23rd of June, and were all 
off on the Ist of September, Having fished our Dublin coast, they 
leave the herrings still abundant behind them, and hurry back to 
Vornwall to be in time for the great pilchard fishery on that coast, 
nc only lasts a brief period, when they reap another abundant 
aa and some of them this season again returned to our coast, 
aaa But confining our inquiries solely to 
man c ~~ ; errings on our own coasts during the months of July 
8 ow * the present year, we find from careful inquiries that 
clearin mp oats captured and sold about £200 worth each ; thus 
little — the whole floating capital of their fleet within a period 
hard cash eding two months, and carrying off from our shores, in 

» an amount little short of £30,000, 


= Worthington proposes a grant in aid of a loan-fund to 
ome our poor fishermen, bringing forward the town of 
as an instance, to prove what results would follow a 


succes e 
tee sful carrying cut of some simple measure of this descrip- 


We shall b 


; egin ou siti »% . 
its blue cliffs. r exposition with Howth, as we are partial to 


We take upon us to say there is not in the British 
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empire, a town to surpass Howth in all the concomitants of a first 
class fishing-station. Its harbour cost half a million ; a few miles in 
the offing a ** ball” of herrings, eight or ten miles in length, and one 
or two miles in thickness, moves annually along in its huge and 
mysterious migration. The Cornishmen take a handful or two out 
of them (some £20,000 or £30,000 worth) each season, and then 
leave them unmolested to wend their way in slow and _ successive 
shoals along our coast. A railroad has its terminus close to the har. 
bour; we have stepped the distance, and it is just forty paces from 
the turn-table of the terminus, to the gunwale of the fishing-boat. 
Our Dublin Billingsgate, the wholesale fish-market, is reached in 
forty-five minutes, and, asa market, is not perhaps equalled in ad. 
vantages by any in Great Britain ; the fish are sold by auction at ao 
early hoes to the trade, and if a glut of herrings, salmon, turbot, or 
other fish is poured in, the bulk of it is on board a steamer in three 
hours afterwards on its way to Liverpool. Not to waste time in 
details, those fish next day are exposed for sale in Manchester, Bir. 
mingham, and other inland towns, “ bleeding fresh,” to use a market 
phrase, in which state the commercial value is greatest, and thus the 
most remunerating price is obtained. Such is Howth, and such are 
its natural advantages. Notownin Great Britain, neither Yarmouth, 
nor Wick, nor Stornoway, nor Helmsdale, nor any other fishing 
locality, in situation or natural advantages will be found to surpass 
Howth in all the requirements of a great fishing-station. 

There are about 150 resident fishermen in the town—a hardy and 
stalwarth race of industrious men; they occupy their time in the 
long line fishery, and when not fishing, prepare their hooks and lines 
There is not a net in the town, nor has there been a net made init 
these forty years, 


With these facts before us, what must be our astomishinent 
when we reflect that out of a population of 300,000, living 
a city within a few minutes journey by railway of such a place 
as Howth, not half a dozen individuals of sufficient energ 
can be found, to exert themselves in favor of the prop 
development by native hands of this splendid fishery ! Mr. 
Connolly's, bill proposes that the lords of the Treasury be ell 
powered to advance money on loans in aid of the Coast-Fishing 
population ; a measure which we think would be attended wit! 
every success. Thus argues the author— 


A grant in aid of the industry of the coast population, will bes 
humane and long demanded remedial measure, and a safer investmen’ 
than advances for labour-rates or poor-law unions. We Woe 
‘suggest, then, a limited grant, in aid of a loan-fund, in localities 
selected for the experiment ; the sums advanced to bear a § 
of interest, and to be repayable in four years, by annual instalmen' 
of 25 per cent., each instalment to become due on the Ist of Septem?’ 
imeach year. If it be asked, what security can the impoveris 
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coast fisherman give—we answer, he can give a mortgage upon the 
ocean, and draw almost at sight upon the treasuries of the deep. A 
loanefund office, with savings’-bank annexed, will, therefore, be the 
only machinery we shall suggest, and a bottomry bond, with sureties, 
the security. We have little doubt as to the results, or of the 
validity and efficiency of the security ; nor do we fear that our fishing 
population, temperate as they now are, and industrious and persever- 
ing, will have any difficulty in meeting these instalments—nay, we 
are convinced, many of them would anticipate their obligations, and 
place themselves, in a shorter time than the period we have above 
mentioned, in the position of independent boat-owners, thus becoming 
useful and serviceable members of the community, no longer a burden 
upon the poor-rates, and a reproach to the industry of the country. 

The punctuality of the working classes in Ireland, in similar cases, 
with their gratitude for kindness shown to them, is proverbial. In 
the City of Cork Loan-fund Society, the loss in six years, upon loans 
to the amount of £38,520, only amounted to £8 17s. 

We are satisfied the Government would not lose a shilling by this 
rant so prolific and unfailing is the field, so ample are the means 

or repayment, and so keen would be the self-reliant struggle for 
independence. With asurplus treasury, an exchequer overtlowing, 
and with large indirect taxation from Ireland swelling the resources 
of the State, we do not think any Chancellor of the idiecats can 
remain imperturbable, or obdurate, in the face of the facts which can 
be marshalled against him. 

Should the plan here proposed be adopted, and prove successful— 
to enumerate the proper measures for a full development of the 
fisheries will be a work of few words. Small piers, in localities 
which at present have no harbours, will bea necessary requirement ; 
and for this purpose there is at present, we believe, in operation an 
Act of Parliament together with agrant. In many localities a short 
spur will be sufficient to form a safe low-water harbour for yauls and 
small craft used in such species of fishing as is suited to the locality. 
We would suggest that these piers should be constructed wholly by 
the Government, withoutany aidor application from local proprietors. 
This will ensure a proper selection of the site by competent hydro- 
graphists. Small harbours appear to have been constructed with 
much advantage on the east coast of Scotland, under the provisions 
of the Sth Geo. IV. c. 64 ; and everything connected with them, or 
pu ge gene x or requirements, is well understood. A 
will sag a iP, ane mooring-gear, and small light, or lantern, 
Cur; ecessary appendances to complete the boat harbour. 

uring-houses and salt stores, in remote localities, will also be re- 

| ae sr fogen, purposes ; and provision is made in one of the 

we have little 3 9 a tari their erection by private parties, and 

pide lh e doubt that in suitable localities they will form, not 
y Sell-supporting, but highly profitable private speculations. 


ce ’ “a P - ’ - ° 
W The Artificial Propagation of Fish,” is the title of Mr. 
p orthington’s next chapter. Alluding to the fact of the 
rench iene having recently issued a commission to 
{ 
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examine and report upon this matter, he enters into an elgbo. 
rate account of the manner in which Mr. Shaw, the first to 
direct the discovery of the German naturalist Jacobi, to prac. 
tical purposes, succeeded perfectly, not only in producing 
salmon-fry, but also in retaining them in his enclosures during 
a period of two years, until they had reached that stage, when 
the sea becomes necessary to their existence. The author ip. 
forms us that Mr. Shaw has the merit of the discovery which 
established the identity of the salmon-fry, with the gravelin, 
[In a clever elucidation of the manner in which the artificial 
method of propagating salmon can be carried on, recounting 
the benefits thereby accruing, the writer comes to consider how 
the fry so produced are to be protected, when they reach the 


sea 


To explain our views on this subject as concisely as_possible— 
We do not think, as already said, that any extremely important 
practical results will follow from breeding salmon-fry artificially in 
rivers, unless we can go a step further, and protect them, at least 
for some period, in the sea; and the following are our reasons :— 
In spite of all opposing circumstances, the number of salmon-fty 
annually produced by the salmon themselves, by the natural process 
in the river, is at all times so prodigious, and the fry, which actually 
descend to the sea from every river, and in every season, are s0 
numerous, that we cannot escape from the conclusion, that some 
enormous waste, goes on in the sea, from natural causes ; and that, 
until this waste can be controlled, it will answer no paramount prae- 
tical purpose, to multiply further the abundant production, which 
the salmon (if allowed to go up to spawn in sufficient numbers) can, 
without any adventitious aid, effect for themselves. The leaves on 
the trees are not more abundant than the prodigious swarms of 
salmon-fry which we have seen in some seasons descending rivers; 
and yet, in ensuing seasons, no observable increase, either of grilse 
or matured salmon, has taken place. 

We have often, also—indeed, continuously, for a period of some 
thirty years—been puzzled with a fact, which we have constantly 
and invariably observed; namely, that when a flood occurs—oppor- 
tunely, as is often thought, at the very period (say the beginning of 
Mav) when the fry are on their passage to the sea—the very result 
that would naturally be expected from the safe transit of the whole 
body of the fry, from the river to the sea—does not actually take 
place, but the very opposite ; and the ensuing and corresponding 
salmon season often shows, not an increase beyond the vip of 
other years, but very frequently a diminution. Many years back we 
were so much struck with this circumstance, that we resolved to keep, 
and did keep, a registry of floods; and we have found the result in- 
variuble—vir., that when the whole brood has been carried off to the 
sea, ona flood, in the month of May, realizing the piseatory prover 
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“ The first flood in May, 
Takes all the fry away,” 

the produce, in salmon, of ensuing and corresponding years, has been 
frequently less, and not, as might have been expected, immeasurably 
more, than in seasons when the fry were detained in the river, in 
comparatively dry seasons, making their descent gradually, detained 
and obstructed by mill-dams, and subjected, during their tedious 
passage downwards, to all the ills that try are heir to. The same 
observation may be made, with reference to winters, when unusually 
large numbers of salmon have been known to spawn in rivers, and 
unusually large numbers of fry have been produced, and yet the pro- 
duce in grilse or salmon of succeeding years has been very deficient. 
It will be said, in answer to these perplexing facts, that we perhaps 
miscalculate the age and periods of migration, respectively, both of 
the fry going down, and of the grilse coming up ; and, consequently, 
miscalculate the periods that would correspond with the descent of 
the one, and the ascent of the other. We are aware of the arguments 
that can be founded on that objection, but have taken a large margin, 
and several rivers, for our observation ; and our conviction remains 
clear, that when countless myriads of mature salmon-fry have passed 
off to the sea in safety, by means of floods, ensuing seasons do not at 
all show those results which might naturally be expected to follow. 

Our conclusion from the above premises is, that an immense waste 
or destruction of fry takes place in the sea, or at the mouth of the 
estuary, 


After many just observations, and the enunciation of many 
important facts, amongst which latter may be mentioned that 
which informs us that the fisheries of Scotland receive material 
encouragement in the shape of large Government grants, and 
facilities for bank accommodation, the author winds up his third 
chapter. In the Appendix we find the following useful and 
interesting information relative to the improvement of salmon 
fisheries, 


Having, with little effect, tried various methods to improve this 
Fishery (which formerly was of considerable value), I adopted a pro- 
ceeding, which, as I shall be examined on oath during the pending 
inquiry, I shall now detail, as minutely as I shall, if necessary, depose 
toon my examination. In July, 1839, 1 directed my men to ‘* open 
the weir,” as itis technically called, which 1 was not bound to do 
until the Ist of October, under the 32nd Geo. IIL, cap. 40. Very 
reluctantly, iny orders were obeyed by my men, and on the mid- 
summer flood, which occurred on the 19th July, 1839, che gates on 
= Mar were opened; by this operation I sacrificed 50 or yO» 
, - » as salmon were then sold at a low rate, represented a ‘ery 
ris number of salmon ; I looked for a great increase of fry, and 
Nat on the following year, not being then aware of the 
growth scovery in Scotland made by Mr. Shaw, relative to the slow 
srowth, and long duration in the river, of the salmon fry. Mr, 
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Shaw’s discovery did not become generally known until published j 
Blackwood, in April, | 1841; however, having let up the fish, I looks: 
for produce (according to the old opinion) in 1840, but was disap. 
pointed: 1840 was a very bad year, so was 1841; but in June, 1849 
| was greeted with a run of salmon peal, unlike anything I had ever 
before seen. The new Act had not then passed, and the small mes) 
net was in use, consequently these salmon, which averaged about fy 
pounds each, were almost all captured ; in number, with me, they 
exceeded four-fold that of any other ye ar ; and taking into account 
the sea fishing at Poolbeg, w hich is carrie d on by a great number of 
persons, the increase was altogether, to the best of my belief, ten-fold 
upon any previous year, for the last twenty years, as various adverse 
parties can testify as well as myself; but the number was not by any 
means, in my judgment, so remarkable, as the extraordinary differ. 
ence in the size and quality of the fish. These peal were all what 
salmon-fishers call ‘*well fed” fish, which term has a particular signif- 
cation, well known to sportsmen and salmon fishers; suffice it to say, 
they were in appearance, colour, and size as unlike the pe of former 
vears as can well be conceived. This I account for by the parent 
fish, (those of 1839,) having reached the spawning beds in good ti ne, 
andin full vigour; and [ conceive that the complaint made in al! 
the rivers in Ireland, that the fish have degenerated in size and 
quality, is solely attributable to late fishing. The August fish are 
all killed, and in September and October good spawners become 
searce,and they reach the spawning beds, which are at the upper parts 
of rivers, (many obstacles interve ning,) ina jaded and weakly state, 
and too late for early spawning. From this onpenimants broadly 
defined as it is, Fam entitled to say that the Fisheries of Ireland wil 
rapidly increase in value, and the fish in size aud quality, If salmon 
fishing be stopped upon the Ist of August or thereabouts. Th 
Close season should then consist of five full months; and 1 should 
Sty» af a general close time, the same for all rivers and all localities 
be decided upon by the Commissioners,) that a close season com 
meneing 10th or 12th August, and ending the 10th or 12th January, 
would best ami: lg ramate conflie ting interests, best suit \ arious local 
ities, and, above ry would best ‘tend to the improvement of the 
fisheries, and to the pub he advantage. 


The curious narration which we proceed to quote, evidencing 
the rapacity of the seal tribe, will be read with interest. 


In a letter recently published by me, which has been observed 
upon, I mentioned the e apture of a large seal which was taken in 
the chamber of a bag-net set in the Bay of Dublin. The seal 10 
question was the larger seal, and was captured i ina very unusue 

way, having become entangled in the net, in forcing his way throug® 
the small door, or entrance of the chamber ; and had he not been 
captured just at the time he became so entangled, he would, I have 
little di abt, have ese aped by fore ing his passage ‘through, as itis 3 
very comimon occurrence to find a fixed net much torn and | damaged, 
Without be ing able satisfactorily to assien the cause. For various 
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seasons it is very difficult to capture these animals; but the depreda- 
sons they commit upon the salmon, when enclosed in the fixed net, 
ire truly distressing, in an economic point of view: distinct statistics 
op this head can never be supplied; but it has been calculated, that 
seals and porpoises devour more than ten times the number captured 
by pets. It has always been my opinion that the smaller seal (the 
Phoca vitulina) is by far, of the seal tribe, the most destructive of 
the salmon, This sealis not larger than a spaniel. The door of 
the bag-net is eight inches wide, but about seven feet in height, and 
with but very slight effort, this seal can go in at the door, and come 
out with a salmon in his paws ; nor can it be doubted that thisanimal 
resorts regularly to the fixed net for his supply of food. ‘That he 1s 
not frequently capture d is no more remarkable than that a rat should 
not be caught in a trap, if the door remained open; but IT have seen 
on numersus occasions, too many salmon in the chamber of the net, 
having fresh wounds upon them, to leave any doubt on my mind that 
aseal had been a recent visitor there. I need searcely mention, 
that the salmon is prevented coming out of the bag-net, or fixed net, 
by a peculiar instinct, although the door remains open. 


The necessity for Parliainentary interference to protect our 
silmon fisheries receives sufficient illustration in the statements 
which we now insert. 


In a former letter I mentioned incidentally the insufficiency of the 
present Act of Parliament for the protection of the gravelin ; that 
little fish is now ascertained to be the young of the salmon ; it is not 
protected by the Act, by reason of a technical error in the words 
used, which I formerly detailed, and the injurious effect of the 
cussion must be self-evident. It is now proved not merely that the 
gravelin is the young of the salmon, but circumstances also of the 
ost curious nature relative to that little fish are asserted, which it 
would not be suitable to advert to more particularly here, but which 
are stated at length in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, vol. 14. The destruction of gravelin in the interior of 
‘“e country is carried on 1 may say without any restraint; in the 
creat mills near large towns, improper practices are not often per- 
titted, but in the petty mills in remote districts the destruction of 
“ravelin is enormous. It has occurred to me to prosecute under the 
‘SHowing circumstances :—In a petty mill, a trap was found, con- 
‘ructed at the waste gate of the mill, and capable of taking a barrel 

: éravelins ina single night; I came upon the engine myself, and 
“i the trial at the ensuing Petty Sessions, the first witness was a 
“'tumacious miller, who for some cause had been discharged from 
pe ul, where, with five others, he had been dieted, (a custom in 
‘vuMtry mills.) He stated on his oath, that a large boiler of gra- 
—* Was put down each day, and that he was discharged from his 
rie" are because he com lained of getting nothing but fish; or, 
vdlins for meh own words—* it was gravelins for dinner, and gra- 
pper, and I could stand it no longer.’ 
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It is with pain that we feel the propriety of selecting , 
closing extract, which cannot but create melancholy reflections. 
however, it may also call into existence worthy resolves and 
energetic actions, and if so, adversity will not be without jis 
benefit. If sad facts like the following, literally staring us ip 
the face, do not bring us to our senses, then nothing will 


In conclusion, it may be observed that the answers received, afford 
ample evidence of the depressed state of the Salmon-fisheries 
throughout the country. During the present year some of the 
largest fisheries have been surrendered, and in districts where public 
rights of fishery were largely exercised, great destitution has been 
caused. Both public and private rights have fallen before the Act 
of 1842, and both are now ina state of complete prostration. In 
the Waterford district alone, 1,120 families have been deprived of 
their livelihood—the number of cotmen in that district in 1842, 
being 1,200, and the registered number during the season just ter- 
minated being 80, Similar results have taken place in other districts, 
and the aggregate presents a sad spectacle of destitution, caused by 
the mismanagement of the fisheries, combined with effects resulting 
from an improvident and inequitable law, passed without due COn- 
sideration or notice, and without the aid or information of practical 
persons, 

[t is quite evident that all that 1s wanting to restore our 
fisheries to their former prosperous condition is a good law 
properly administered, and there can be little doubt that, 1 
the matter were worked with befitting energy, such an ac 
could be obtained. It is an enigma quite beyond our compre- 
hension how, while the path lies plainly marked out before us, 
we refuse to tread it, though we know that by following ita 
most desirable object will be accomplished ; and it seems & 
though that necromantic power which the peasantry of Done- 
gal believe has spell-bound a band of warriors and their steeds 
ina cave on the side of one of their grey mountains, also 
extended its dire influence over the energies and practical 
attributes of the whole people of the country. Mr. W orthing- 
ton has shewn us with much ability and judgment, both what 
is required for the improvement of our fisheries, and how we 
are to obtain tle means to accomplish it, and if we will neither 
profit by his advice, or take the trouble of thinking for ourselré 
upon a subject fraught with so much interest to Ireland, ¥¢ 
do not deserve the sympathy and support of others. If we 
prefer the “dolce far niente” to an energetic course, © 
unworthy determination to let others do our business for ™% 

a | 
stead of a proper confidence in our own exertions, we ™! 
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assuredly reap the bitter fruit of our supiness and neglect, in 
this case as well as in every other ; verifying the words of a 
young and gifted Irishman, that they who leave everything to 
chance, “ are incompetent to act, irresolute to decide, and 
powerless to achieve.” Union and energy are our wants, and 
though the expression is a trite one it is not on that account 
less worthy of our consideration; if there is any one thing 
which ought to make us ashamed of its utterance, it is this, 
that having heard it until its sound is “ familiar in our ears as 
Household Words,” we have profited so little by the lesson 
which it inculcates. Would to Heaven that even now we 
would take advantage of the precept, its adoption would 
certainly result in the | prosperity of Ireland and in the happiness 
of its people. 








































Arr. VIIL—THE CIVIL SERVICE—ORDNANCE 
VALUATION OF IRELAND. 


The Petition of the several Valuators, Superinte ndents, Sur- 
veyors, Draftsmen, and Clerks, in the service of the General 
Valuation and Survey of Rateable Property in Ireland, 
to His Excellency the Right Honorable the Earl of Carlisle 
Lord Lieutenant General, and General Governor of he. 
land, Sc. ’ §c. 

Never have we taken up our pen with greater pleasure to 
further a cause, claiming as it does, the support and advocacy 
of every right-minded and impartial contemporary, than we 
now do while devoting our pages to that important social 
question of the Administrative Reform Department, the Gene: 
ral Valuation of Ireland. 

[n a former number of the Intsh QuaRTERLY Review, was 
published a paper on this branch of the Civil Service, and 
though we do not agree with the writer on many points therein 
expressed, yet we fully concur with him in that part of the 
article setting forth the grievances of the employés of this 
establishment, grievances most painful in their nature, and 
proved to be so beyond all matter of doubt, by facts narrated 
in the petition to the Lord Lieutenant early in the present 
year. Considering that we can best serve the cause of these 
officers by reprinting the petition, we do so, and at the same 
time we earnestly hope that the prayers of the petitioners 1sj 


ineet that attention from the Legisl: ature to which they are 
justly entitled, 


To [lis Excelle nec y the Right Tlonorable the Earl of Carlusle, 
Lord lieutenant General, and General Governor of Treland, 
ve., ore. 

Cuk Petition of the several VALUATORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 
SURVEYORS, Daarrsmen, and CLERKS, in the service of the 
General Valuation and Survev of Rateable Property ™ 
Ireland, 

Most Humary Surwern, 


That the Gener ral Valuation of Rateable P roperty in [ reland, 
CODE only known as the T ownland Valuation, WAS commenced 
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CIVIT 


inder the authority of an Act of Parliament (Act 7 Geo. IV. 
cap. 62,) in the year 1828, and that your Petitioners were ap- 
pointed to carry out the provisions of that Act, which had for its 
object the more equal apporuionment and levy of Grand Jury 
Assessments in the several Counties of Ireland. 

That subsequently, on the introduction of the Poor Law into 
this country, the Legislature deemed it necessary to extend the 
operations of the Valuation service, and to cause an uniform 
Valuation to be made in Tenements for the levy of all Public, 
Local, and Government Taxes whatsoever ; and for this purpose 
Statutes (9 & 10 Vic. cap. 110, and 15 & 16 Vie cap. 68,) 
were enacted, known as the Tenement Valuaiion Acts, which 
provide that in addition to a General Valuation in Tenements, an 
annual revision of the Valuation be made, and that a new Valua- 
tion be commenced in each County at the end of every fourteen 
years, 

That the Tenement Valuation of three provinces has already 
bee completed and comprises an unprecedented amount of in- 
formation, which by the labours of your Petitioners has been 
rendered of the utmost financial and_ statistical importance, 
embracing as it does a separate and distinct Survey and Valua- 
tion of every House, Farm, Railway, Canal, Mine, Fishery, and 
other rateable Hereditament, the result forming a basis for the 
equitable levy of all Poors’ Rate and Grand Jury Cess, and 
establishing a correct standard whereby the property qualification 
forthe Elective Franchise is regulated. It moreover affords 
facilities to the Commissioners for the sale of Incumbered Estates, 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, Commissioners of Income 
Tax, and other public bodies, so that the magnitude and import- 
ance of the Valuation of Ireland and its adaptation to the cireum- 
stances of the Country and the exigencies of the Imperial 
Government, are manifest. 

Phat while the operations of the Valuation Service have thus 
from a temporary form become permanent, under the Act which 
provides for annual revision, and so extended as to demand an 
unforeseen amount of diligence, labour, and accuracy, no modifi- 
fation or proportionate extension of the Section of the Actof 1828, 
providing for the remuneration of your Petitioners, has been 
enacted, as might have been expected from the principle of 
rey remuneration for the present and suitable provision for 

ie future which is recognized by the Government as sound policy 
and justice in all its other branches of the Civil Service. 
ss a the expenses of the General Valuation are in the 
Seana, advanced by the Lords Commissioners of Her 

y's Treasury, yet, being ultimately defrayed by present- 
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ments levied off the several Counties, and consequently watched 
with jealous care by the different presenting bodies, the Com. 
wissioner of Valuation has been obliged to maintain a standard 
of payments far below that of an adequate remuneration for so 
important a work, so that very few of your Petitioners have reach. 
ed the maximum prescribed by the Act, and many of thew not 
even the rates of pay upon which junior Clerks usually enter other 
departments of the Civil Service, as may be seen by the present 
average daily pay to which the several Clerks, Draftsment 
Surveyors, &c., have attained by a progressive system of increase 
after a lapse of eight-and-twenty vears; thus, four Valuators 
whose term of service averages 22 years have reached the 
maximum prescribed by enactment, viz., £1 per day, the re- 
maining Valuators average 11s 5d. 


Superintendents = — ~ - §8s. 8d, 
Surveyors, —_ _ —~ bs. 9d. 
Draftsmen, ~- _ —- 4s. 10d. 
Clerks. - ~ — 3s. 10}d. 


That the General Survey and Valuation of Ireland is a syste 
matic work which can only be carried on by the aid of persons 
possessing scientific knowledge and in accordance with an 
uniform code of instruction. 

That for Gentlemen possessed of the talents and education m- 
dispensable to the execution of such duties, the rates of pay 
above stated are quite inadequate to maintain them in the position 
which the respectability of the service demands, and at the same 
time afford the means of making provision for a state of incapacity 
or relirement. 

That Petitioners, from the nature of their duties, are peculiatly 
subject to disease, not only by reason of accidents and hardships 
in the field, but also from the insidious influence of unremitting 
application to office duties of a peculiarly laborious character. 

That, owing to the fact of no provision having been made for 
the continuance of the salaries of your Petitioners during illness, 
they are deprived of their only means of subsistence when afflicted 
With such visitations, at a time especially when their expenses 
are necessarily largely increased, and from this cause has ensued 
the result that several persons, by endeavouring to discharge theit 
duty while suffering from indisposition, have rendered fatal an 
illness which in its early stages might have been arrested by 8 
short period of relaxation. 

That since, in accordance with the designs of the Legislature, 
the General Valuation and Survey of Lreland has approaches 
‘he form of annual revisions of the Valuations already complet- 
ed, the services of some of those who have devoted the prime ¢ 
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heir lives to its duties must necessarily be dispensed with, and 
‘t will be seen that from the nature of the work which they 
have been instrumental in completing, superseding as it does 
the necessity for private Surveys and Valuations in this 
Country, further prospects of professional employments are 
destroyed, they are precluded also from the resources of Com- 
merce or Agricuiture by their previous pursuits and want of 
means, and being at an age beyond that contemplated by the 
present regulations for other Civil employments, the considera- 
on is respectfully submitted as to the fate awaiting your 
Petitioners, for whom the Law secures no provision—no retiring 
pension, 

‘That your Petitioners have already addressed the Commissioner 
of Valuation on the subject of this Petition, from whom they 
have learned by letter that, owing to the present state of the 
Law in regard to the Valuation Service, Legislative interference 
is indispensable to improve their anomalous condition. 

That your Petitioners in approaching your Excellency do so 
with profound respect for the high office which has been intrust- 
ed to you, and also with feelings of the greatest adiniration for 
the patronage end encouragement which your Excellency has 
exhibited towards science and the useful arts, and trust they 
have just grounds for confidence that their claims will receive at 
your hands the attention to which they humbly submit the 
justice of their case would seem to demand. 

Therefore your Petitioners respectfully and earnestly pray 
that your Excellency may take the foregoing circumstances into 
favorable consideration, with a view to introduce such Legisla- 
live Measures as may appear necessary to remove the peculiar 
and pressing grievances of their present position, and to place 
them on a similar footing with other Departments of the Civil 
Service, thereby securing to them permanency of employment, 
aud consequent pension in declining years, or for discontinued 
service, 

And your Petitioners will ever pray. 
Joun Boyan, 
Ropert M’MIckeEn, 
WILLIAM JONEs, 
H. Hurcuines, Hon. Sec. 


Sigued on behalf of Petitioners, 


We eutertalu no apprehension that the petition will not 
receive the due consideration of our present right-minded and 
‘atesmanlike Viceroy, who has never yet, during his long 
tercourse with Ireland, been found wanting in aiding and 
““pporung any measure calculated to relieve the wants and 
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miseries of the aggrieved. The justice of the claims urged }y 
the petition must strike every well-thinking man—to redress 
the grievances set forth is the duty of any government anxious 
for the public good. Scarcely a department, Civil or Military, 
under the British Government, but has been improved or js 
being improved at the present moment, and why, let us ask, 
1s the Valuation Department excluded? The officers of this 
department are the most hard-worked, ill-paid, and badly 
treated body of men to be found in any kindred establishment 
in the kingdom. In making the assertion we feel fully justi- 
fied, if not by experience, at least by facts brought under our 
notice from time to time. The valuation clerk is, without 
doubt, the hardest-worked man of his class to be hint Ina 
Progress sheet he must insert the amount and description of the 
work done each day, and earnestly solicitous that the quantum 
and quality may be such as to entitle him to an additional six. 
pence per day at the end of twelve months, he commences his 
brain-wearing task at nine o’clock in the morning, and leaves 
at four o'clock, fagged, wearied, and fatigued. An_ official 
letter may be preparing for him during this time, which will 
convey to him the distressing tidings that his services are dis- 
pensed with for the present. Thus his di 1yS are spent ‘twixt 
fear and hope, and in a few years he becomes pale, emaciated, 
and dejected ; ijl, but he cannot rest his wearied, racked 
frame, knowing that the motto of the office is—no W ork no 
Pay. If married, while he decays day after day, he has the 
heart-sinking reflection that his wife and little ones are ap- 
map tsip. the work. house as he nears the vrave. Scarcely 
has his soul winged its way to eternity, than the news of his 
decease reaches the Valuation Office ; the Death Sheet goes 
round, a subse — is set on foot by those who want assist- 
anee themselves ; the burial fund is raised, and the mortal 
remains of the Vala ation Office clerk are interred, and he 
be ‘queathis to the country a heart-broken widow and helpless 
offspring. This is no exaggeration, no flight of fancy, no idea 
word- -painting to excite the sympathies of either ric h or poor, 
itis the sadly real state of things; it is the plain and unso- 
phisticated truth, setting at defiance all contradiction. It 1s 
useless to proceed with, or enlarge upon, the grievances [0 
which the officers of the Valuation service are subjected, ther 
are already known throughout the British Kingdom, and they 
are as well known in the House of Commons, and to the Lords 
of the Treasury, as by the Commissioner of Valuation himsell. 
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To whom may those officers attribute their wrongs ? Is if 
to the Commissioner of Valuation, who, it is generally sup- 

sed, has absolute power in the management and arrangement 
of all matters pertaining to the Valuation Department of 
Ireland ? No, Dr. Griffith deplores the present state of affairs 
himself, as much as the humblest of Ins assistants; and it is 
but justice to him to say that, espousing the cause of the peti- 
tioners and pledging himself to give their cause every support 
consistent with the duties that devolve upon him as a Govern- 
ment officer, repudiates at once, and for ever, the accusations 
alleged against him from time to time, and no doubt by men 
of little generosity of mind or justice, and we fear of no small 
share of malice. What Dr. Griffith says, we feel most confi- 
dent he will do. His assistants therefore, may safely calculate 
upon his warm and straightforward support of their petition. 
he Commissioner thus pledged on the one hand, and the 
philanthropic conduct of the members who took up the case 
on the other, the officers of the Valuation Office may’ soon 
congratulate themselves on the speedy and successful issue of 
their movement ; for never was there a petition presented to 
the House more worthy, in our opinion, of the prompt atten- 
tion of the legislature. 

The disadvantages accruing to the country by the system 
adopted in conducting the affairs of this all-important branch 
of the public service, must strike every reflecting and impartial 
man. To us it seems all but ineredible, how competent persons 
can be had to discharge the duties of such an office as that 
held by a field or office assistant under Dr. Griffith, for the 
pay mentioned in the petition now before us. It is want alone 
that could cause an educated man to devote seven hours each 
day to the arduous duties of a field or office assistant in the 
Valuation Service of Lreland. If we combine with the miser- 
able pay, anxiety, and fear of illness or dismissal, and also the 
certainty of want in either case, we can form a pretty fair idea 
of the state of mind of these gentlemen. 

Up to the appointment of the present General Superinten- 
dent, the Valuation officers had to pay one penny for each 
—_ they committed in the calculation of acres, roods, and 
no eee shillings, and pence ; and this was de- 
aleo oes : pay at the end of every month. We are 
edb d by a gentleman whose authority we cannot 
Westion, that the assistants of the Valuation Office were not 
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exempted from labor on Good Fridays even, and the pay de. 
ducted for Christmas Day! So those who were religiously jy. 
clined enough to abstain from work on those days were made 
to pay for their “ Pater Noster.” 

So sure as they went to pray, 

As sure did they lose their pay. 
[f this did not savour of slavery we are really at a loss to know 
what does, nor can we agree with the moral poet who says— 

*« We have no slaves at home.” 

While the influence exercised by the Grand Jurors of Ire. 
land is calculated to manacle the hands of the Commissioner 
of Valuation, and prevent him from giving to the labourer 
his hire, to which, in every sense of equity and justice, he 
is entitled, we cannot hope for much improvement. We 
say the Grand Jurors, for after examining carefully, le- 
surely, and impartially, the present obnoxious, and slave- 
hke organization of the office now occupying our atten 
tion, we must attribute the present unfair, unjust, and lament 
able position of the employés to the niggard disposition of 
the great majority of the Irish Grand Jurors. 

Doubtless, before now, the complaints of the gentlemen 
employed on the Valuation of Ireland, have been considere! 
in the proper quarters ; for Lord Carlisle must have long since 
gathered from the Under Secretary for Lreland the amount, 
and the truth, of the grievances stated in the petition, — Few 
gentlemen are better acquainted with the affairs of the Valua- 
tion Department than Colonel Larcom. 

Every humane man knows and feels the truth of the remarks 
made by us on the present administration of affairs in this 
public office. ‘The office would have been long since reorgall- 
ized for the benefit of all parties, had the Commissioner the 
power to do so. This power was not vested in him, and while 
he had to coutend with cheese-paring and dissatisfied Grand 
Jurors on the one side, who would grumble at an additional sum 
of sixpence per day, he had to listen to the well-founded com 
plaints of his over-worked assistants on the other, and coul 
not afford redress. Such has been, and is, the unenviable 
position of Dr. Griffith, He feels the unpleasantness of his 
position, and he is conscious that the claims of his assistal's 
are the claims of justice, and is, therefore, determined, we a 
informed, to urge those claims, and have his assistants eligi? 
to the privileges granted to other Government officers o theit 
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class, Let us hope that this may be the case, if so, it will be 
a pleasing episode in the official career of this well-tried and 
able public officer, and prove, even to his slanderers, how un- 
deserving he has been, of the many wanton attacks made upon 
his character. 

Should the petition of the Valuation assistants succeed in 
having the office reorganized and placed on the same footing 
as the Government offices of the country, the advantages 
accruing to the country would be commensurate with those 
conferred on the employed. In the first place, when the latter 
would feel that permanency was insured to him, and that his 
promotion depended upon his conduct and attention to busi- 
ness, he would take that interest in his business which at 
present he does not, nor cannot. He will feel that he has a 
situation worth attending to—his fears of illness will be miti- 
gated when he knows that his day’s pay will not be withheld 
from him—his suspense relative to the certainty or uncertainty 
of his being employed will be removed—he will look forward 
with pleasure to a vacation, however short, to recruit his 
health and relieve him from the monotonous and arduous 
duties of his office. These are privileges that cannot fail to be 
appreciated by every assistant in the Valuation Service, and 
unquestionably stimulate them to apply themselves with greater 
earnestness, greater assiduity, and infuse into them a degree 
of conscientiousness as to the discharge of their duties, without 
which the public can never be served with fidelity, 

In fact, the administration of the office at present is unwise 
aud impolitic ; a reorganization is necessary, both for the 
benefit of the individual, and the advantage of the country. 
Let our readers compare the scale of salaries with that in any 
ihe rem ing crown, or even under any public com- 
the Seeins Wi th at once that the employés of the Valu- 
Kingdon, cine worst paid public servants in the United 
athe fine ‘eg hit must be allowed that the scale of salaries 
went of Joho Ba considerably increased since the appoint- 
General Sune, “ rt Esq., the present able and energetic 
Bis ote » en ent, who, since his appointment, has ever 
and in re npromoting the welfare of those under hin, 

-. £0 doing, he has best served the Department also. 
“ao we are not alone in our advocacy of this cause ; 
condition tse vr never an instance in which an oppressed 

ith more universal sympathy ; all sections of 
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creeds and politics, with the Press of England and Irelang 
having supported, with powerful arguments. the objects of ty. 
memorial. Our space would not admit of the introductioy 9) 
one-tenth of the comments favorable to the cause that appeare 
in the leading newspapers, we must therefore content oyy. 
selves by selecting a few, and presenting them as a specie 
of the whole. Such of our readers as are political enough t 
know the tendency of the different journals from which we 
have chosen these extracts, will at once perceive that Journal. 
ists who oppose each other in sentiment on all other questions, 
are unanimous in their opinion of the subject under consider. 
ation. We present our readers with the following extracts — 


° + * “the General Valuation Offices, where. 
for years, large classes of good and tried servants, can be ranked 
ainongst the hardest mentally worked, and the least proportion. 
ably rewarded in the Service."—Civil Service  Gazetle 
September ist, 1355. 

‘Men are here found crowded into apartinents, on starvation 
pay, deprived of the stimulus of reward, and condemned tos 
hopeless task work. Unwilling labour is thus obtained, whow 
defective results are beyond revision.”—Again—“ We canno’ 
close these remarks without the expression of unqualitied cov 
demnation of such a system of payments.” Again—“ The wor 
IS most Mnportant and national, and demands the undivided 
attention of a clear headed and skilful officer, capable of under. 
standing meritaud fainly rewarding it.”—Jbid, September 2944, 
1855. 

‘“ We are unmoved in our opinion that the quality of the work 
performed is most inadequately paid for ‘The scale of pay 
practice is preposterous—not a jot above bearable.”"—Ibid 
October 27th, 1855. 


“We believe the justice and strength of their claims are © 
apparent, that they need but to be stated to secure their immediate 
recognition.” “ ‘The scale of remuneration is considerably lowe! 
than in any other department. of the Civil Service, a inaniles! 
injustice towards gentlemen of education and respectability, *»° 
have most important duties to discharge, and have hitherto dis 
charged them with ability and zeal.” Again,—‘ Nominally, 
the service is not permanent, but, practically, it is so, as! 
Tenement Valuation Act provides for an annual revision of i 
several Tenements, and a complete Re- Valuation every Fourtee’ 
years, thus necessitating the employment of a permanent staf 
Further—* A request so reasonable and fair ought to be accede 
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fo, and we are sure that the Lord Lieutenant will give the subject 
his most favourable consideration, and do all in his power to 
advance the just claims of this very deserving body of men.” — 
Freeman's Journal, 29th January, 1856.—(Quoted by 


Tipperary Free Press, February Ist, 1856.) 


“The very just and reasonable Memorial of the General 
Valuation Employées was yesterday presented to His Kx- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant, by the Under Secretary for Ireland, 
Colonel Larcom. There is every reason to believe that its 
prayer will have the cordial support of the Chief Governor, in 
order to have the labours of this most useful class of Civil 
Servants properly remunerated.”— Saunders’ News Letter, 
January 30th, 1806. 


“In our judgment this prayer is most reasonable, and the 
considerations by which it is enforced so cogent, that we feel 
assured if the granting of it depended on His Excellency, his 
own sense of justice would at once induce him tocomply. The fi- 
nancial and statistical importance of the work, the diligence, skill, 
and accuracy which it requires, the admirable manner in which 
itis done, and the responsibility which it involves, as furnishing 
a basis for the general taxation of the country, all tend to establish 
the conclusion, that the highly deserving body of men engaged 
in itshould be placed upon the same footing as the rest of the 
Civil Service, 

“ We are advocates for economy, but it isa miserable economy 
torequire Gentlemen of talent and education, obliged to occupy 
a respectable position in society, to do the kind of work which 
this Valuation imposes, for rates of pay that must keep them in a 
fonstant struggle for existence, in wearing and harassing anxiety 
about their families, and in most painful and depressing uncer- 
tainty as to the future, for which there is no provision in case of 
sickness, old age, or death. Weare aware that the head of this 
department has been constrained to pare down its expenses 
&s inuch as possible, but the rigid sense of justice for which he is 
distinguished, and which led him to save all he could for the 
public, will also induce him to exert his influence to remove any 
a hag vise or otherwise, which may be in the way of 

Tvice in obtaining redress. While this is the only depart- 
het eee _ allowance is made for length of service, sickness, 
a 2 Sve Tale of pay is so low that no provision can be 
hdl ‘ug vale " that when any of its members are disabled 
there is no ow h, is family are reduced to destitution, and 
ats them but the Workhouse. Surely this 

eu! Rot to mn condition of any body of public servants, 
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creeds and politics, with the Press of England and Irelang 
having supported, with powerful arguments. the objects of ji, 
memorial. Our space would not admit of the introduction y 
one-tenth of the comments favorable to the cause that appear: 
in the leading newspapers, we must therefore content yr. 
selves by selecting a few, and presenting them as a speciney 
of the whole. Such of our readers as are political enough ty 
know the tendency of the different journals from which we 
have chosen these extracts, will at once perceive that journal. 
ists who oppose each other in sentiment on all other questioys 
are unanimous in their opinion of the subject under consider. 
ation. We present our readers with the following extracts :— 


° od * “the General Valuation Offices, where. 
for years, large classes of good and tried servants, can be ranked 
amongst the hardest mentally worked, and the least proportion. 
ably rewarded in the Service."—Civil Service Gazelle, 
September ist, 1355. 

“ Men are here found crowded into apartinents, on starvation 
pay, deprived of the stimulus of reward, and condemned toa 
hopeless task work. Unwilling labour is thus obtained, whow 
detective results are beyond revision.”—Again—“ We canno' 
close these remarks without the expression of unqualified con 
demnation of such a system of payments.” Again—“ The work 
is most important and national, and demands the undivided 
attention of a clear headed and skilful officer, capable of under- 
standing meritand fainly rewarding it."—Jbid, September 29), 
1855. 

“ We are unmoved in our opinion that the quality of the work 
performed is most inadequately paid for The scale of pay 1 
practice is preposterous—not a jot above bearable.”—Ibid, 
October 27th, 1855. 


“We believe the justice and strength of their claims are © 
apparent, that they need but to be stated to secure their immediate 
recognition.” “ The seale of remuneration is considerably lower 
than in any other department of the Civil Service, a maniles! 
injustice towaids gentlemen of education and respectability, who 
have most important duties to discharge, and have hitherto dis 
charged them with ability. and zeal.” Again,—‘ Nominaly 
the service is not permanent, but, practically, it is 80, as th 
Tenement Valuation Act provides for an annual revision 0! the 
several Tenements, and a complete Re-Valuation every Fourtee’ 
years, thus necessitating the employment of a permanent sal 
Further—* A request so reasonable and fair ought to be acceé™ 
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fo, and we are sure that the Lord Lieutenant will give the subject 
his most favourable consideration, and do all in his power to 
advance the just claims of this very deserving body of men.”— 
Freeman's Journal, 29th January, 1856.—(Quoted by 
Tipperary Free Press, February 1st, 1856.) 


“The very just and reasonable Memorial of the General 
Valuation Employees was yesterday presented to His Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant, by the Under Secretary for Ireland, 
Colonel Larcom. There is every reason to believe that its 
prayer will have the cordial support of the Chief Governor, in 
order to have the labours of this most useful class of Civil 
Servants properly remunerated."— Saunders’ News Letter, 


January 30th, 1856. 


“In our judgment this prayer is most reasonable, and the 
considerations by which it is enforced so cogent, that we feel 
assured if the granting of it depended on His Excellency, his 
own sense of justice would at once induce him tocomply. The fi- 
nancial and statistical importance of the work, the diligence, skill, 
and accuracy which it requires, the admirable manner in which 
it is done, and the responsibility which it involves, as furnishing 
abasis for the general taxation of the country, all tend to establish 
the conclusion, that the highly deserving body of men engaged 
init should be placed upon the same footing as the rest of the 
Civil Service, 

“We are advocates for economy, but it isa miserable economy 
torequire Gentlemen of talent and education, obliged to occupy 
a respectable position in society, to do the kind of work which 
this Valuation inposes, for rates of pay that must keep them in a 
fonstant struggle for existence, in wearing and harassing anxiety 
about their families, and in most painful and depressing uncer- 
tainty as to the future, for which there is no provision in case of 
sickness, old age, or death. We are aware that the head of this 
department has been constrained to pare down its expenses 
Peta poesihle He the rigid sense of justice for which he is 
public “i ‘ and which led him to save all he could for the 

wilt also induce him to exert his influence to remove any 
aa Lagpeicse or otherwise, which may be in the way of 
i a hy 0 psa. redress. While this is the only depart- 
o deat) pie hs a low ance is made for length of service, sickness, 
mails foe ji Aw bens of pay is so low that no provision can be 
removed hy “us ; " that when any of its members are disabled 
there is no or v, is family are reduced to destitution, and 
onght not to} uge for them but the Workhouse. Surely this 
ne condition of any body of public servants, 
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creeds and politics, with the Press of England and [relgnj 
having supported, with powerful arguments. the objects of tip 
memorial. Our space would not admit of the introduction yy 
one-tenth of the comments favorable to the cause that appeared 
in the leading newspapers, we must therefore content oy. 
selves by selecting a few, and presenting them as a specine 
of the whole. Such of our readers as are political enough tj 
know the tendency of the different journals from which we 
have chosen these extracts, will at once perceive that journal. 
ists who oppose each other in sentiment on all other questions 
are unanimous in their opinion of the subject under consider. 
ation. We present our readers with the following extracts ;— 


e . * “the General Valuation Offices, where. 
for years, large classes of good and tried servants, can be ranked 
ainongst the hardest nentally worked, and the least proportion. 
ably rewarded in the Service."—Civil Service  Gazetie 
September \st, 1800. 

“ Men are here found crowded into apartments, on starvation 
pay, deprived of the stimulus of reward, and condemned tos 
hopeless task work. Unwilling labour is thus obtained, whow 
defective results are beyond revision.”—Again— We canno' 
close these remarks without the expression of unqualitied con 
demnation of such a system of payments.” Again—“ The work 
is most important and national, and demands the undivided 
attention of a clear headed and skilful officer, capable of under- 
standing meritand fainly rewarding it.”—Jbid, September 29th, 
1555. 

“We are unmoved in our opinion that the quality of the work 
performed is most inadequately paid for ‘The scale of pay! 
practice is preposterous—not a jot above bearable.”—Ibid 
October 27th, 1855. 


‘We believe the justice and strength of their claims are ® 
apparent, that they need but to be stated to secure their immediate 
recognition.” “ The scale of remuneration is considerably lower 
than in any other department of the Civil Service, a manilest 
injustice towards gentlemen of education and respectability, whe 
have most important duties to discharge, and have hitherto dis- 
charged them with abilitv and zeal.” Again,—‘‘ .Vominat'y, 
the service is not permanent, but, practically, it js so, as the 
Tenement Valuation Act provides for an annual revision of the 
several Tenements, and a complete Re- Valuation every Fourtee® 
years, thus necessitating the employment of a permanent stall 
Further—* A request so reasonable and fair ought to be ace ed 
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to, and we are sure that the Lord Licutenant will give the subject 
his most favourable consideration, and do all in his power to 
advance the just claims of this very deserving body of men.”— 
Freeman's Journal, 29th January, 1856.—(Quoted by 
Tipperary Free Press, February 1st, 1856.) 


“The very just and reasonable Memorial of the General 
Valuation Employées was yesterday presented to His bx- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant, by the Under Secretary for Ireland, 
Colonel Larcom. There is every reason to believe that its 
prayer will have the cordial support of the Chief Governor, in 
order to have the Jabours of this most useful class of Civil 
Servants properly remunerated.”— Saunders’ News Letter, 
January 30th, 1806. 


“In our judgment this prayer is most reasonable, and the 
considerations by which it is enforced so cogent, that we feel 
assured if the granting of it depended on His Excellency, his 
own sense of justice would at once induce him tocomply. The fi- 
nancial and statistical importance of the work, the diligence, skill, 
and accuracy which it requires, the admirable manner in which 
itis done, and the responsibility which it involves, as furnishing 
abasis for the general taxation of the country, all tend to establish 
the conclusion, that the highly deserving body of men engaged 
in it should be placed upon the same footing as the rest of the 
Civil Service, 

“ We are advocates for economy, but it isa miserable economy 
torequire Gentlemen of talent and education, obliged to occupy 
a respectable position in society, to do the kind of work which 
this Valuation inposes, for rates of pay that must keep them in a 
constant struggle for existence, in wearing and harassing anxiety 
about their families, and in most painful and depressing uncer- 
tainty as to the future, for which there is no provision in case of 
sickness, old age, or death. We are aware that the head of this 
department has been constrained to pare down its expenses 
as much as possible, but the rigid sense of justice for which he is 
distinguished, and which led him to save all he could for the 
public, will also induce him to exert his influence to remove any 
difficulties, technical or otherwise, which may be in the way of 
this service in obtaining redress. While this is the only depart- 
ment in which no allowance is made for length of service, sickness, 
ordeath, and the rate of pay is so low that no provision can be 
oe ges ; So that when any of its members are disabled 
ti : : DY omin his family are reduced to destitution, and 
cash: wigs refuge for them but the Workhouse. Surely this 

gn to ye condition of any body of public servants, 
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educated as these gentlemen are, and performing duties y 
ouerous and responsible, 

“ We trust, therefore, that His Excellency will give a favourable 
consideration to this Memorial, supported, as we have no doub; 
iis prayer will be, by Colonel Larcom. We are sure the 
Government never did an act that would be more acceptable to 
the public of all parties and classes who like to see the useful 
and hardworking servants of the state properly remunerated for 
their services." —Daily Express, Thursday, January 31 st, 1856, 


‘Pressure upon our space prevents us from laying this 
Memorial before our readers, but they may take our word for i 
that it establishes a case of peculiar hardship, to which a large 
number of hardworking, educated, and deserving persons, have 
been long and most unfairly subjected. In language calm, res- 
pectful, and reasonable, it rather understates than exaggerates 
the severe and numerous grievances under which the Memoralists 
labour, and we have little doubt that the keen sense of justice, 
and the kindly feeling of Lord Carlisle, will incline him to pro- 
mote the object of his Petitioners. 

“The employment of the Valuation, though nominally 
temporary, is inreality permanent. We _ believe there are men 
in the service of the Commission since its commencement, somé 
twenty-five years since, or more.” “By some ingenious 
application of the virtue of economy, he may respectably support 
a family upon this daily pay; but though he may reckon upon 
a continuance or even an improvement upon this refinement o! 
ingenuity, he cannot reckon upon a continuance of health; and 
the instability of life is beyond his control. He may fall sick 
and his means of existence are at once cut off; or he may die, 
and he leaves his family a burden upon the ratepayer. 

“Surely the subscribers to the Memorial which has called for 
these remarks, are not unreasonable in seeking to remedy the 
anomaly which the Valuation presents as contrasted with other 
departments of the public service. They do not seek the estab: 
lishment of a hot-bed for the growth of respectable sinecurists 
They do not ask for relief from laberious duties. These duties 
they are willing to fulfil with their accustomed zeal and ability; 
but they, very naturally, ask for equitable remuneration. They 
ask, for the performance of a great deal of important work, what 
others obtain for doing little, or nothing whatever. 

“ We feel confident that the improvement they seek would be 
conducive to the public interest as well as their own. It will, 
we are persuaded, be found on enquiry, that more new hands have 
been employed on the General Valuation than upon any other 

departinent ofthe public service of the same extent, and within 
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agiven period. Young men of acquirements and good abilities 
have been often induced, from necessity, to accept temporary 
employment under Mr.Griffith ; but they have done SO aS a Inere 
stepping-stone to some place where their merits would be more 
equitably recognised. They have left when they learned by ex- 
perience to be most useful, and their places had to be supplied 
by fresh, inexperienced hands, who in their turn have also 
resigned ; thus subjecting the business to the danger arising 
from the almost daily recurring operations of unavoidable ignor- 
ance—for new hands, no matter how able, could not at once fall 
into the routine of an extensive public office."—Evening Post, 
January 31st, 1856. 


“The just and reasonable Memorial of the Valuation 
Employées was on Tuesday presented to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, by the Under Secretary for Ireland, Colonel Larcom. 
There is every reason to believe that its prayer will have the 
cordial support of the Chief Governor, in order to have the 
labours of this most useful class of Civil Servants properly 
remunerated. 

“The document is clear in its statement of the peculiar hard- 
ships of that Service, the inadequate remuneration given to a 
most useful and intelligent body of public servants, and the 
injustice, for it is nothing else, of making no provision for a 
retiring allowance to them. The Petition is extremely forcible 
In Its simple explanation of facts, and we earnestly hope that the 
Lord Lieutenant will use his influence to further its prayer. — 


Evening Packet, January 31st, 1856. 


“We believe the justice and strength of their claiins are so 
apparent, that they need but to be stated to secure their imme- 
diate recognition. 

“4 Nominally, the service is not permanent, but practically, 
tls so—as the Tenement Valuation Act provides far an annual 
revision of the several Tenements, anid a complete Re-valuation 
every fourteen years, thus necessitating the employment of a 
permanent Staff." —Tipperary Free Press, February st, 1856 


“The following just and reasonable Memorial was on Tuesday 
ecm to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant by the Under 
= “ati for Ireland, Colonel Larcom. There is every reason 
Chi > that its prayer will have the cordial support of the 

lel Governor, in order to have the labours of this most useful 


class of civil servants properly remunerated.” — Warder, 
February 2nd, 1856. 
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“6 In our last impression we published one of the JUStest 
remonstrances which ever proceeded from a hardly treated body 
of public servants. 

“The Petitioners place their position before the representa. 
tive of the Crown in this country, fully relying on his sense of 

justice, and with the same confidence may they trust the spirit 
of fairuess the Public always manifest in regard to reasonable 
claims. 

“We are certainly advocates for a careful economy in dealing 
with the public money, more especially when the cost of a 
department falls directly on a locality or particular part of the 
kingdom; but we do not understand the economy which refuses 
a proper recompense for onerous duties. We would pay 
public servants well, and require their duties to be performed 
in the most efficient manner. In the case before it is not to be 
questioned that the Officers engaged in making the General 
Valuation of Ireland, have discharged their task with great 
credit to themselves, and have thus rendered important service 
to the country, and yet the remuneration received by them 1s 
really too low, when the professional status required from many 
of them, and the intelligence demanded of all, are remembered. 

“ We are confident that the just request of the Memorialists 
to whose case we refer, will be brought before Parliament soon, 
in such @ inanner as to secure their better treatment. 

“ But the bitterest part of their grievances is, that theirs isa 
Department in which no allowance is made for length of service, 
bickness, or to the sorrowing family of the Officer after his 
death. Were the seale of payment high, the absence of such 
provision forthe future old “age or debility of the public 
servant might be exeused on the ground of that liberality ; but 
the salary is in this case as low as it could be—so low as t0 
render it impossible for the recipient to make provision in this 
way. In the event of sickness he is, therefore, left wholly des- 
titute, and at death his family have no claim to acknowledge- 
met of his serviees, no matter how long and honorably he may 
have filled his position. They have taken the proper course 
bringing their grievances under the attention of His Excellency, 
and we would have them prosecute the matter still further b} 
seeking the intervention of an active Member of Parliament ® 
bringing their claims formally before the House at a conventent 
Opportunity after the opening business of the Session has bee" 
disposed of. —HEvening Packet, Feb., ond, 1856, 


es 


; A Memorial, or petition, laid at the feet of a great Stale 
Othcer, representing the Sovereign authority, by a suffering 
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class, with the hope of attracting attention to their wrongs, and 
withthe design of soliciting a redress of their grievances, must 
necessarily be couched in submissive language, and be offered 
inhumble guise. Rough facts must be smoothed down; disa- 
greeable truths must be glossed over; bitter, heart-burning 
thoughts must be suppressed ; feelings of indignation must be 
concealed; personalities must be eschewed ; allusion to un- 
worthy motives must be avoided ; and the supphants must 
approach the fonntain of grace with a cautiously worded tale of 
their distress, and in the lowly attitude of humble petitioners for 
mercy. The Memorial presented to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland by the Valuators, Superintendents, Surveyors, Drafts- 
men, and Clerks in the service of the Government Valuation 
and Survey of Rateable Property in Ireland—which will be 
found printed in another column—is no exception to the rule. 
A more modest, guardedly-phrased, and eloquently-simple 
appeal to the Queen’s representative could not be made. No 
word of invective escapes, no syllable of imputation is breathed 
against any one; the whole supplication is calculated to disarm 
hostility, to throw a veil of oblivion over past injustice, and to 
rely upon reason, good feeling, and common sense for future 
redress. The facts set forth in that Memorial have been 
studiously understated, and the grievances endured by the 
Valuation Staff have been carefully, perhaps judiciously, under- 
coloured ; yet what fair and unbiassed person can read that do- 
cument and not come to the conclusion, that the gentlemen who 
have been employed in this service have been scandalously 
treated, and that it was full time some justice, however late, be 
done them? <A scale of present pay, contemptible and dis- 
graceful beyond all conception in this country; an inhuman 
Y niet of stopping salaries during periods of illness canght in 
discharging the trying duties of the service; a barbarous cus- 
ton of leaving them unprovided for when age or infirmity over- 
takes them s—surely these are grievances that ought not to be 
permitted to exist a dav longer. When we think of the valuable 
nature of the work performed—the basis for the levy of poor-rate s 
ae* grand jury rates, for the regulation of the property 
quatincaton, for the elective franchise, for the sale of mcumber- 
ed estates, for the assessment of inland revenue and income tax, 
and for numberless other local and national purposes; and when 
pe reflect on the superio int hie nce, practical skill, and seien- 
eo requisite in those employed in working out the 
doled Pee when we look al the miserly and beygarly sums 
a under the name of remuneration—3s. 1Ojd. per day 
0 Clerks, 4s. 10d. to Draftsmen, Os. Yd. to Surveyors, 8s, fd, 
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to Superintendents, and the comparatively muniticent amoun: 
of Lls. 74d. to Valuators—we are amazed beyond all expression 
at Irish inhumanity and Irish endurance. That Lord Carlisle 
will take the humble and heart-touching petition presented tp 
him into favourable consideration we have not the remotes 
doubt. His Excellency’s kind and generous nature will revolt 
against the facts thus brought before him, and we feel convinced 
that no efforts will be wanting on his part in impressing on her 
Majesty's Government the necessity of placing the petitioners 
on a footing similar to that of other civil servants, securing to 
them permanency of employment, and a provision for sickness 
and old age." —Civil Service Gazetle, February 9th, 1856. 


“The petitioners are treated like common day-labourers; jf 
they are able to attend to their daily task, mental or bodily, 
they are paid; if lassitude or sickness intervene, and they are 
‘knocked up’ for a day, a week, or a fortnight, they are recom. 
pensed for the actual time spent at business, and no more. 
Educated men—scientifically educated—men of good parts, are 
worked up, and worse treated than beasts of burthen. Domestic 
animals, when overtaken by sickness, and unable to perform the 
usual amount of labour, are supplied with all things necessary 
for the support of life and the restoration of health, until once 
more able to resume their routine duties; but the Valuation 
Clerk will get his 3s. 10d. a-day, while he works, the Draftsman 
has 4s. 10¢., the Surveyor has 5s. 9d., the Superintendent has 
Ss. 5d., and the Valuator has Ils. 7d., only while he works. 
But let him cease for a day, and the day's wages is withheld. 
These subordinates, also, are liable to be discharged ata very 
short notice; and no matter what energy, talent, or science they 
nay bring to bear in the execution of their duties, no_ provision 
is made for old age or sickness. The value of the labours of 
this staff of men is known over the whole of Ireland. On the 
different Valuations of each County the Poor Law taxation and 
the Elective Franchise is founded The more respectable they 
are, the greater their probity, and the more efficient their labours, 
the more the country is indebted to them for returns agreeable 
to truth and justice. We hope, therefore, that His Excellency 
will aid the petitioners to attain a status commensurate with the 
responsibilities of their employment, and that a Bill will be 
brought before Parliament constituting the Valuation a Govert- 
mental Department, when we may fairly expect that a higher 
scale of salaries, and retiring pension for assiduous services, will 
reward the meritorious.’"—Drogheda Conservative, February 
16th, L856 ; 
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“There is no worse remunerated body of individuals in the 
country than those employed in the Irish Valuation Office. At 
the same time the work on which they are engaged is of para- 
mount importance to the public interests, and itis but proper and 
just that they should be adequately paid for their valuable and 
well executed labours. There are, we believe, nearly two hundred 
persons employed at the present time in this office, under the 
superintendence and direction of the eminent engineer, Mr. 
Griffith, who has been for many years so well known in this 
country, and neither the building in which the work is executed. 
nor, the scale of remuneration awarded them, is worthy of the 
country or the important service in which they are engaged. It 
isa well established fact that the health of many of those em- 
ployed in the Irish Valuation Office, has seriously suffered from 
over-crowding and ill-ventilation, while, no doubt, in many ot 
the large public buildings of Dublin,such,for example, as the Cus- 
tom House, suitable accommodation could be easily procured. We 
rejoice to kiow that at length a strenuous effort is being made 
on behalf of this hard-worked and ill-paid class of public ser- 
vants; and, if principles of justice and equity at all in- 
fluence the Government of the country, we may expect 
soon to learn that the appeal has not been made in vain. We 
do not hesitate to express our conviction, that Lord Carlisle, to 
whose consideration, in the first instance the application has 
been submitted, will exert his influence with the Executive in 
having tardy justice done to a most useful and meritorious class 
of public officers. Though we differ in many political views with 
his Excellency, we believe he possesses a feeling and considerate 
nature, and we have no doubt that the fair and well merited claim 
on behalf of the employées of theValuation Office will command his 
Excellency’s sympathy and influential co-operation. Of one 
thing there can exist no manner of doubt, that justice cannot be 
much longer delayed in such a case, when public opinion has 
been once brought to express itself on behalf of so meritorious 
and so ill-used a body of men as the Officials of the Irish Valua- 
tion Office.” — Ulster Gazette, February 23rd, 1856. 


“When the office was created in 1828, it was intended as a 
temporary establishment; but in carrying out its aims, the neces- 
‘ity of its being a permanent one has been fully demonstrated. 
As yet no Act of Parliament has given it in theory that position 
Which it has in practice and in fact; and so, though it is, to all 
intents and purposes, a Government Office, its inmates have none 
of the Privileges or advantages of other Government Departinents, 
“here, for efficient discharge of the duties, considerably less 
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educational qualifications and professional attainments are 
required. 

“ But why go through the catalogue of those who throng that 
dreary block of buildings ? They are the most hard-worked of 
all who, in public offices, do the public work. Within those 
walls will be found more talent, skill, and capacity, than in many 
of the Government Departnents higher in the public estimation, 
Within those walls a useful and important public work is efficiently 
discharged, and surely, in the present temper of public opinion, 
men of attainments such as are required in the Valuation Office, 
will not be left with such hardships unredressed. 

“ Such is the state of things which it is now sought to reform ; 
such the anomalies and grievances which, if nought but an Act of 
Parliament can remedy, no Legislature ought to allow exista 
day longer. If the Irish Valuation Office must be a permanent, 
not a temporary establishment, as we believe it must necessarily 
be, we believe that if its constitution be remodelled, and its 
permanency secured, as is sought by the petition which has been 
presented to Lord Carlisle, a better state of things will arise for 
the country, and for the staf.’—Nation, February 9th, 1856. 

“ The case made out by the memorialists is irrefragable ; and 
from all we know of Lord Carlisle’s antecedents—the kind and 
justice-loving Lord Morpeth—the patron of art, science, and 
literature—we confidently anticipate a favourable issue. The 
Empire should not withhold such reward from its public servants— 
more particularly, when a high standard of education and practical 
knowledge is indispensable to render them capable to perform 
their duties—than the same class would receive in any of the 
walks of private enterprise. We are anxious to see right men in 
their right places; but this ean never be effecied, unless they be 
fairly remunerated for their mental and physical labours.” = 
Wexford Independent, Fi bruary 13th, 1856. 


“This respectable and intelligent body, whose services has 
been, and will ever continue to be, of such vast public interest and 
benefit, have addressed a Memorial to the Lord Lieutenant, 
setting forth and praying for the redress of what is most decidedly 
a great g) levance Whilst their rate of remuneration ts anything 
but large or commensurate with the importance of their duties, 
as compared with the standard of pay allowed to other employees, 
in Government Ollices, there is, under the existing law, no pt 
vision made lor temporary illness, nor for retiring allowance t 
those who wear out their lives in the public service, and who 
may at any Ume be flung upon the world when advanced in life, 
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of his Excellency show ample cause fur the introduction of some 
legislative provision to meet their case, and it is impossible to 
eruse the document without admitting the justice of the prayer, 
and sympathising in its object,"—Kilkenny Moderator, Feb. 
13th, 1856. 

“The importance of the Government Valuation, as the measure 
of poor-rate, grand jury, municipal, and of general as well as 
local taxation, is universally recognised, while it is admitted that 
none but men possessing a considerable amount of education, are 
qualified for the duties required. 

“It is not however commonly known, that the gentlemen 
employed by Government in this arduous and highly responsible 
service, are dealt with in a style of beggarly parsimony which 
respectable merchants would blush to exhibit in relation to the 
humblest attendants about their places of business. 

“If one of the Valuation officers in the employment of Her 
Majesty's Government, and doing what is really the National 
business, chance to be sick even for a single day, his day's pay 
isdeducted, and if his illness beof longerduration, every moment's 
absence is carefully reckoned up, and subtracted from his quarter's 
allowance! This is disgraceful, to give ita gentle name, and 
then, though a man may have spent his life in the Public Service, 
with a salary so miserably constituted as that now described, he 
has no prospect of a superannuation allowance, other than that 
which he may be able to provide out of his own savings. A 
Memorial on this subject has been presented to the Lord 
Lieutenant by the parties immediately interested, and public 
opinion, we feel confident, will concur with them in pressing it 
upon His Excellency’s attention. For our own parts, we have 
vo hesitation in frankly declaring it a disgrace to our administra- 
we economy, that any necessity should exist for His Excellency’s 
literierence ina matter of so self-evident equity.” —Londonderry 
Slandard, February 14th, 1356. 

Why then, we may ask, should tie prayer of the memorial 
not be granted? Were it one of those “vexed questions,” 
about which so much difference of opinion is felt and ex- 
oo we might find a motive for delay, or even for refusal : 
ee the case is far otherwise. We believe there would not be 
machen <5 sea voice throughout the three kingdoms, to 
| ire adopted for the relief of this useful body of pub- 
© servants ; and we are convinced that no Government ever 
sey eg opportunity of doing a more just and graceful 
‘ota a the power of Her Majesty's present advisers, 
; Paclig these gentlemen in an advantageous position on the 
( iVil rvice List 
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‘The petition is now before the public, and under the eon. 
sideration of Parliament, and whatever may be its ultimate 
destiny, or however short it may come in its results of the 
expectations of the many, whose hopes and prospects are de. 
pendent on the terms in which it is treated as a whole, there 
1s one clause which demands summary and immediate redress, 
the existence of which is a disgrace to humanity and to the 
country which tolerates it. We allude to the stoppage of the 
miserable pittance doled out to the officers of the service under 
the name of salary, during visitations of sickness, —_ Referring 
to this pressing hardship, the petitioners say— ; 


“ That, owing to the fact of no provision having been made for 
the continuance of the salaries of your Petitioners during illness, 
they are deprived of their only means of subsistence when affiic- 
ted with such visitations, at a time especially when their expences 
are necessarily largely increased, and from this cause has ensued 
the result that several persons, by endeavonring to discharge their 
duty while suffering from indisposition, have rendered fatal an 
illness which in its early stages might have been arrested bya 
short period of relaxation.” 


This is, indeed, a monster grievance, the existence of which 
we would, from its very absurdity, be inclined to disbelieve, 
were it not put forth in a memorial to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and circulated extensively throughout the country. We cai- 
not think that the petitioners would have the hardihood to pu! 
forth a case that did not exist, consequently we are obliged to 
believe, that now, in the nineteenth century, this period o 
Administrative Reform, there are from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty, intelligent, well-born, and well educated, 
gentlemen, most of them professional, employed in carrying 
out a work of vast national importance, and with aduuutted 
ability, who in the discharge of their duties “ are peculiarly 
subject to disease,” and frequently its ready victims, deprived 
of all means of existence the moment they are refracton 
enough, to neglect the calls of official routine, and yield then 
selves up to the more authoritative demand of the Almighty, 
who has seen fit to leave them on a bed of sickness. 

That such a system should be tolerated under such circ 
stances, is, as we before remarked, a disgrace to liumanity, 
more so, as We are unable to find out any tangible cause form 
existence. It may, of course, be a means of preventing preven” 
ailments, but why should these unhappy oflicers be the om! 
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ones in Europe who are considered so degraded, as to require 
sucha test. A convict-felon will be exonerated from labour, 
and have dainties added to his ordinary fare on a medical 
certificate of sickness, but a valuation officer possessing more 
than ordinary ability and education, must forsooth be fined in 
the whole amount of his wretched “ Salary” for such time as he 
has the temerity to obey the mandate of God, and give up his 
office duties for the less congenial element of a bed of sickness. 
Surely the medical profession has not so degenerated in the 
opinion of theadministrators of this Department, that a certi- 
ficate of temporary incapacity for laborious duties would not 
be sufficient, without adding the ‘‘ thumb-screw” fine. 

We know no greater hardslip in public oppression than 
this, and we can well conceive the horror produced im the 
winds of al] these people, when the sound goes forth, that “ the 
plague is abroad in the land,” or the nervous twitching pro- 

uced by the slightest cold or headache, fearing that it 1s the 
premonitor of a visitation, which not only deprives them of 
the blessings of health for a time, but leaves their families in 
starving expectation of the day, when half restored, and ready 
for relapse, the poor sufferer again returns to resume his duties 
and his pay. 

The petition draws no exaggerated picture of the conse- 
quences of this system ; men already crushed by poverty, and 
and beggarly pay, but with that inseparable addition to a poor 
lrishman’s responsibilities, a large family, are obliged from 
absolute necessity, to continue at work unceasing, during 
periods when shattered health suggests a little rest and 
relaxation. The result is obvious, and inevitable—the body 
“ready acted upon and debilitated by constant application, 
how becomes the victim of the anxious mind. ‘ What is to 
become of my family ?” asks the doomed sufferer, “ if I yield to 
= so ; where shall I find food or other necessaries, now 
se Pa cre¢ ~ ruined by the knowledge that, while I must 
oe al renee: medicines, my pay will cease from the 
eee or laid up?” ‘Thus harassed, thus desponding, 
2 ‘ a sickness obtains an easy mastery over that victim, 
mt Pat anguage of the petition, “ persons by endeavour- 
Toi thc aiee their duty while suffering from indisposition, 
bane ‘i = Satat an illness, which, in its early stages might 
monstrous a sted by a short period of relaxation. l'o this 

S system we desire to see an immediate end ; there 
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can be no necessity for its continuance, and we question 
whether it is not a matter coming within the province of op. 
dinary humanity to exterminate. 

We have simply represented the position of each and ey 
officer in the Valuation Service ; and, from what we have sti 
our readers may judge whether the great majority of them 
might not at present say, in the language of poor deep-hearted 
Hood’s undying song— 

« Work—Work—Work, 
Till the brain begins to swim ; 


Work—Work— Work, 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim !” 


Yea, perhaps, until brain and eyes fail altogether; and then— 
sad reflection, 


“ poverty, hunger,” and—DEATH. 


But, when we remember that Dr. Griffith, with his vast ex. 
perience, and his long, unblemished official carreer, gives his 
generous and hearty approval to the movement,we cannotallow ~ 
those gentlemen to despond. The most respectable portion of 
the Press too, bringing a clear, noonday-light to bear on the 
present state of this important branch of the public service, 
makes us feel most confident that their just demands will ere 
long be conceded. 

Dr. Griffith’s name is identified with a great work.—He is 
a man of history, as “ Griffith’s Valuation” is now a “ house 
hold word,” and will be referred to hereafter, for ages to come, 
as a standard authority. Let us indulge in the hope that he 
will crown this great work by ensuring for his office that 
permanency to which it is eminently entitled. 

The following extract from the Civil Service Gazelle ol 
June 7th, has just met our eye-— We have much gratification 
in announcing, that an influential member of the Superannuation 
Committee, who has taken the case of the supernumerary clerks 
in hand, has resolved to press upon the Committee the adoption 
of a recommendation that all supernumeraries who have served’ 
vertain number of years shall be established as permanett 
officers. The justice of such a proposition is self-evident, and 
we have well-grounded confidence that it will be agreed © 
without opposition.” 

Perhaps the Civil Service Superannuation Committee would 
take the case of the Valuation officers into consideration, # 
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it is for Dr. Griffith to consider whether the time has now 
arrived to give with effect the weight of his influence to bring 
their cause to a successful issue. 

One word in conclusion—Before we lay down our pen, we 
would venture, with all true and earnest feeling of regret for 
those gentlemen’s penne state, to recommend to them the 
suppression of all clamour just now, as it seems to us at present 
indiscreet. Ill-timed agitation embarrasses and retards, nay, 
= mars altogether, the kind exertions of those anxious to 

ress, 








